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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 



Federal Trade Commission, 

June SO, 1916. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The Federal Trade Commission submits herewith a Report on 
Trade and Tariff Conditions in Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, 
Bolivia, and Peru. The report is an outgrowth of the First Pan 
American Financial Conference, which met at Washington on May 
24-29, 1915. The immediate purpose of the report was to furnish 
the American branch of the International High Commission, ap- 
pointed as a result of this financial conference, with concrete informa- 
tion which would assist it in the deUberations of the full Interna- 
tional High Commission, held at Buenos Aires last April. 

This report has been prepared in the spirit of those words uttered 
by the President on May 24, 1915, in his opening address before the 
financial conference. ''The basis of successful commercial inter- 
course,'' he said, '4s common interest, not selfish interest. It is an 
actual interchange of services and of values; it is based upon recipro- 
cal relations and not selfish relations. It is based upon those thmgs 
upon which all successful economic intercourse must be based, be- 
cause selfishness breeds suspicion; suspicion, hostility; and hostility, 
failure. We are not, therefore, trying to make use of each other, but 
we are trying to be of use to one another.'' 

Realizing how vitally tariff laws and regulations affect the move- 
ments of commerce and believing that a study of them would be useful 
to both the Governments and the business interests of all the Amer- 
ican Republics, the Federal Trade Commission has sought to point 
out in the trade conditions and in the customs laws and practices of 
Latin America the obstacles encountered, and at the same time to 
indicate to American business men and to the Governments of both 
North and South America how these obstacles may be wholly or 
partly removed. 

PERMANENT EXPORT POLICY. 

Responsibility for success in export trade rests primarily on the 
American producers. They must cease to regard the export business, 
as many of them still do, as a by-product of domestic trade and the 
foreign market as a place in which they may peddle their unsold wares. 

In order to meet the competition of Europeans in the Latin Ameri- 
can markets, the American producers must go into the foreign market 
and learn its methods and conditions. They must have agents who 
understand and speak the language; they must know the people, 

13 



14 LETTER OF SUBMITTAL. 

cater to their wants and preferences, and manufacture according to 
their standards; they must make concessions to the Latin American's 
need of credit; they must acquaint themselves with the commercial 
laws, whichji being in many respects unhke those of the United States, 
require vigilance to protect the financial outlay of the exporter; they 
must meet as a factor in competition the goods produced by domestic 
industries fostered and protected by certain Latin American tariffs; 
they must know the documents required by the customhouses 
and understand how to make them out in order to avoid delays 
and fines; they must understand packing for export, not merely 
for the protection of their goods, but especially for the advantages 
which it may give them in clearmg their merchandise in the custom- 
houses; they must understand, or have customs brokers who imder- 
stand, the classification of goods and the regulations and procedure 
of the customhouses, in order that they may clear their goods as ad- 
vantageously as their competitors. Successful merchandising in 
Latin America, in short, requires a sympathetic appreciation of the 
needs of the people and a minute knowledge of the methods by which 
competition is carried on in their markets. 

SOUTH AMERICAN PRODUCTS IN OUR MARKETS. 

In the nature of things the extension of our trade with the coun- 
tries of South America has for its complement the extension of their 
trade with us and the development of their resources. Ships which 
go from our ports to South America carrying our manufactured goods 
should return with full cargoes of those products which our neighbors 
have to sell. 

Not only is South America a desirable place in which to purchase 
many products consumed directly or indirectly by the American 
people, but it is also a desirable place for the investment of capital. 
In comparison with its immense natural resources the investment of 
capital in South America is small. The opportunities for profitable 
investment are many. American business and financial interests 
must realize that if they are to share the benefits of South American 
markets, they must help make them by developing their great 
resources. 

AMERICAN CUSTOMS LAWS AND REGULATIONS. 

This report is not intended to be a study of the customs laws of 
the United States. The consideration of this subject belongs to 
other departments of the Government. The Commission realizes, 
however, that there is room for simplification and improvement in 
the customs procedm^e and regulations of the United States, and 
suggestions from the countries of Latin America as to what reforms 
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they think would improve our commercial relations should be wel- 
comed and received with sympathetic consideration. 

CUSTOMS LAWS AND BEQULATIONS IN LATIN AMEBIOA. 

Prominent Latin Americans with whom the Commission's repre- 
sentatives conferred recognize the fact that complications and un- 
certainties in customs laws and regulations of their countries are not 
merely a burden to trade, but influences detrimental to the revenues 
and credit of their Grovemments, 

Some Latin American tariffs are complicated by the official valua- 
tion of merchandise and although ad valorem in form are specific in 
substance. Official valuation serves no useful purpose which might 
not be, with equal effectiveness, served in another way. Chile and 
Peru have already substituted for it the simple specific tariff,* and a 
like reform in the other countries would apparently be beneficial to 
all of them. In specific tariffs, whether simple or disguised in a 
system of official valuation, a scientific classification of merchandise 
is imperative. Unfortunately, it is lacking in many of the tariff laws 
of Latin America. In the interests of fair trade and efficient ad- 
ministration classification of merchandise should be brought into 
conformity with the nomenclature and processes of modem in- 
dustry. 

Latin American surtaxes, those which in substance amount to a hori- 
zontal increase in the tariffs, if they are retained, should be consoU- 
dated with basic duties, both for the sake of simphcity and certainty. 

It will be profitable to honest importers and Governments ahke to 
make the customs regime, from the consul at the port where the 
goods originate through each step of customs procedure to the final 
audit, an effective means of control. To this end, less emphasis 
should be placed on the revenue collected by the consul and the 
perfunctory legalization of documents and more on the verification 
of values and the furnishing of information which wiU assist in the 
administration of the customs in his country. The forms of consular 
invoices and ships' manifests used in the customhouses of the Ameri- 
can RepubUcs should be made uniform by international agreements. 
Regulations relating to bills of lading and manifests should be 
amended to prevent such irregularities as illegal transfer of goods 
and smuggling; if fines are retained as a means of control in the 
customhouses, they should be made to serve their intended object 
instead of being, as they now frequently are, burdens on honest 
clearance of goods; iUicit importation in the guise of abandoning 
goods and undervaluation should be suppressed; and, above all, as 
a corrective of irregularities and as a support to the entire customs 

I Colombia, Ecuador, and V^nesu^ q4so liave specific taiifis. 
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acbninistrationy an independent, efficient audit system should be 
installed in those custonihouses of Latin America which do not now 
have it. 

THE AUDIT. 

Too much emphasis can not be placed upon the importance of the 
audit in every customhouse, whether in North or South America. 
Independence and effective control here will not only tend to suppress 
unfair trade methods and illegal practices, but it will inevitably 
increase, for those Governments now lacking it, their revenues, and 
at the same time increase the confidence of foreign bankers and syndi- 
cates in their financial soimdness. Wherever customs receipts bear 
a vital relation to the resources of a Government the practices of a 
customhouse are certain to be regarded as an indication of the Gov- 
ernment's attitude toward financial matters. 

The conditions resulting from the present European war have laid 
new responsibilities on all the countries of this hemisphere. They 
rest upon both business men and Governments. If we are to be 
mutually helpful, we must recognize these responsibilities and meet 
them promptly. 



Respectfully submitted. 



Joseph E. Da vies. Chairman. 
Edward N. Hurley, Vice Chairman. 
William J. Harris. 
Will H. Parry. 
George Rublee. 



REPORT ON TRADE AND TARIFFS IN BRAZIL, URUGUAY, 
ARGENTINA, CHILE, BOUYU, AND PERU. 



CHAPTER I. 

nrrBODTTCTioir Aim sxjmxabt. 

Section 1. Origin of the report. 

At the request of the President, the Federal Trade Commission 
undertook, under the provisions of paragraph (h) of section 6 of the 
Federal Trade Commission act, in December, 1915, an investigation 
of trade and tariff conditions in certain of the countries of Latin- 
America. The suggestion originated with Mr. McAdoo, Secretary of 
the Treasiuy, who, as chairman of the American branch of the Inter- 
national High Commission, desired definite information which would 
assist him and his colleagues at the meeting of the International High 
Commission at Buenos Aires in April, 1916. This commission was 
appointed as a result of the first Pan American financial conference 
held at Washington, May 24-29, 1915, and consists of representatives 
of each of the American RepubUcs. 

The representatives of the Federal Trade Commission studied con- 
ditions in Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, BoUvia, and Peru, and 
the results of their work were placed in the hands of Secretary McAdoo 
before he sailed for Buenos Aires in March, 1916. 

Although the inmiediate origin of this report was the work of the 
International High Commission, the Federal Trade Conunission has 
sought in its preparation to make it of general utiUty to all those 
interested in the development of commercial intercourse between 
North and South America, and with this aim has endeavored to indi- 
cate clearly what may be done by private interests and Governments 
alike to f acihtate and encourage it. 

Section 2. Sources of information. 

In addition to private and official pubUcations, which were con- 
stantly consulted, the information contained in this report was ob- 
tained from the following sources: 

The representatives of the Federal Trade Commission visited the 
leading customhouses of Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, 
and Peru, and there witnessed the actual clearance of merchandise 

39454^—16 2 Yl 
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and studied customs procedure, step by step, from the time merchan- 
dise is discharged from the incoming steamer imtil it reaches the 
hands of the importer. They examined all papers and docimients 
covering actual shipment of goods such as manifests, bills of lading, 
consular invoices, entries, etc., and through the courtesy of the 
various Governments were permitted to study the records of the 
customhouses. 

The representatives of the Conmiission conferred frequently with 
the Government officials of the countries visited. In addition to 
many subordinates who were seen, they had frequent audiences with 
distinguished men prominent in the conduct of the affairs of the 
Treasury and in the administration of the customs in the respective 
countries. They were given every opportimity both by the ministers 
of the treasury and chiefs of the customhouses to study the conditions 
as they actually exist. They also conferred with many prominent 
Latin Americans not in official life and were by them courteously 
assisted in their investigation. 

Valuable information was obtained from managers and agents of 
American manufacturers and exporting houses engaged in business 
in Latin America. Particularly useful was the assistance rendered 
by the members of the American Commercial Club at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

The representatives of the Commission were constantly in touch 
with the American diplomatic and consular officers in the coimtries 
visited. The usefulness of the new office of commercial attache is 
being demonstrated by its present incumbents in South America. 
American consular officers also in these coimtries are doing a work 
for American commerce too little appreciated by the American 
pubUc. 

Section 3. Our liandicap. 

At the outset it must be recognized that the financial and com- 
mercial interests of Europe have many advantages in Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. The outlook of these countries is European. They 
have not only inherited many of their traditions and customs from 
the Portuguese and Spanish colonial systems, but they still maintain 
close intercourse, social as well as otherwise, with the Latin coim- 
tries of Europe. The commercial interests of France, Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, therefore, find them a natural field for development 
into which they go with the advantage of language and an appre- 
ciation of the Latin point of view. As for the Germans and the 
English, they have been in these countries so long that they have 
had time to learn and adapt themselves to their ways, which, it 
must be always recognized, are distinctly different from those of 
Anglo-Saxon coimtries. 
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Suspicion still lingers in the minds of many Latin Americans on 
account of a misunderstanding of the Monroe doctrine, and this 
suspicion is at times aroused to active hostility by European inter- 
ests who are jealous of the growth of American trade and who desire 
to create a prejudice against American merchandise. As common 
interests draw the Republics of the Americas closer together it be- 
comes less and less possible to arouse this suspicion. The delicacy 
of this situation, however, should be kept in mind by those seeking 
markets in Latin America. 

Unfair competition not infrequently takes the form of calumny. 
Europeans with their long-established trade and personal connec- 
tions are loath to yield anything to American interests, and they 
do not hesitate to spread stories similar to the false interpretation 
of the Monroe doctrine in the press and elsewhere derogatory to 
Americans and their goods. Since the beginning of the present 
European war the impression has grown among Latin Americans 
that the business commimity of the United States is taking advan- 
tage of the present situation, which gives it a more or less monopo- 
listic control of merchandising in their markets. Europeans are 
doing all that they can to encourage this view, hoping that with 
the coming of peace they will get back the trade which they have 
lost. In some cases, no doubt, Americans have imduly raised prices 
and taken imfair advantage, but such practices are not the rule. 
The spread of this adverse sentiment, encouraged by our competi- 
tors, should be arrested by a campaign of pubhcity which would 
point out to the people of Latin America the exorbitant freight 
rates, the increase in the cost of raw materials, and similar abnor- 
mal conditions which have increased the cost of goods and created, 
without the fault of the American exporter, the conditions which 
now exist in the markets of Latin America. 

But the advantage which European exporters have over American 
exporters is more than a matter of tradition and sentiment. There 
has been a large European immigration into the countries of the east 
coast of South America. These immigrants are not assimilated as 
quickly as they are in the United States. Comparatively few in fact 
become citizens. They tend naturally to favor the interests of their 
mother country against other nations in the land of their adoption and, 
being numerous, particularly in the southern States of Brazil and 
in Argentina, they constitute a substantial influence working, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, in the interests of their home land. 

For many years Europeans have been investing capital in develop- 
ing the resources of the countries of Latin America. It has been 
invested in railroads, port works, mimicipal improvements such as 
tram lines and sewage systems, steamship lines, mines, manufacturing 
industries, and agricultural and pastural enterprises. Frequently 
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contracts, providing for the iavestment of this capital, have a 
clause requiring the Government or private company, as the case 
may be, to purchase suppUes, equipment, etc., from the oomitry 
furnishing the capital. Along with the capital the European countries 
have also exported men, and even when ttie legal obligation is absent 
the personal and patriotic bond tends to make European goods 
preferred. 

Competition in Latin America is not individual but national. The 
Germans, the English, and the French — each presents a united front 
of conunercial cooperation. Each coimtry, as it were, pools its 
financial and commercial forces, and with the support of its Govern- 
ment moves into foreign markets united. The individual manu- 
facturer becomes of secondary importance, and the aim of the German 
steel industry, for example, is success over the English steel industry. 
All is made to contribute to. this end. The German Government 
encourages export combinations, the financial and banking interests 
favor their nationals, and strong commercial houses are established 
which engage in a variety of activities — importing, exporting, steam- 
ship and insurance busiaess, local industries, etc. 

Section 4. What American producing and financial interests can do. 

Permanent export policy, — From the handicaps and conditions 
which have been pointed out it must be evident that iq order to 
succeed the American manufacturer must take the exporting business 
seriously. Some American concerns already do, and have organized 
a permanent export business, but foreign markets are still quite 
generally regarded among American manufacturers merely as places 
for "dumping" such surplus products as the domestic market will 
not absorb. Exporting has meant little more to them than peddling 
abroad unsold wares. 

The real difficulty is with the merchandising of competitive com- 
modities. Americans have creditably succeeded in foreign markets 
in special lines such as typewriters, adding machines, and cash registers, 
but success in these lines is no test of what can be done in iron and 
steel products, lumber, hardware, textiles, automobiles, paper, etc. 
It is in marketing such competitive articles that the exporter meets 
with vital competition and it is in marketing them that a permanent 
export pohcy is not only desirable but imperative. 

What does a permanent export poUcy imply? It impUes, gen- 
erally, efficiency in methods and cooperation among those interested 
in each particular line of goods. It is elementary that the exporter 
must have representatives abroad who speak the language of the 
foreign market; must know the needs of the people and the com- 
petitive conditions which are to be met; must know the methods of 
packing, not merely for the protection of his goods but for the legiti- 
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mate tariff advantages to be gained in clearing his goods through the 
customhouse; and must know the documents required by the cus- 
toms of the foreign country and know with exactness how to make 
them out so that fines and delay may be avoided. 

Credit is one of the competitive conditions which must also be 
met. In their zeal to capture markets Europeans, particularly the 
Germans, have extended long credits. In many cases they have 
been improvidently given and have left an imhealthy condition in 
the business community. This evil, however, has been to a large 
extent corrected by the withdrawal of credit facilities as a result of 
the present war. New coimtries like those of Latin America require 
credit, and American manufacturers will find it necessary to give up 
their demand for cash payments. Within certain limits credit is 
one of the factors which must be employed in the development of 
South American trade. 

The American exporter can not expect the consimier in Latin 
America to accept goods standardized according to American ideas. 
There are some lines of goods in which this question does not arise, 
and others — ^particularly industries of recent development — ^in which 
American standards tend to be accepted, but in many of the 
great competitive lines the Europeans have catered to the likes and 
prejudices of the Latin American consumer. Distinct standards 
have been developed for export to Latin America. Rather than 
trying to change suddenly these standards, which are usually better 
adapted to the needs of the people than American standards would 
be, the American manufacturer will be more successful if he adapts 
himself to them. 

Manufacturers must go into the foreign markets, and if the impor- 
tance of their trade warrants the course, estabUsh branch houses 
which carry a stock of goods, estabUsh banking and commercial 
connections, learn the commercial and tariff laws of the coimtries, 
and maintain a personal touch with the merchants to whom they 
sell. Similar steps must also be taken by an association or corpora- 
tion organized by any industry solely for export trade. 

A further development of the commercial house located abroad 
which purchases merchandise outright as distinguished from the com- 
mission house which transfers goods for a commission, is also desir- 
able. Such a house becomes permanently a part of the foreign 
country. It exports and imports goods, engages in shipping opera- 
tions, sometimes does a banking business, invests money in the indus- 
tries of the country, and then operates them. It maintains its con- 
nections with the home country, and becomes itself a substantial part 
of the foreign market. 

Buying South American products. — Conmierce, if it is to be per- 
manent, must include buying as weU as selling; it must be reciprocal. 
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South America is a vast storehouse of foodstuffs and raw materiak 
needed by our population and industries. In addition to many 
important but less voluminous exports from Brazil are coffee, 
rubber, and mat6; from the River Plate countries, cereals, meats, 
hides, and wool; from Chile, nitrate of soda, copper, iodine, and 
animal products; from Bolivia, tin, rubber, silver, and copper; and 
from Peru, metals, cotton, sugar, petroleum, rubber, resin, and wool.* 

With the growth of American export trade must go the growth of 
our imports. Ships which go from our ports to South America laden 
with our manufactured goods should return with full cargoes of 
those products which our neighbors have to sell. In the nature of 
things our trade expansion has for its complement the trade expansion 
of the countries of South America. 

Investments. — ^Any serious attempt to develop foreign trade requires 
cooperation between the manufacturing and financial interests of this 
country. American banks are desirable; so are steamship hues con- 
trolled by Americans. Even before the present war transportation 
to Latin America was not satisfactory and orders were not infre- 
quently lost because American representatives were not able to assure 
prompt delivery, or because differences in freight rates made it im- 
possible for them to bid against European competitors. 

American capital can be invested profitably in developing the 
countries of South America. Some of the fields of investment which 
offer themselves are railroads, tram lines, municipal improvements, 
mining, port works, stock raising, and agriculture, and their allied 
industries. These investments are regarded with great favor by 
the South American Governments. 

Indirectly they will increase our commercial intercourse. They 
will, on the one hand, create a preference for American goods, and, 
on the other, acquaint our people with South American products 
and resom:ces. 

Section 5. What the Oovenunent of the United States can do. 

Reciprocity treaties and reciprocal concessions should be a means 
of trade expansion among the American Republics; they would con- 
tribute to the effectiveness of international cooperation. Already 
the United States in its tariff favors the products produced chiefly 
by South American countries. Over 95 per cent of their imports 
into our markets are admitted free of duty. On the other hand, our 
merchandise is taxed in their customhouses with high and sometimes 
prohibitive duties. While these duties are not peculiar to American 
goods, they nevertheless contrast strikingly with the treatment of 
South American products in our customhouses. 

1 Far farther data on exports of these countries, see Exhibit I, p. 227. 
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The following table shows the amount of free as compared with 
dutiable products imported into the United States from the coim tries 
covered by this report during the fiscal year of 1914-15. The bulk 
of Bolivian exports is included, as she has no maritime ports of her 
own and ships through those of her neighbors: 



Country of origin. 



Argentina 

Brazil 

Chfle 

Peru 

Uruguay. 



Total free 
of duty. 


Total sub- 
ject to duty. 


Total 
Imports. 


169,106,865 

96,910,776 

27,346,324 

9,935,060 

10,380,967 


94,669,393 
2,267,952 

343,456 
2,661,588 

111,692 


$73,776,258 
99,178,728 
27,689,780 
12,596,648 
10,492,649 



Percentage 
of free 
entry. 



93.67 
96.79 

98.76 
78.87 
98.94 



Comparative customs treatment of some leading South American 
products by (he United States, Canada, and European countries, — The 
following table shows the relative treatment accorded typical South 
American products imder the tariff laws now in force in the principal 
countries to which they are exported : 



Articles. 



Cacao 

Coffee 

Cotton... 
Rubber.. 
Hides.... 
Meat, frozen and 
chilled. 

Wool 

Copper , 



Tin 

Nitrate of soda. . 



United 
States. 


Canada.1 


United 
Kingdom. 


Germany.' 


France.* 


Italy.* 


Spain. 


Free.. 


Dutiable. 


Dutiable. 


Dutiable*. 


Dutiable. 


Dutiable. 


Dutiable. 


...do... 


...do 


...do 


...do 


...do 


...do 


...do 


...do... 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


...do 


...do 


...do... 


...do 


...do 


...do 


...do 


Free 


...do 


...do... 


...do 


...do 


...do 


...do 


...do 


...do 


...do... 


Dutiable. 


...do 


Dutiable. 


Dutiable. 


Dutiable. 


...do 


...do... 
...do... 


Free 


...do 


Free 

...do 


Free 

...do 


Free 


...do 


...do 


...do 


Ingots, 


...do 












dutia- 














ble. 




...do... 


...do 


...do 


...do 


...do 


Free 


...do 


...do... 


...do 


...do 


...do 


...do 


Crude, 
f r ee ; 
refined, 
dutia- 
ble. 


...do 



Portugal. 



Dutiable. 
Do. 
Do. 
IM. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 



Do. 
Free. 



1 No account taken of the wEir surtax of 7.5 per cent ad valorem on certain products of other than British 
origin. 

2 No account taken of temporary exemptions diuring the war. 

• 

Comparative customs treatment of typical shipments from the United 
States to South America. — The following table indicates comparative 
percentages of assumed c. i. f. values, under normal conditions, 
effectively collected in duties and other revenue charges, on certain 
typical shipments to Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, BoUvia, and 
Peru. American cotton pruits, nickel watches, canned peaches, 
canned salmon, and men's mixed woolen and worsted suits were 
selected for illustration. Computation in all cases is based on the 
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same quantity and assmned c. i. f . value for each country. A detailed 
statement showing the liquidation of customs and other revenue 
charges appears in a section devoted to this subject under the chapter 
relating to each country discussed in this report. 



Country. 



Brazil 

Uruguay. 
Argentina 

Chfle 

Bolivia... 
Peru 



American 
cotton 
prints. 


Nickel and 
other cheap 

metal 
watches. 


Canned 
peaches. 


Canned 
salmon. 


132.6 
39.2 
23.6 
34.3 
36.1 
31.4 


136.6 
38.6 
30.9 
72.8 
24.0 
22.0 


342.6 
92.6 
101.8 
269.7 
154.9 
73.3 


380.9 

288.1 

150.7 

80.4 

75.6 

73.4 



Men's 

mixed 

woolen or 

worsted 

suits. 



260.2 
39.0 
65.4 
75.1 
56.3 
68.3 



Section 6. Wliat the South American Governments can do. 

Official valuation. — ^The outstanding feature of the tariffs of Brazil, 
Uruguay, Argentina, and Bolivia is their system of official valua- 
tions. It is absent in Chile and Peru, where simple specific rates 
now prevail. It consists of giving an official valuation to each item 
enumerated in the tariff act and then determining the duty by 
taking a certain percentage of this official valuation, or, as in the 
case of Brazil, incorporating in the tariff act specific rates equiva- 
lent to a determined percentage of a fixed official valuation. Such 
tariffs while in form ad valorem are in substance specific. Official 
valuations rarely correspond to actual market values. With these 
latter the customs do not concern themselves in those cases where 
the former exist. The appHcation of the duties is the same as if 
the duty were levied at a given rate per kilo or other unit -of 
quantity. Official valuation serves no useful purpose which could 
not be easily provided for in another way. On the contrary, it tends 
to confuse the importer and to increase the complications siirroimd- 
ing the clearance of merchandise. 

One of the origins of the systems of official valuation was the 
legislators' fear of simple ad valorem rates, that is, rates which 
require for their appUcation a knowledge of the actual market value 
of imported merchandise. In the effort to avoid ad valorem rates 
even in ''blanket" or catchall clauses of the tariff, Brazil, Chile, 
and Peru have a rule — ^known as the ''similitude" rule — ^which pro- 
vides that merchandise not enumerated in the tariff act shall be 
assimilated to and classified with those enumerated goods which it 
resembles. A study of the administraton of the customs in the 
countries of Latin America indicates that the legislators' fear of ad 
valorem rates is justified. It is doubtful whether the customhouses 
of Latin America are equipped for determining true commercial 
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values, and it is indisputable that ad valorem rates permit more 
irregularities than do specific rates. 

Specific tariffs are better adapted than ad valorem tariffs to the 
traditions and administrative machinery of Latin America. In the 
interests of simplicity, however, the official valuation tariff should 
be repealed and simple specific tariffs inaugurated. Peru and Chile 
have already adopted this reform * and BoUvia is seriously con- 
sidering it. 

Oldssification of merchandise. — ^In specific tariffs if inequaUties 
are to be avoided the proper classification of merchandise is abso- 
lutely necessary. Specific tariffs are inelastic. In the case of 
ad valorem duties differences in value tend to equalize taxation, but 
not so when the duties are on the weight or other unit of quantity. 
A rate of so much per kilogram or per piece is fixed and its appUca- 
tion has nothing whatever to do with the value of the merchandise. 
If the value of goods per unit of quantity be high, then the ad valo- 
rem equivalent of a given specific duty wiU be relatively low; if, on 
the contrary, the value of the goods per unit of quantity be low, the 
ad valorem equivalent of the same specific duty will be relatively 
high. The same reasoning applies with equal force to specific 
duties disguised in a system of official valuations. For example, a 
duty of a certain percentage of an official valuation which would be 
fair for anchovies or caviar would- be prohibitive of the importa- 
tion of ordinary canned salmon; on the contrary, a duty of a certain 
percentage of an official valuation which would be fair for ordinary 
canned salmon would be relatively a ridiculously low duty on ancho- 
vies and caviar if they were dutiable under the same paragraph. 

It follows, therefore, that the proper classification of merchandise 
in Latin American tariffs is imperative. Unfortunately, it is at the 
present time lacking. The example of canned salmon, anchovies, 
and caviar is typical of anomahes of classification found in Latin 
American tariff systems. In the chapters of this report devoted to 
the separate coimtries other examples of improper classification and 
deficient nomenclature have been given and discussed. The self- 
satisfied attitude of those merchants who have learned the tricks of 
classification under antiquated and unscientific tariffs should not be 
permitted to defeat efforts to obtain a scientific enumeration of mer- 
chandise in conformity with the needs of modem industry. There 
are those who have vested interests, or at least what they regard as 
vested interests, in the anomahes of tariff classification, and they are 
naturally opposed to change. In the interests of fair competition 
and honest administration, however, this reform should come. 

1 Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezu^ also have specific tariffs. 
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In some instances the time now allowed for protest against improper 
classification should be extended. 

Surtaxes. — Sm'taxes in the sense in which they are commonly known 
in Latin American comitries are additional taxes levied on imported 
merchandise at the time of liquidation of duties and computed at a 
given percentage either of the official valuation or of the regular 
duties. Those which have for their purpose the provision for dif- 
ferences in quaUties or degrees of elaboration of merchandise are 
necessary to proper classification and are a logical part of the tariflf 
act, but those which are added from tune to time by a special law or 
decree with Uttle or no distinction as to classification, for the purpose of 
meeting some financial emergency, such as the payment of a debt, 
municipal improvement, the building of a theater, the improvement of a 
harbor, etc., are imnecessary burdens and hindrances to trade. Gen- 
eral financial needs or inertia often lead to the retention of them after 
their original purpose has been fulfilled, and as they accumulate they 
increase the comphcations which attend the clearance of goods. 

Surtaxes in this latter sense are horizontal increases in the tariff. 
If it be deemed wise by these countries thus to raise their duties, it 
would be a desirable reform if these surtaxes were consoUdated with 
basic duties and incorporated in the tariff law. This would both 
simplify customhouse procedure and enable him who consults the 
tariff law to know just what duties he must pay. 

Protection in South America. — No more misleading observation 
has been made about some Latin American tariffs than that they are 
solely revenue tariffs, not enacted for the purpose of protecting 
national industries. It is true that in almost aU the countries they 
are the chief source of Government revenue, but it is indisputable, 
as statements of prominent South Americans in this report show, that 
one of the avowed objects of the tariffs of Brazil, Uruguay, Argen- 
tina, Chile, and Peru is to foster and protect their nascent industries. 

Statistics published in this report show that in these countries 
substantial beginnings have been made in some lines of manufac- 
turing. In addition, many small industries, apparently iU adapted 
to their economic conditions and unable to supply their home demand, 
are sheltered by high duties. 

These duties in many cases afford more protection than is UQeded 
and might be materiaUy reduced without injury to industry. At the 
same time these reductions would benefit the consumer and encour- 
age a freer exchange of goods. 

Customs regulations and forms. — ^The leading customs authorities in 
Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, and Peru recognize the 
value which uniformity and simplicity in customs regulations and 
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forms would bo in developing trade. It is true that it would not be 
practicable or desirable to have all regulations and forms uniform, 
since conditions peculiar to the different countries require different 
rules; but in some matters imiformity might wisely be sought, and 
there are few regulations and forms ia Latui America which could 
not be advantageously simplified. 

It should not be possible to clear goods in any customhouse without 
the production of the original bill of lading or, in case its arrival has 
been delayed, the filing of an adequate bond for its subsequent pro- 
duction. The absence of such a requirement in some of the Latin- 
Amerioan countries is a serious hindrance to the extension of credit 
facihties. 

Some right to amend ship's manifests should of course be permitted, 
but in order to discourage smuggling amendment should be confined 
within very narrow limits and to errors made inadvertently. 

Some of the countries of Latin America require, upon the visaing 
of the consular invoice at the port of origin by their consular repre- 
sentative, the payment of a consular fee which increases with the 
invoice value of the goods. Such consular fees are devised for raising 
revenue and are an indirect way of increasiag the tariff duties. Less 
attention should bo given to this revenue feature of the consular 
service and more to making it an effective means of customs control 
in the port of origin. At the present time in practically all cases the 
consiil merely legalizes the invoice, frequently with a rubber stamp, 
and seldom, if ever, verifies the value or does anything which would 
assist in the inteUigent administration of the customs in his home 
coimtry. 

If the consular invoice is required — and there seems no reason for 
aboUshing it if it be made an effective part of customs control — it 
would seem to be superfluous to require, as some countries do, the 
legalizing by consuls of ship's manifests and biQs of lading. 

Uniform forms for consular invoices and ship's manifests are 
practicable and, if adopted by the American Republics, would 
simplify and encourage commercial intercourse. 

The system of fines, characteristic of Latin American customs 
administration, does not stop irregularities; they faQ most heavily on 
the honest importer who has inadvertently made a mistake, while 
unscrupulous importers simply extend their unscrupulousness to 
defeating application of the fine. 

If undamaged goods, abandoned in the customhouse and subse- 
quently sold at auction, do not briag at least the duties and other 
ordinary charges standing against them, the consignee should be held 
liable for the difference or the goods should be disposed of in such 
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a way as to prevent this branch of the customs administration from 
becoming a means by which importers may evade the payment of 
duties and customhouse charges. 

So long as there are any true ad valorem duties in Latin 
American tariffs more efficient machinery for determining true 
commercial values is necessary. As has been indicated, the consular 
service can be made to contribute to this end. Values declared in 
consular invoices now seldom correspond to the values in the manu- 
facturers' invoices when the commercial value is a factor in deter- 
mining duties. Examiners because of the lack of adequate ma- 
chinery are helpless in undervaluation cases. If they make any effort 
to determine true commercial values, they are foiled by a false manu- 
facturer's invoice or by the fact that they simply have no means 
of knowing what the true values are. 

Efficient audit system. — ^An adequate audit system in the custom- 
houses of Latin America would not only benefit honest trade but 
increase the revenue and strengthen the financial credit of these 
countries. Its chief features should be (a) independence from other 
divisions of the customhouse; (b) audit on the invariable basis of 
the complete customs record, including all docimients; (c) accountable 
forms with consecutive numbers; (d) the taking of samples, where 
possible, for the purpose of checking classification; (e) effective 
machinery for collecting siuns due upon reliquidation; and (f) re- 
duction of the term of limitation and making it obligatory to audit 
within a comparatively short time. 

No other change would as effectively as this defeat irregular prac- 
tices in customs administration. It would be corrective of under- 
valuation, improper classification and other practices which are 
inevitable when officials know that the ultimate check upon their 
work is uncertain. 

From the point of view of commerce an adequate audit system is 
desirable, because it would tend to eliminate unfair competition 
caused by unscrupulous methods in the clearance of goods. What 
the duties are is of secondary importance if all importers are treated 
alike. The fact that some interests have what they regard as vested 
rights in certain customhouse practices should not deter those in 
authority from putting through this necessary reform. 

An efficient audit system would, furthermore, be of distinct advan- 
tage to the countries adopting it. Much revenue is now lost because 
of the absence of control. Establish it and government revenues will 
be astonishingly increased. 

No one thing would do more than an efficient audit system in their 
customhouses toward improving the credit of Latin American Gov- 
ernments in the world's financial markets. The resources back of 
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these Governments are unlimited; and foreign bankers and financial 
interests only ask for assurance of financial responsibility. Not in- 
frequently customs receipts are asked in pledge of payment of a loan 
and its interest, and generally foreign bankers will take the methods 
prevalent in the customhouses as tests of a country's attitude toward 
financial obligations. If they are confident that the customs duties 
are properly collected — and a proper audit system will create this 
confidence — abundant capital will flow into Latin America. 



CHAPTER 11. 
UIHTED STATES OF BRAZIL. 

Section 1. Some characteristics of the Brazilian tariff. 

The present customs tariff of Brazil was promulgated by decree No. 
3617, of March 19, 1900, which sanctioned and revised the tariff in 
conformity with article 1 of law No. 651, dated November 22, 1899. 
From time to time since 1900 modifications of and additions to the 
tariff law have been made in the annual budget. Revision, however, 
was not thorough, and many of the classifications and provisions of 
the old law were retained. The commission which made this revision 
was composed of importers, treasury employees, and selected repre- 
sentatives of the Brazilian industries. 

Revision commission of 1897. — Dr. Manoel Jansen MuUer, who is 
considered a leading expert on the Brazilian tariff, in criticizing the 
work of the commission and analyzing the scheme of revision, states, 
in part:* 

The establishment of rates in our tariff did not and could not obey a sound, un- 
swerving judgment, based, on the one hand, on the result of calculations as to the 
nature, quality, and average cost of merchandise in the principal producing markets 
in the different countries, and, on the other hand, the result of extensive and profound 
study of conditions of existence and degree of development in the industries located in 
different regions of the extensive territory of the country [Brazil] * * *. 

Good will certainly was not lacking in the revision commission of 1897, nor in the 
subcommittees into which it was divided for especial study of each schedule of the 
tariff, composed as it was of different representatives of the treasury, of commercial 
importing interests, and of national industries; but, given the diversity of interests 
represented, questions in each case were resolved by a majority of votes or by agree- 
ment resultant of compromise by the interested parties through mutual concessions 
* * * 

• 

In consequence of these concessions, the commission could not always heed the 
average value of merchandise, nor were the rates established on the basis of these 
values in the relations [ratios] that appear in the tariff, represented among others by 
the ratios of 50, 60, and 80 per cent. It is quite possible, therefore, that merchandise 
valued at 41000,^ for example, was taken at 6$000 and taxed 3$000, e. g., ratio [razao] 
of 50 per cent, when the tax at this ratio should be 2$000, thus fixing for merchandise so 
taxed, not the nominal ratio of 50 per cent, but the effective ratio of 75 per cent. 

It is necessary, then, to correct the official values that the existing tariff attributes 
to goods, and substitute for the rates based thereon others that correspond to the cor- 
rected values or to the (nominal) ratios themselves, or replace them by still others 
that may be deemed convenient and opportune. 

1 Jomal de Economia Politica, Rio de Janeiro, Dec. 1913, vol. 1, No. 3, pp. 374-376. 

s The $ sign as used in Brazil represents milreis and reis, and by its position separates the two in the 
same manner as a decimal point separates dollars from cents in United States currency. One thousand 
reis equal 1 milreis; thus, the figures to the right of the I sign represent reis, while those to the left repre- 
sent milreis. For general table of equivalents of measures, weights, and monetary values see Exhibit 
III, p. 246. 
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Only 80 will the enormity or the absurdity in exaction of excessive ratios disappear, 
such as, besides those referred to, 150 per cent, 160 per cent, 180 per cent, 200 per cent, 
and more than 200 per cent, which are not applied in any other country of the world. 

Dr. Leopoldo de Bulhdes, president of the revision commission 
of 1897, explained the principle on which it was organized as follows: ^ 

^n the field of interests so dissimilar as are those of industry, of commerce, and of 
the treasury, the tariff of 1898 was elaborated in a pronounced spirit of conciliation by 
which mutual concessions were made, without which it would have been impossible 
for the two groups separated by these interests to reach an agreement. 

Other sources of revenue in Brazil. — Duties on goods imported for 
consumption into Brazil are the chief source of revenue of the Federal 
Government. Revenue is also raised from taxes on tobacco, spirits, 
and the like, and by means of a stamp tax. 

Duties on exports. — Since taxes on exports are forbidden by the 
Federal Constitution of the United States of America, her people are 
not familiar with this form of taxation. In Brazil, however, it is 
conunon. Taxes on exports are the chief source of revenue for the 
separate Brazilian States. The State of Sao Paulo, for example, 
raises a large revenue from an export tax on coffee, and Amazonas 
and Par& from export taxes on rubber. Export taxes are also col- 
lected by the separate BraziUan States on products shipped for con- 
sumption from one to another. The Federal Government does not 
tax exports except those from the Federal Territory of Acre. 

Schedules of the tariff act. — ^The following are the schedules of prod- 
ucts, goods, wares, and merchandise as they appear in the Brazilian 
tariff act: 

Tariff Nos. 

1. Schedule I. — ^Animals, live, and prepared (dissected, stuffed, or 

mounted). 
II. — Hair and feathers: 

Raw or prepared. 
In manufactures. 
III. — Hides, skins, and leather: 

Raw, prepared, tanned, or varnished. 
In manufactures. 
IV. — ^Meat, fish, oleaginous substances, and other animal 
products. 
V. — Ivory, mother-of-pearl, tortoise shell, and other animal 
substances: 
Raw or prepared. 
In manufactures. 
VI.— Fruits. 

VII. — V^etables, farinaceous products, and cereals. 
VIII. — Plants, leaves, flowers, fruits, seeds, roots, barks, peels, 
forage, and spices. 
IX. — Vegetable juices, alcoholic and fermented beverages, and 
other liquids. 

1 Tomal de Economia Politica, Rio de Janeiro, Dec., 1913, vol. 1, No. 3, p. 375. 
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Tariff Nos. 

138 to 175. Schedule X. — ^Materials and subetancee for perfumery, dyeing, painting, 

and other uses. 
176 to 328. XI. — Chemicals products, drugs, and pharmaceutical special- 

ties. 
XII.— Wood: 
329 to 330. Raw or dressed. 

331 to 394. In manufactures. » 

XIII. — Cane, bamboo, rushes, rattan, osiers, and other lianes: 
395 to 397. Raw or prepared. 

398 to 409. In manufactures. 

XIV. — Straw, esparto, coir, agave, pissava, paina, and other 
fibrous materials: 
410 to 413. Raw or prepared. 

414 to 433. In tissues and other manufactures. 

XV.— Cotton: 
434 to 437. Raw or prepared. 

438 to 480. In manufactures and tissues. 

XVI.— Wool: 

481 to 485. Raw or prepared. 

486 to 527. In tissues and manufactures.' 

XVII. — ^Flax, jute, and hemp: 

528 to 531. Raw or prepared. 

532 to 566. In manufactures and tissues. 

XVIII.— Silk: 
567 to 570. Raw or prepared. 

571 to 598. In tissues and manufactures. 

599 to 615. XIX. — Paper and manufactures thereof. 

616 to 643. XX. — Stones, earths, and other minerals. 

XXI. — "Louya" (Faience, porcelain, etc.), and glassware: 
644 to 650. "Louga" (Faience, porcelain, etc.). 

651 to 665. Glassware. 

666 to 668. XXII.— Gold, silver, and platinum. 

XXIII. — Copper and its alloys? 
666 to 669. Raw or wrought. 

670 to 699. In manufactures. 

700 to 702. XXIV. — ^Lead, tin, zinc, and their alloys. 

XXV. — Iron and steel, raw or wrought. 
703 to 706. Iron. 

707. Steel. 

708 to 757. In manufactures of iron and steel. 

758 to 771. XXVI. — ^Metalloids and miscellaneous metals. 

772 to 791. XXVII. — Arms and other gunsmiths' wares, munitions, and war 

supplies. 
792 to 797. XXVIII.— Cutlery. 
798 to 802. XXIX.— Watches, clocks, works, etc. 

803 to 810. XXX. — Carriages and other vehicles. 

811 to 875. XXXI. — ^Mathematical, physical, chemical, and optical instru- 

ments and articles. 
876 to 928. XXXII. — Surgical and dental instruments and articles. 

929 to 978. XXXIII. — Musical instruments and accessories. 
979 to 1025. XXXIV. — ^Machines, apparatus, tools, and miscellaneous utensils. 
1026 to 1070. XXXV.— Miscellaneous articles. 
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Ad valorem ^^hlanTceV^ clauses. — ^In many of the schedules of the 
Brazilian tariff act "blanket'' clauses are provided to cover articles 
not enumerated. Usually, the rates in these clauses are simple ad 
valorem rates. If it be assmned that these rates or percentages indi- 
cate more or less accurately the level of rates intended by Brazilian 
legislators to be collected on goods similar in material, class, etc., a 
comparison between these and the customs liquidations covering goods 
actually provided for by name in the tariff and the ad valorem equiva^ 
lent of the duties collected on them,^ is interesting as indicating how 
far the practical working of the tariff has departed from the theory 
on which it was first framed. 

Some of the "blanket" clauses in the Brazilian tariff law are: 

Schedule 1, paragraph 1, ^'animals of all kinds," 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Schedule 2, paragraph 22, ''all other articles not specially mentioned," 50 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Schedule 8, paragraph 119, ''roots and bulbs, for medicine, dyeing, etc., not specially 
mentioned," 25 per cent.ad valorem. 

Schedule 11, paragraph 223, "disinfectants not specially mentioned," 25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Schedule 11, paragraph 328, "chemical products, natural or artificial, drugs and 
medicaments in general, not specially mentioned," 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Schedule 12, paragraph 353, "chairs not specially mentioned: of common wood, 
50 per cent an valorem; of fine wood, 60 per cent ad valorem." 

Schedule 12, paragraph 394, "furniture not otherwise mentioned: of common Wood, 
50 per cent ad valorem; of fine wood, 60 per cent ad valorem. Paragraph 394, "all 
other manufactures (of wood), 50 per cent ad valorem." 

Schedule 13, paragraph 409, "all other goods not specially mentioned," 50 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Schedule 14, paragraph 433, "all other articles not specially mentioned, " 50 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Schedule 19, paragraph 615, "all other articles of paper, cardboard, or composition, 
not otherwise mentioned," 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Schedule 20, paragraph 635, '^granite and freestone articles, not specially men- 
tioned," 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Schedule 26, paragraph 771, "all other metalloids and metaki not specially men- 
tioned," 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Schedule 27, paragraph 791, "arms, gunsmiths' wares, ammunition, etc."; "other 
of all kinds, not otherwise mentioned," 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Schedule 28, paragraph 797, "scissors, not otherwise mentioned," 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Schedule 30, paragraph 810, "all other parts and articles for carriages, wagons, and 
carts, not specially mentioned," 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Schedule 33, paragraph 978, "all other musical instruments and their accessories, 
not specially mentioned," 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Article 13, paragraph 5, preliminary dispositions of the tariff, all other goods, falling 
assimilation, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

1 See p. 45. 
39454°— 16 3 
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The razao. — ^The Brazilian tariff is overwhelmingly specific in its 
provisions. Of the 1,070 paragraphs of the act, embracii\g 2,839 items, 
only 142 items are ad valorem. Theoretically the specific rates repre- 
sent a given percentage of the official (which was intended to approxi- 
mate the commercial) value of imported goods at the time of the last 
revision. The percentage referred to is known as the raz§.o or ratio 
for customs purposes. It is computed on an official valuation which 
may or may not correspond to the actual value of the goods imported. 
The nature of the specific duties will be made clearer by an example. 
The following is the item of the tariff for raw wool: 



Para- 
graph. 


Goods. 


Unit. 


Duty. 


Percent- 
age of 
duty. 


Tare allowance. 


481 


Raw wool 


Kilogram 


Rds. 
200 


Raz&o. 
20 


Pays on net weight. 







The metric system of weight and measurement is employed in the 
tariff act. Raw wool pays a duty of 200 reis per kilogram. In 
theory the percentage of the duty or the razSLo, as it is called, indicates 
what percentage the duty per kilogram is of the value of the goods. 
When the tariff act was enacted the razao was intended to express 
the ratio between the value of the goods and the duty, i. e., in the 
case of raw wool 200 reis was assumed as 20 per cent of the value 
of one kilogram of raw wool. It need hardly be pointed out that 
this ratio changes in effect with fluctuations in price and with 
changes in the methods of production although nominally it is 
maintained. In very few cases do the official values approximate 
the real values of the goods, and in so far as the official values are 
greater than the real values, by that margin the ad valorem equiva- 
lent of the specific duty is increased. The razao is not a reUable 
guide to determine the level of the duties. Its chief use is to form a 
basis for the calculation of the gold tax for port works, the storage 
charges, and sometimes for the computation of fines. In the case of 
raw wool these charges would be a certain percentage of 1,000 reis 
($200 = 20 per cent; 100 per cent= 1$000). 

The Brazilian customs tariff may be changed, either by an act or 
decree of the Brazihan Federal Congress, or by executive decree.* 
By law No. 3070-A of December 31, 1915, pubhshed in the official 
gazette of Brazil (Diario Official), No. 2, January 2, 1916, it is pro- 

1 Consolidated Customs Laws, article 514, provides: 

''In each customhouse there shall be a tariH commission appointed by the minister of finance, whidh, in 
the light of clearances effected in accordance with these regulations, shall prepare annually and forward 
to the treasury, a report covering articles which should be added to the tariff, together with the fixed 
rate of duty that each should pay. 

''(1) These commissions shall be composed of the inspector, who shall act as president, and of two more 
capable employees. In the customhouse of Rio de Janeiro the commission is composed of its chief and 
four other customs employees." 
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vided in article 2, section 9, that the President of the Republic has 
the power — 

To modify the rates of import dutiee, even to the extent of permitting free entry 
during a certain period, of articles of foreign origin that can compete with similar 
national articles, when these are produced or marketed by trusts. 

The Brazihan Congress makes some change in the tariflF at practi- 
cally every session. In December, 1915, there was a better prospect 
for a general revision of the tariff than there has been for many 
years. Congress has appointed a committee which it is expected 
will study the situation from the point of view of pubUc interest. 

It is extremely difficult to imderstand the mass of decisions which 
are published almost daily in the Diario Official — the official gazette 
of Brazil — and in the Bulletin of the Customhouse of Rio de Janeiro. 
These decisions relate to classification, construction of the customs 
laws and regulations, etc. The inspector of the port at Rio de 
Janeiro (collector of customs) was requested to furnish a copy of the 
ConsoUdated Customs Laws amended and annotated to date (Decem- 
ber, 1915). He replied: 

No copy of the Consolidated Customs Laws annotated to include decrees, laws, and 
decisions subsequent to its promulgation [April, 1894] is in existence. All these laws 
and decisions are scattered through collections of laws and decisions. 

In fairness to the average BraziUan customs officer or employee it 
must be admitted that the lack of a compact collection of laws, 
decisions and decrees relatiQg to the tariff, is a serious hindrance to 
efficiency in administration. 

Section 2. Beqnirements for ship's manifest and amendment thereof.^ 

Requirements. — ^The requirements for the ship's manifest carried 
by ships discharging cargo at Brazilian ports are given in article 341 
of the Consolidated Customs Laws. 

Art. 341. Manifests must show — 

1. Name, class, nationality, and tonnage of the vessel. 

2. Name of captain or master. 

3. Port where cargo is laden, port of destination, and intermediate stops. 

4. Marks, countermarks, number of each package, and its class, whenever possible. 

5. Declarations of quality, quantity, weight, or measurement of merchandise con- 
tained in each package, whenever possible, and of goods carried in bulk. 

6. Express statement of the number of packages contained in each strap, and of the 
quality of merchandise that each of these packages contains, and of their quantity, 
weight, or measure, whenever possible, besides the other declarations required in 
paragraphs 4 and 5 of this article. 

7. Name of persons to whom packages of merchandise are consigned, or if they are 
consigned to order. 

8. Express mention, first, of merchandise destined to bond, for transshipment, with 
declarations required under paragraphs 4, 5, and 6 of this article; second, of packages 
containing inflammable and similar goods with all details required imder paragraphs 
4, 5, and 6 of this article. 

I For all the provisions on this subject see ''ConsolidatecL Customs Laws/' art. 341 to 870. 
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Sole paragraph: These declarations shall be written out in full, excepting those parts 
relating to the number and mark of package, and on entire sheets without amendments, 
or pasted together, which shall be numbered and rubricated by the respective con- 
sular £^ent, or the person authenticating the manifest. 

Amendment of mxinifest. — Brazilian regulations are properly strict 
in the requirements for ship's manifests. The manifest is the basis 
of customs accountabiUty and one of the most important safeguards 
of customs revenue. The BraziUan regulations, however, allow 
some latitude for amendment as is shown by articles 351 and 353. 

Art. 351. In the act of visit [of inspection upon entry of vessel] the captain shall 
make, or deliver in writing, first, a report of any additional merchandise or objects 
carried on board, not included in the manifest through having been received at the 
last moment before sailing, or for any other reason, specifying the qiiaUty, quantity, 
measure or weights, marks, countermarks, and numbers, and all details required imder 
article 341; second, declarations of merchandise or packages included in the manifest, 
that he may have sold or discharged at any intermediate port or port of call, or 
jettisoned, or that for any other reason are lacking to complete the manifested 
quantity. * * * 

Akt. 353. On the same day [of customs visit of inspection at time of vessel's entry], 
or within the fixed period of 24 working hours thereafter, the captain or master shall 
appear before the inspector [collector] and ratify the declarations made on occasion 
of the visit of inspection at time of entry and all circumstances as required by para- 
graphs 1 and 2 of article 351, Consolidated Customs Laws. 

Paragraph 1. On this occasion, as well as on any other except in the act of search^ or 
when the chief of customs has received official knowledge or denunciation of franid^^ the 
captain or master may make any other declarations respecting cargo of the vessel. 
Those relating to excess cargo [not appearing on manifest] shall be accepted imme- 
diately, to the end of remitting fines imposed under these regulations; those referring 
to diminution [of cargo manifested] shall be considered by the inspector [collector] 
and accepted or not, according to their nature and circumstances surroimding the 
case.^ * * * 

Article 363 of the Consolidated Customs Laws is stricter in exacting 
an accounting for packages manifested, but not carried, to the port 
of destination than are the requirements, already cited, permitting 
amendment respecting excess packages carried but not manifested. 

Section 3. Bills of lading. 

When it is desired to clear goods through the Brazilian custom- 
house the presentation of a bill of lading covering a shipment is 
required under article 42, paragraph 1, of the Preliminary Dispositions 
of the Tariff. Bills of lading may either name the consignee or be 
issued " to order.'^ Upon indorsement of the bills of lading a gradu- 
ated stamp tax is collected, depending upon the value of the goods 
transferred. If the bill of lading is lacldng, this defect may be cured 
by the signing of a bond conditioned upon its subsequent production. 
This bond must be satisfactory to the inspector, and when an " order'' 
bill of lading is involved the bond must be supported by comtmercial 

1 Italics are Commission's. 

s See also paragraphs 10 and 11, "Instructions for the Masters of Merchant Vessels entering the Port of 
Bio de Janeiro/' issued by the customhouse at Hio de Janeiro. 
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invoices and such other documents as are available which tend to 
establish ownership. 

It is clear that more importance is attached to the presentation of 
the consular invoice than to the presentation of the bill of ladiag, 
and the Brazilian Customs Regulations make scant reference to the 
latter. The acceptance of a bond for the subsequent production of 
the bill of lading is an administrative practice which has grown up 
in the BraziUan customs service. There are no surety companies in 
Brazil engaged in writing such bonds. 

It is doubtful whether the importance, from the exporter's or 
banker's standpoint, of requiring original or negotiable bills of lading 
is fully imderstood by the customs administration. The inspector 
(collector) is not under bond to the Brazilian Government. 

Section 4. Consnlar invoice.^ 

Consular regulations of Brazil^ exempt shipments amounting to 
less than £10 in value from the requirement of a consular invoice. 
Article 42, paragraph 1, of the Preliminary Dispositions of the Tariff 
provides that — 

The person intending to clear dutiable goods is required to present to the chief of 
the corresponding customhouse — 

Paragraph 1. The bill of ladiag and consular invoice, which shall be filed with the 
respective ship's manifests and other documents proving origin of goods sought to be 
cleared and the title of such person to the merchandise. 

Requirements. — ^Law No. 1103, November 21, 1903, governs con- 
sular iuvoices, and among other essential details required in preparing 
those dociunents are: 

1. Name and nationality of carrying vessel, 

2. Port of shipment of merchandise. 

3. Port of destiuation of merchandise, 

4. Port of destiuation of merchandise, with option for or 

in transit for . 

6. Total value of the invoice, including approximate freight and 
charges. 

6. Approximate freight and shipping charges. . 

7. Rate of exchange, premium, or agio of currency, of coimtry 
whence goods are exported. 

8. Marks and numbers of packages. 

9. Quantity or number of packages. 

10. Class of packages. 

11. Specification of merchandise ia accordance with "K," Article 
XIII, Chapter IV, law No. 1103, of November 21, 1903, which pro- 
vides "that goods may be described either in accordance with the 
official nomenclature accompanying these regulations * * * or 

1 See facsimile opposite p. 36. 
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in accordance with commercial nsage^ but with separate specification 
of each article according to its material." 

12. Gross weight of the package in kilograms. 

13. Gross weight of the merchandise. [Par. 2, art. 20, Preliminary 
Dispositions of the Tariff.] 

14. Other units of the tariff on which duties are based. 

15. Declared value of each item or article described, inclusive pr 
exclusive of freight and chaises. 

16. Country of origin of each article. 

Articles XEX and XX, Chapter V, Law No. 1103, of November 21, 
1903, provide that if any of the details required imder that law are 
omitted in consular invoice and the shipper, upon notice from the 
consul, refuses to specify the details lacking a notation to this effect 
shall be made on invoice by the consul. A rubber stamp reading — 

I legalize the present invoice, notwithstanding exporter's refusal to specify the 
merchandise in accordance with letter "K".of Article XIII of Decree No. 1103, of 
November 21, 1903— 

is used in Brazilian consulates under such circumstances, and after 
stamping this text on face of the invoice over his signature the con- 
sul is relieved from responsibility for lack of details. It then rests 
upon the shipper in the person of the owner or consignee of the 
goods. Upon the arrival and clearance of the goods at port of des- 
tination, should the importer desire to qualify his entry (despacho) 
in this way, or should details for completion of his entry not be other- 
wise available, the declaration "contents imknown" is made by him 
when filing the entry. This complements the procedure in prepara- 
tion of the consular invoice,^ and a rubber stamp covering such dec- 
laration on the entry is also provided in Brazilian customhouses. 

Clearance without consular invoice. — ^According to law 2841 of 
December 31, 1913, article 60, partly published as effective January 
3, 1914, in the Customs Bulletin of Rio de Janeiro, the clearance of goock 
without presentation of original consular invoice may not be eflFected 
unless bond is filed imdertaking its production within 90 days. This 
term may be extended by 45 days, after the expiration of which a 
fine of 50 per cent, based on the total duties and other taxes, payable 
within 48 hours, is imposed. 

Section 5. The despachante. 

Even if an owner or importer of merchandise be competent to clear 
and withdraw his goods from the customhouse, he generally confides 
the clearance of his goods to a despachante (customs agent or broker) 
by means of the power of attorney, which appears on the face of the 
entry .^ Great confidence is placed by importers in the despachante. 
All documents, the money for the payment of duties, and the goods 

1 See Procedure, p. 40. > See facsimile opposite p. 39. 
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themselves are intrusted to him. He is called upon to safeguard 
the importer's interest by preventing the levying of duties higher 
than those legally applicable to the goods, in assuring safe unpacking 
and repacking of the goods in the examination room, in providing for 
safe delivery, etc. At the same time he is a quasi customs officer 
and required by law to protect the interests of the treasury. His 
appointment is made by the inspector of customs (collector) and he 
is imder indefinite bond signed by a reliable merchant or an owner 
of real property approved by the inspector. The number of des- 
pachantes at Rio de Janeiro is limited to 200. 

From the discussion of customs procedure * it will be apparent 
that the despachante in Brazil is an agent of major importance in the 
clearance of goods. He has access to original customs documents 
during the course of clearance and even extends matter in them that 
bears direct relation to final liquidation and payment of duties. 

In a customhouse where a great volume of business is transacted 
the law ^ expressly authorizes the examiner to delegate certain duties 
to the despachante which otherwise are attributes only of customs 
officers.* 

Section 6. Customhouse procednre.^ 

Duty of warehouse Jceeper, — ^After the entry (despacho) has been 
presented in accordance with article 42 of the Preliminary Disposi- 
tions of the Customs Tariff it is taken to the keeper of warehouse 
where goods are stored ^ for notation thereon by him of the warehouse 
number, the date of discharge, and gross weight of packages. He is 
likewsie required to state on its face if the packages show external 
evidence of having been tampered with, or of damage. Should such 
condition be noted, the inspector (collector) shall, upon request, 
appoint a commission that shall determine the responsibUity for loss 
or theft of goods, and in case of damage shall fix the state of deprecia- 
tion found. In the case of either loss or theft or damage, duties shall 
be paid in accordance with findings of this commission. 

Duty of the manifest clerk. — ^When the warehouse keeper has certi- 
fied thereon that the package or packages are stored in the warehouse ® 
the entry (nota de despacho)^ together with bill of lading and consular 
invoice is presented to the manifest clerk, who, after comparing 
marks and numbers of packages declared in entry with manifest and 

1 See p. 39. 

> Art. 485, Consolidated Customs Laws. 

* Arts. 148 to 160, Consolidated Customs Laws, govern the appointment of despacbantes, regulate their 
activities, and in part prescribe their duties. 

4 The procedure described covers normal importations for consumption that pass through genera] order 
stores, and does not refer to inflammable and corrosive goods nor to goods for which ship's side delivery is 
permitted. (See Tables G and H, Consolidated Customs Laws.) 

6 At Rio de Janeiro he is a representative of the Compagnie du Port. 
. < Of the Compagnie du Port at Rio de Janeiro. 

7 See facsimile of ''nota de despacho,'' or entry, opposite p. 39. 
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bill of lading descriptions, determines whether the declaration ^ to 
contents, weight, quantity, and value of the goods offered for clear- 
ance agree with description in consular invoice. If items are found 
to check properly he makes the notation: '* Agrees with manifest and 
invoice.'' If the declared contents of the entry (despacho) should not 
agree with the manifest, the difference is noted by the manifest clerk. 
In the case of goods dutiable ad valorem, it is also his duty to note 
for the information of the examiner the invoice value in terms of the 
currency of the exporting country. 

Unenumerated goods — Assimilation. — ^Article l3 of the Preliminary 
Dispositions of the Tariff reads in part: 

Goods not specified or not comprised in one of the numbers of the tariff, nor in any 
of its general classifications, shall be assimilated to those goods mentioned in the tariff 
to which they show analogy of the component material, or on account of the manu- 
facture, tissue, workmanship, or shape, coupled with their use or employment; 
such goods shall pay the same duties as the goods to which they are assimilated 

* -N- * 

It was frankly admitted by Brazihan customs officials who were 
consulted on valuation that the service is not equipped for determining 
true conunercial value. No expert appraisers specializing in export 
values are employed, and customs examination necessarily is rapid. 
The production of original commercial invoices, drafts, etc., is seldom 
required, and since effective and direct machinery for exacting these 
is not provided, the authenticity of such documents submitted is 
not always beyond question. Catalogues are not ordinarily con- 
sulted in fixing values. 

With reference to the procedure under the similitude rule the 
law provides as follows : ^ 

Paragraph 1. In establishing similitude, the inspector, after hearing the opinion 
of experts designated for examination of the merchandise, shall decide whether or not 
there is ground for assimilation, and upon affirmative decision, imder what paragraph 
of the tariff the goods are dutiable. 

Par. 2. If the party in interest should not accept the assimilation, he may ap- 
peal to competent superior authority in the form and within the time prescribed by 
Title XI of the Consolidated Customs Laws * * *. 

Par. 5. If, after observing the procedure established in paragraphs 1 and 2 of 
this article, the merchandise can not be assimilated, it shall be dutiable at the 
rate of 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Procedure when the contents of pacJcages are not Tcnown. — ^When the 
owner of merchandise does not know its classification under the tariff 
and therefore is ignorant as to the duties he must pay on it, or if thfe 
invoices (consular or commercial) do not contain the data necessary 
for making up the entry (despacho), he is permitted, after an applica- 
tion to the inspector of customs, to make a preUminary examination 
of the goods he wishes to clear. An examination in such case is 

1 Art. Xm, Preliminary Dispositions of the Tariff. 
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made by the importer or his despachante, who are then responsible 
for the classifications entered. 

The importer may also, through permission of the inspector, pre- 
pare his entry with the statement '^Contents not known.'' This 
entry is assigned for '^iatemaV examination, and the examiner 
(conferente) designated proceeds to classify the goods for payment 
of duties according to the tariff. Either in such case or in the case 
of preliminary examination, a fine termed ''de expediente," varying 
between 1 .5 per cent and 5 per cent of the official value, is imposed 
at the discretion of the inspector. The clearance with declaration 
of ''contents unknown'' is used in preference to the method of 
preliminary examination. 

Calculation of duties. — ^When the entry is assigned for calculation 
the three copies are delivered to the despachante in order that he 
may compute the duties to be paid. When, for example, the assign- 
ment is to an internal exammer the second and third copies only are 
delivered to him. The first or original is sent with a special receipt 
book to the examiner designated, who causes the packages covered 
thereby to be opened. After checking the numbers, marks, and 
coimtermarks, he counts and classifies the merchandise therein con- 
tained, verifying its quantity, measures, weights, and tares, and the 
entered value when goods dutiable ad valorem are in question, and 
makes the necessary notes on -the entry respecting what he finds or 
verifies. If at this examination the examiner verifies the exact- 
ness of the declarations for each item or article described in the 
entry, he notes on the first copy (original) thereof the certificate of 
examination and the amoimt of duties and other imposts that are 
due, records what proportions are payable in gold and in paper, and 
immediately delivers the original to the despachante, who, after 
copying the notations and calculations of the examiner on the second 
and third copies, gives them to the examiner for signature. 

Paymerd of duties, — ^After calculation of duties and other taxes 
has been effected,^ and the proportions payable in gold and paper 
mOreis fixed, the entry is taken to the cashier's office with a state- 
ment on separate form, in duplicate, showing the amount due in 
gold and in paper milreis, and the total of both. One statement is 
kept by the cashier or his deputy. For greater facility, the part of 
duties or taxes due in gold is paid by check issued by the Bank of 
Brazil, purchased there in paper milreis at market rate of exchange. 
After the entry has been paid it is given a progressive number which 
commences to run with No. 1 on the first working day of each month. 
This number is used for identification of the entry in all books 
through which it is passed, and likewise to establish receipt* or 
voucher nunaber. 

1 See p. 45. 
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Designation of examiner. — ^Af ter payment of the entry, receipt of 
duties is noted thereon over authorized signature, record made thereof 
in cashier's books, and the original again sent to the manifest clerk for 
notation of progressive number on the corresponding manifest, and 
reference thereto on the original entry. It is then sent to the divi- 
sion that assigns entries for final or delivery clearance and examina- 
tion. The officer in charge designates on the first (original) and third 
copies an examiner of delivery and clearance on duty in the warehouse 
where goods are stored, after which the first copy (original) is sent 
with receipt book to the examiner concerned, and the third copy \o 
the cashier's office of theCompagnie du Port de Rio de Janeiro which, 
after payment there of the warehouse, discharge, and labor charges, is 
also sent to the same examiner. He, after verifying the exactness of 
calculations on the entry and amounts paid, signs a delivery request 
authorizing the warehouse keeper to release packages covered in entry 
for delivery (second) examination. This examination is conducted 
in the same manner as the internal examination already described * 
and applies to all cases referred to previously. When some excess 
difference is foxmd between previous return and what is verified on 
the delivery examination, the importer is required to pay supplemen- 
tary duties and fines, should any be applicable. This is effected on a 
form known as ''statement of differences,'' calculated by the despach- 
ante, and covered into cashier's office in the same manner as pay- 
ments relating to original entry. After additional warehouse charges 
arising through such differences (if any) have been paid, and the first 
copy (original) and triplicate of entry reach the examiner, he notes 
thereon the fact of payment and the amount of difference, certifies 
to examination of the packages, and delivers the third copy of 
entry to the warehouse keeper in order that he may order delivery 
of the packages, after verifying their marks, numbers, and quantity. 
Importer or his despachante then acknowledges receipt on the original 
entry of packages delivered. 

Internal consumption tax. — ^Merchandise subject to internal con- 
sumption tax or impost (payable in stamps) may not be cleared until 
these have been paid; they are taken up by the customs cashier's 
office through a form designated as ''statement of stamps"^ extended 
in triplicate and certified by the respective internal-revenue officer 
when salt, perfumery, and medicinal specialties are in question, and 
by the examiner when other articles liable to this tax are concerned. 
The first copy (original) of this statement, which is given a progressive 
number, is sent to the examiner for check when merchandise is cleared 
or examined; the second copy is retained by the cashier, and the 
third returned to the owner of the goods with receipt issued by the 
corresponding employee, who also delivers to the interested party the 

1 See p. 41. 3 See facsimile opposite p. 46. 
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internal consumption tax stamps that must be aflBLxed to the articles 
before they are exposed for sale. When certain goods, such as ceramic 
and glassware and textiles, are in question, the stamps are aflixed to 
the third copy of the '* statement of stamps" and to original of the 
customs import entry. 

If importers of merchandise, subject to the internal consumption 
impost dr tax, prepare the corresponding '^ statement of stamps" for 
less than the amount to which goods are subject, they are liable to a 
fine equal in amount to the deficiency due the National Treasury, if 
such differences exceed 10 per cent. This fine goes to the employee 
who discovered the difference. 

Free-entry clearances, — ^Af ter appUcation to the inspector, goods free 
of duty are coursed in the same manner as dutiable shipments. The 
inspector designates an examiner to estabHsh the fact of their being 
entitled to entry free of import duties. The application is then 
checked with description of goods, exemption is allowed, apphcation 
annexed to first copy (original) of the entry, and this takes the 
course already discussed for consimiption entries, with the difference 
that it is given a separate progressive nimiber, since it does not pass 
through the cashier's office. The payment of taxes other than import 
duties is effected on a statement of differences prepared by the 
despachante, like that employed in the payment of differences found 
on dbhvery or second examination of merchandise subject to import 
duties and entered for consimiption. 

Second audit — ^After final examination and dehvery have been 
effected and the third copy of entry turned over to warehouse keeper 
for dehvery of the goods, the first copy (original) of the entry is sent 
by customs messenger to the corresponding division. There a check 
of the arithmetical calculations and liquidation of weights and 
measures, duties payable in gold and paper, internal consumption 
tax or impost, and all other taxes collected, is made to insure that 
these have been paid in accordance with the tariff and other laws in 
force. 

A comparison of the statements in the manifests and consular 
invoices, and the laboratory analyses are made. The despachante's 
receipt for packages is verified and the powers of attorney of owners 
are checked as to date and signature. After estabhshing exactness of 
all these details, the auditor certifies to that fact on the entry and 
sends it to the customs files with the declaration that nothing addi- 
tional is due as a result of the audit. If, on the contrary, differences 
are found due, an auditor's statement of differences is prepared, and 
the delinquents requested to pay; such payments as a rule are 
effected only if refunds for overpayment of duties are due the delin- 
quents. They may not collect these refimds if indebted to the 
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customs for unpaid differences short collected. A leading despach- 
ante at Rio de Janeiro says in this connection: 

The collection of such debts [differences short collected] is thus prolonged for many 
years, and many of them remain unpaid because delinquents and their domiciles 
can not be located. The auditing employee receives a commission of 10 per cent of 
the total of short-collected differences found by him when eventually collected. 

The official method of notifying delinquents respecting additional, 
duties found as result of audit is illustrated by publication in Diario 
Official No. 298, December 19, 1915, pages 13928 and 13929. This 
notice covers certain importations of 1913, gives names of importers 
of record, of the despachantes, progressive entry numbers, and 
amounts due, which are relatively unimportant, reaching a total of 
but 2:878$985 gold ($1,571.93 United States currency) and 3:998$132 
paper ($971.55 United States currency at rate of exchange quoted at 
time of publication). 

No samples in audit system. — ^In the usual course of examination 
in the Brazilian customhouse no samples of textiles, paper, leather, 
or of other goods from which samples may be taken without damaging 
the merchandise, are taken, for consideration upon final audit. If 
this were done it would tend to create uniformity in classification, pro- 
vided a competent central auditor's office had charge of such work. 
It would not leave, as is the case now, the final determination of classi- 
fication in the hands of customs employees who know that there ta no 
possibiUty of their work or returns being controlled. When the 
entry covering such articles has passed through the hands of the oon- 
ferente, or examiner, there is no method whereby his classifications 
may be adequately checked. 

lAmitatians. — ^At the end of two months from the date of the pay- 
ment of duties an importer is barred from claiming a refimd because 
of mistakes in classification or error in calculations. The national 
treasury must make claims against the importer within one year.* 

Section 7. Pure food regulation. 

Alimentary products and beverages may not leave the custom- 
house without the previous submission of a sample to the National 
Laboratory of Analysis, which declares whether the product analyzed 
contains any substances noxious to health. 

Should this be decided in the affirmative, the owner or consignee is 
required to reexport the goods within a period of 30 days, or become 
liable to a fine of 1:000$000. If the analyzed product should not 
contain substances injurious to health, the examiner, on authority of 
the note or bulletin of the laboratory, makes proper notation to this 
effect on the entry. A fee of 20$000 is charged for this analysis. 

*■■■■' - — — ■ ■■■- — ■-■-■■-■ — ■- ■ ■ ■ ■ I ■ I ■ . — ■ n 

1 ''Consolidated Custoias Laws/' art. 666. 
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Section 8. Method of calcnlating duties in Brazil and typical clear- 
ances throngli the Brazilian cnstomhonse at Bio de Janeiro. 
Method of calculating duties. — ^The method of calculating duties in 
Brazil is confusing, in the first place, on accoimt of the fluctuations 
in the currency of the coimtry; in the second place, because 40 per 
cent of the duties are payable in gold milreis and 60 per cent in paper 
milreis;^ and finally, on accoimtof the many other charges which are 
not strictly customs duties collected by the customhouse. These 
additional charges come as an unwelcome surprise to the trader 
tmfamiliar with the Brazilian customs system. On accoimt of the 
complexity attending the clearance of goods through the custom- 
house, the importers are practically forced to have their shipments 
handled by a despachante, or customs broker, although they are not 
required by law to do so. 

Law No. 1452 of December 30, 1905,* providing for the collection 
of 50 per cent in gold and 50 per cent in paper milreis on certain 
enumerated articles and on all other articles 35 per cent in gold and 
65 per cent in paper milreis, has been abrogated. These distinctions 
as to proportion of gold and paper formerly collected on different 
classes of merchandise were abolished by Law 3070-A, of December 
31, 1915 (art. 2, sec. 3), which fixes the proportion to be collected on 
all goods at 40 per cent in gold and 60 per cent in paper milreis. 

Typical clearances. — ^The following typical clearances (A, B, C, D, 
E, and F) show the method of calculating customs duties in Brazil. 
The cases selected for customs classification and the liquidation of 
duties and other charges include American cotton prints, base-metal 
watches, canned peaches, canned salmon, ready-to-wear clothing, 
and small electric motors. All of these are standard products and 
are not chosen because of unusual characteristics which might sub- 
ject them to extraordinary customs taxation. They were selected 
because the articles discussed represent staple lines widely manu- 
factured or produced in the United States in such quantities that an 
export business in them might properly be built up. 

American cotton prints. — ^The following (A) ' illustrates an impor- 
tation of 25,000 yards (22,860 meters) plain-woven American cot- 
ton prints, 25 inches (63.5 centimeters) wide, 64 by 64 ends per 
square inch (25 threads per square of 5 millimeters), weight per 100 
square yards 15 pounds lOfJ ounces (8.500 kilos per 100 square 
meters);* assumed c. i. f. value Rio de Janeiro, $1,329.50 United 

1 The gold milreis equals 10.546 United States cnrrency; the paper milreis fluctuates, and in December, 
1915, was worth aboat $0,243 United States currency. For general table of equiyalents of measures, 
weights, and monetary values, see ExhibitJII, p. 246. 

> Art. II, No. 3, a and b. 

* See facsimile of "nota de despacho,'' or entry, opposite p. 39. 

* The square of 1 inch side divided by 5.06 equals the square of 5 millimeters side. One square yard 
equals 0.836 square meter. For general table of equivalents of measures, weights, and monetary values, 
see Exhibit III, p. 246. 
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States currency, gross weight, 1,592 kilos ^ (3^510 potinds), net 

weight, without interior wrappings, etc., 1,234 kilos (2,720 pounds), 

dutiable under fourth division, paragraph 472 of the tariff, class 

V to VII at 3$400 per kilo. To ascertain item and rate applicable 

under paragraph 472 multiply the. true weight per square m,eter (85 

grams) by 20 (the 10 by 10 thread basis mentioned in caption of 

paragraph) and divide product by number of threads per square of 

85 X 20 
5 millimeters. Hence — ^k — =^ ^^ grams (fractions of grams to be 

omitted) and is weight per square meter that governs classification. 
Specific rate of 3$400 is applicable, ratio (razao) 60 per cent. Duty 
is leviable on the net weight. 

1,234 kilos at 3$400 4:195$600 

35 per cent of 4:195$600 payable in gold milreis 1:468$460 

2 per cent tax on official valuation for port work a ' . . /_^ g \ 139$850 

ou rauo ^razc^y 

Gold milreis 1:608$310 

Converted to paper milreis at 2$180 by Bank of Brazil 3:5061120 

65 per cent of 4:195$600, payable in paper milreia 2:727$140 

Statistical tax , paper |150 

Discharging tax at $0015 per kilo on 1,592 kilos gross weight 2$390 

Handling (shore labor) tax, $005 por kilo, on 1,592 kilos gross weight 7$960 

Tax for port maintenance $001 per kilo on 1,592 kilos gross weight 1$600 

Storage charges prescribed under art. 594 Consolidated Customs Laws and 
amendments, 1 per cent of official valuation (6:993$000), if cleared during 

first month 69$930 

Consumption (internal stamp) tax,^ decree No. 11, 807, Dec. 9, 1915, Chap. II, 

par. 12, div. Ill, at $030 per Uneal meter (22,860 meters) 685$800 

Stamps for entry ,3 bill of lading, and petty charges 5$000 

Total paper milreis 7:006$090 

The following (A-1) illustrates procedure mider the system of 
collecting 40 per cent of the duties in gold milreis and 60 per cent 
in paper, recently decreed. Duties amount to — 

40percentof4:195$600ingold 1:678$240 

2 per cent of official valuation for port works 139$850 

Gold milreis 1 :818$090 

Converted to paper milreis at 2$180 to gold milreis 3:963$440 

60 per cent of 4 :195$600, payable in paper milreis 2 :517$360 

All other charges and taxes identical with those illustrated in " A, " paper . . 772$830 

Total paper milreis 7:253$630 

1 One kilo= 2.2046 pounds. 

2 See facsimile of statement of "stamps due," opposite p. 46. 

> See facsimile of ''nota de despacho/' or entry, opposite p. 39. 
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An additional 247$540 paper is therefore collected under the new 
system. Assuming rate of exchange to be 2$180 paper to the gold 
milreis at the December, 1915, rate, when the paper milreis was 
worth about 24.3 cents United States currency (i. e., an American 
dollar could be sold in Brazil for about 4$ 120), duties and other 
charges would thus reach $1,762.63 United States currency, which is 
132.6 per cent of assumed c. i. f . value: 

Nickel watches. — ^The following (B) illustrates an importation of 
1 gross nickel watches, assumed c. i. f. value Rio de Janeiro $75 
United States currency, gross weight 40 kilos (88 pounds), dutiable 
imder item 4, first division, paragraph 801 of the tariff, at 2$ each, 
ratio (razao) 20 per cent. 

144 watches at 2$000 eich 2881000 

Less preferential reduction granted American watches 20 per cent 57|600 

230$400 

40 per cent of 230$400, payable in gold miheis 92$160 

288$000X2 
2 per cent tax on official valuation for port works oq .q^^q (razao') 28f 800 

Gold milreis 120$960 

Converted to paper milreis at 2$180 263$700 

60 per cent of 230$400, payable in paper milreis 138$240 

Statistical tax, paper $010 

Discharging tax at |0015 per kilo on 40 kilos gross weight $060 

Handling (shore labor) tax at $005 per kilo on 40 kilos gross weight $200 

Tax for port maintenance at $001 per kilo on 40 kilos gross weight $040 

Storage charges, 1 per cent of official valuation 1 :440$000, if cleared during 

first month 14$400 

Stamps for entry, bill of lading, and petty charges 5$000 

Total paper milreis 421$650 

421$650 is equal to $102.46 United States currency which is 136.6 
per cent of assumed c. i. f . value at December, 1915, rate of exchange, 
when the paper milreis was worth about 24.3 cents United States 
currency.^ The facility with which relatively small articles of con- 
siderable value in proportion to their bulk may be illegally intro- 
duced into any country, regardless of the most rigid precautions, sug- 
gests that a rate of duty approximating 136.6 per cent on cheap 
watches much in demand, is a constant incentive to smuggling. 

Canned peaches. — ^The following (C) illustrates an importation of 
10 cases canned peaches, assumed c. i. f . value Rio de Janeiro, $36.30 
United States currency, 24 2-pound cans to the case, gross weight 
260 kilos (573 pounds), weight including tins, 240 kilos (529 pounds), 

1 Tho experience of Uruguay in similar importations, before and after amending tariff schedule, is dis- 
cussed in Chap. Ill, pp. 90, 97. 
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dutiable under item 1, paragraph 91, of the tariff at 1$200 per kilo, 
on weight, including tins, ratio (raz&o) 50 per cent. 

240 kilos at 11200 ., 2881000 

40 per cent of 2881000, payable in gold milreis 115$200 

288S000X2 

2 per cent tax on official valuation for port works-HTv — tt—, — =r^ 11|520 

*^ *^ 50 ratio (razao; 

Gold milreis *. 126$720 

CJonverted to paper milreia at 21180 276$250 

60 per cent of 288$000, payable in paper milreis 172$800 

Statistical tax, paper $100 

Discharging tax at $0015 per kilo on 260 kilos gross weight |390 

Handling (shore labor) tax at |005 per kilo on 260 kilos gross weight. 1|300 

Tax for port maintenance at $001 per kilo on 260 kilos gross weight $260 

Storage charges, 2 per cent of official valuation (576$000), if beared during 
first month. (Art. 600 and table "K" of Consolidated Customs Laws pro- 
vides for double storage charges on imports dutiable under schedule 6 of 

the tariff) 11$520 

Consimiption (internal stamp) tax, decree No. 11807, Dec. 9, 1915, Chap. 11, 
par. 8 (c), div. I, for each 250 gramus or fraction on weight, including tins, 

$025 (240 kilos X 4 X $025) 24$000 

Fee for chemical analysis required under pure-food law 20$000 

Stamps for entry, bill of lading, and petty charges 5$000 

Total paper milreis 511$620 

511$620 is equal to $124.32 United States currency which is 342.5 
per cent of assumed c. i. f . value at December, 1915, rate of exchange, 
when the paper milreis was worth 24.3 cents United States currency. 
Duties on canned fruits until recently were levied on the basis of 60 
per cent in gold and 50 per cent in paper milreis imder the statute 
abrogated by Law 3070-A of December 31, 1915, which establishes 
the proportion of 40 per cent in gold and 60 per cent in paper on all 
dutiable imports. 

Fresh fruit and vegetable comMnation. — In Rio de Janeiro there exists 
a trade combination which controls the market price of fresh fruit 
and vegetables. Whether or not it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to protect this combination, the high duties which have been 
discussed above clearly have this result. The canning industries of 
Brazil are not developed to any extent, notwithstanding the fact 
that these practically prohibitive rates would furnish ample protec- 
tion for any industry of this kind. 

Canned salmon. — ^The following (D) illustrates an importation of 
10 cases canned salmon, assumed c. i. f. value Rio de Janeiro $37.30 
United States currency, 48 1-poimd cans to the case, gross weight 
311 kilos (686 poimds), weight including tins 276 kilos (608 poimds), 
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dutiable under item 2, fourth division, paragraph 62, of the tariflF at 
1$200 per kUo, on weight including tins, ratio (razao) 50 per cent. 

276 kiloe at 1$200 331$200 

40 per cent of 331$200, payable in gold milreis 132$480 

2 per cent tax on official valuation for port works-PTc — .^—7— ~-r 13|250 

*^ '^ oO ratio (razao) 

Gold milreis 1451730 

Converted to paper milreis, at 2$180 317$700 

60 per cent of 331$200, payable in paper mibreis 198$720 

Statistical tax, paper $100 

Discharging tax at $0015 per kilo on 311 kilos gross weight $470 

Handling (shore labor) tax at $005 per kilo on 311 kilos gross weight 1$560 

Tax for port maintenance at $001 per kilo $310 

Storage charges, 2 per cent of official valuation (662$400), if cleared during 
first month. (Art. 600 and table **K" of Consolidated Customs Laws pro- 
vides for double storage charges on fish products dutiable under schedule 4 

of the tariff) 13$250 

Consumption (internal stamp) tax, decree No. 11807, Dec. 9, 1915, Chap. II, 
par. 8 (b), div. I, for each 250 grams or fraction, on weight including tins, 

$025 (276 kilos x 4 x $025) 27$600 

Fee for chemical analysis required under pure-food law 20$000 

Stamps for entry, bill of lading, and petty charges 5$(X)0 

Total paper miheis. 584$710 

584$710 is equal to $142.08 United States currency which is 380.9 
per centof assumed c. i. f. value at December, 1915, rate of exchange, 
when the paper milreis was worth 24.3 cents United States currency. 

Preserved caviar, fish roe or anchovies would be dutiable under the 
same paragraph and at the same rate as canned salmon, while canned 
sardines pay duty under item 1, fourth division of paragraph 62, at 
$600 (600 reis) per kUo, including tins, or at one-half the rate on salmon. 
Pat6 de f oie gras, game, and meats of the delicatessen class are grouped 
with ham, meat preserves, sausages, tongues, soups, etc., under the 
sixth division of paragraph 53 of the tariff, no discrimination existing 
between duties levied on corned beef, for example, and on pat6 de f oie 
gras, or the most expensive potted game and fowl. Hence the finer 
grades of these preserves do not bear their just proportion of customs 
taxation, while canned goods not to be classed as luxuries are heavily 
burdened. As previously observed, the canning industry in Brazil 
has not advanced notably, despite the tariff barrier against cheap yet 
wholesome canned goods. 

Men^s woolen or worsted suits. — ^The followiag (E) illustrates an 
importation of 1 dozen men's woolen or worsted suits, coats, 
vests, and trousers, summer weight, with or without admixture of 
cotton or other vegetable fibers, assumed c. i. f . value Rio de Janeiro 
$116 United States currency; gross weight 60 kilos (132 poimds); 

39454'>— 16 4 
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net weight, without interior packing or wrapping, 33 kilos (72.75 
pounds), dutiable imder item 4, fifth division, paragraph 520, of the 
tariff at 24$000 per kilo net weight, ratio (razfto) 60 per cent. 

33 kilos at 241000 792$000 

40 per cent of 7921000, payable in gold milreis 316$800 

2 per cent tax on official valuation for port works 7921000x2 26$400 

60 ratio (razao) 

Gold milreis 343$200 

Converted to paper milreis at 2|180 748$180 

Statistical tax, paper $010 

60 per cent of 792$000, payable in paper milrds 475$200 

Discharging tax at $0015 per kilo on 60 kilos gross weight $090 

Handling (shore labor) tax at $005 per kilo on 60 kilos gross weight $300 

Tax for port maintenance at $001 per kilo $060 

Storage charges, 1 per cent of official valuation (1:320$000), if cleared dur- 
ing first month 13$200 

Stamps for entry, bill of lading, and petty charges 5$000 

Total paper milreis 1:242$040 

1 :242$040 is equal to $301,82 United States currency which is 260.2 
per cent of assumed c. i. f . value at December, 1915, rate of exchange, 
when the paper milreis was worth 24.3 cents United States currency. 

Electric motors. — ^The f oUowing (F) illustrates an importation of 2 
electric motors, assumed c. i. f . value Rio de Janeiro $126 United 
States currency; gross weight 300 kilos (661 poimds), dutiable under 
first division, paragraph 1008 of the tariflf at 15 per cent ad valorem. 
Article XV, Preliminary Dispositions of the Tariff, requires the con- 
version of foreign entered values to mibeis at 12d. ($0,243 United 
States currency), and American currency consequently is converted 
at 4$120 to the dollar. 

$125.00 X 4$120 515$000 

15 per cent of 515$000=77$250. 

40 per cent of 77$250, payable in gold milreis 30$900 

2 per cent tax on entered or appraised valuation (515$000) for port works. . 10$300 

Gold milreis 41$200 

Converted to paper milreis, considering gold milreis quoted at 2$250 paper . . 92$700 

60 per cent of 77$250, payable in paper milreis 46$350 

Statistical tax, paper $040 

Discharging tax at $0015 per kilo on 300 kilos gross weight $450 

Handling (shore labor) tax $005 per kilo on 300 kilos gross weight 1$500 

Tax for port maintenance $001 per kilo on 300 kilos gross weight $300 

Storage charges, 2 per cent of entered or appraised valuation (515$000), if 
cleared during first month (Art. 600 and table "K" and amendments of 
Consolidated Customs Laws provide for double charges on certain im- 
ports) 10$300 

Stamps for entry, bill of lading, and petty charges 5$000 

Total paper milreis ^ 156$640 
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156$640 is equal to $38.06 United States currency, which is 30.4 
per cent of assumed c. i. f . value at December, 1915, rate of exchange 
when the paper milreis was worth 24.3 cents United States currency. 

Effect of the fluctuation of the milreis, — ^It has been stated that the 
paper milreis fluctuates widely, and for this shipment of motors 
the exchange value of the milreis is taken at the rate prevailing 
during part of December, 1915, $0,243 United States currency. 
Duties and other charges on the motors in the foregoing illustration 
amount, as stated, to $38.06 United States currency which is 30.4 
per cent of the assumed c. i. f . value. If the paper milreis were at 
par (16d. which is $0,324 United States currency), duties and charges 
on the same shipment would be $43.28 United States currency which 
is 34.6 per cent of the assumed c. i. f. value, viz. (F-1): 

40 jper cent of 77$250, payable in gold. 30$900 

2 per cent gold tax for port works, on entered or appraised valuation (515$000) . 10$300 

Gold milreis .' 41|200 

Converted to paper milreis, considering paper milreis at par (16d., or $0,324 

United States ciirrency), and gold milreis quoted at 1$690, paper 691630 

60 per cent of 77$250, papyable in paper 46|350 

All other charges identical with those illustrated in "F,'* paper. . -• 17$590 

Total paper milreis 133$570 

133$570 at $0,324 equals $43.28 United States currency. 

If an importer, therefore, is keeping his books in gold, a decline 
in *he value of the paper nulreis will decrease the ad valorem equiv- 
alent of the duties which he pays; on the contrary, if he keeps his 
accounts in paper milreis, a decline in the value of paper milreis 
will increase the ad valorem equivalent of the duties which he pays. 

A shipper, however, who, taking the provisions of the tariff at face 
value, behoves his motors to be subject to a duty of 15 per cent, 
finds, that after buying his gold milreis at the recent December 
average rate of exchange, for settlement of duties and other charges, 
and through the artificial means of increasing the liquidated amount 
of duties by the exaction of 60 per cent in paper and 40 per cent in 
gold milreis, he or his representative or consignee pays 30.4 per CQnt. 
When the paper milreis is at par (16 d. which is $0,324 United States 
currency) his total duty reaches 34.6 per cent of c. i. f. value, 
because he must purchase gold milreis with paper valued at a higher 
gold equivalent than in the former case, and his duties are thus 
increased in terjps of foreign gold. In either event, his calculation, 
if based on the nominal 15 per cent ad valorem provision, is over 
100 per cent in error. 

Despachante charges. — ^Fees of the despachante or customs broker, 
have not been included in the foregoing examples. His charges 
usually are measured by the value or size of the importation, and 
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sometimes he is retained at a fixed salary per month by the lai^r 
importers. Again, his fees may be based on the economy in pay- 
ment of duties, etc., that he is able to effect for his clients, through 
superior knowledge of the tariff, regulations, etc. Nor has drayage 
been included in the examples, as this is subject to arrangement 
between the parties. 

Section 9. Fines and seizures. 

Upon the subject of fines and seizures in Brazil the Consolidated 
Customs Laws provide: 

Art. 488. If on examination of merchandise, pieces are foimd different in quality 
from those enumerated in the importer's entry, such differences subjecting the goods 
to greater duty, and the importer offers no protest against the higher classification, the 
examiner will make a note of the number, quantity and quaKty of the said pieces, for 
collection of the corresponding duties, and for this purpose it shall be sufficient if the 
notation be signed and certified by the inspector. 

In case of protest, procedure will be taken in accordance with article 492. 

Par. 1. If the difference in duty between the declaration and the result of the 
examination should be 50 per cent or more, and the liquidated difference in duties 
should exceed 100$000, the interested party shall pay in addition for account of the 
examiner, a fine equal to the duty on difference estabhshed. 

Par. 2. If the liquidated difference in duties does not exceed 100$000 a fine of from 
1.5 to 5 per cent provided for under article 477, paragraph 2, shall be collected for 
the omission so verified, whatever the exact difference in amount of duty niay be.* 

Par. 3. When in one or more packages of the same item or lot as described in entry, 
merchandise different in quality from that declared in entry and contained in other 
packages is found, procedure will be taken in accordance with preceding paragraphs. 

Par. 4. If in preparing the entry, interested party should have declared ignoraAce 
as to one or more of the essential characteristics of the merchandise, and the adminiE- 
trative fine provided for in article 477, paragraph 2, has been imposed in consequence 
[1.5 to 5 per cent], and variation or difference should be found in another character- 
istic as to which ignorance did not exist or was not declared, the fine stipulated in 
paragraph 1 of this article shall be imposed, if circumstances are found to be as therein 
set forth. 

Par. 5. Should the packing of the merchandise be so contrived as to conceal the 
goods among others in order to evade duty, the examiner shall confiscate the same 
together with all other goods contained in the package, reportiag the fact to the in- 
spector in order that he may formulate the respective process of seizure. In case of 
condemnation the owner shall forfeit all the goods contained in the package and shall 
pay ^ fine equal to 50 per cent of their value. This last penalty is applied to cases 
where merchandise is foimd in false bottoms, double partitions, or in compartments or 
divisions designed in any way for the concealment of goods. 

Par. 6. In both cases to which the preceding paragraph refers, the owner or con- 
signee shall be submitted to criminal process as provided by article 631, paragraph 2, 
of these regulations. 

Par. 7. If the merchandise contained in one package [shoidd, there be but one 
item in the entry], or in various packages [if there be various items] should all be 
found different from that declared in entry, the simple duties only shall be collected, 
plus the administrative fine of 1.5 to 5 per cent, and in such case the examiner shall 
verify contents of all the packages. * * * 

1 This flne« whenever imposed^ is based on the difference in duties found. 
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Art. 489. If, upon count, measurement, or weighing of merchandise, a greater quan- 
tity than declared in entry is found, the interested party shall pay the difference in 
duties, and besides these an equal amount as a fine for benefit of the examiner, should 
the difference in duties exceed 100$000. 

Par. 1. If the difference in duties does not exceed this amount he shall pay the 
fine prescribed in article 477, paragraph 2 [1.5 to 5 per cent], which shall be based on 
the difference in duties corresponding to excess quantity found. 

Par. 2. If the entry consist of two or more items, differences in quantity found shall 
be combined for the purpose of imposing the fine prescribed in this article. 

Par. 3. Differences in quality [see art. 488 cited] shall not be combined with differ- 
ences in quantity for purpose of the fine of double duties. 

Par. 4. Whenever excess is found in one or more items of the entry, the examiner 
shall consider differences resulting in less than entered quantity that may be found 
in other items of the entry, the fine being collectible under this article, after balance 
of major and minor differences, only on the remaining excess in weight, count, or 
measurement of the merchandise declared in entry. * * * 

Art. 490. If less mercliandise is found upon examination than appears on the im- 
porter's entry, the examiner will commimicate this fact to the inspector, noting the 
fact on the entry, in order that duties may be collected on the contents actually 
found, and fine shall be collected as provided by article 477, paragraph 2 [1.5 to 5 per 
cent] calculated on the amount of duties that the difference would have caused. 

If the circumstances reveal fraud, or removal of contents, the interested party shall 
pay, according to the judgment of the inspector, double duties on the difference 
found to exist between the goods enumerated in the entry and those found upon 
examination. «• 

Article LI of the Preliminary Dispositions of the Tariff reads in 
part as follows: 

Sole paragraph; The penalty of double duty for discrepancies found upon exami- 
nation of goods, shall be incurred whenever the difference in duties leviable exceeds 
1001000. 1 

Section 10. Protests and appeals. 

If upon examination the customs examiner believes that the classi- 
fication is different from the classification declared by the importer 
in the entry, and as a result of the refusal of the importer or his 
despachante to accept the classification proposed by the examiner a 
difference of opinion arises as to what duties are applicable, recourse 
can be had to a tariff commission, composed of eight examiners. 
After considering the question, this commission submits the case, 
with its findings, to the inspector who decides the question according 
to his best judgment. He may accept or reject the findings of the 
commission. If the decision of the inspector is adverse to the 
importer and he refuses to accept it, he may appeal to a commission 
of arbitrators (experts) composed of two merchants named by him 
and of two examines designated by the inspector, who are not 
members of the tariff commission. These arbitrators decide the 
case before them by a majority vote, and in case of a tie the inspector 

1 See also Art. XVU, FreUminary Tariff Dispositionjs cited under Valuation in the Brazilian Custom- 
houses, p. 58. 
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decides the issue. If their decision is again adverse to the importer 
and he does not accept it he may appeal within 30 days to the minister 
of finance, whose decision shall be final. 

The following articles relating to appeal are taken from the Pre- 
liminary Dispositions of the Tariff: 

Abt. XIII, par. 2. Should the interested party not accept the assimilation, he may 
appeal to the competent superior authority in the form aud within the period deter- 
mined by Title XI, Consolidated Customs Laws. 

Art. XVII. Shotdd the examiner not accept the value declared by the interested 
party [respecting values entered when goods are dutiable ad valorem], or if the latter 
rejects the value fixed by examiner, the procedure established under article 511, 
Consolidated Customs Laws, shall be followed. * * * 

Par. 3. Appeal from decision of the arbiters shall lie [respecting entered values of 
goods dutiable ad valorem], and the interested party in all cases shall have the option 
of reexporting goods within the period fixed by the inspector, and after payment of 
any fines that may have been incurred. 

The following articles, covering the question of appeals, are taken 
from the Consohdated Customs Laws of Brazil: 

Art. 511. If the examiner does not. accept the value entered by interested party 
[respecting goods subject to duty ad valorem] or the latter rejects the value fixed by 
examiner, the customs chief, after hearing the opinion of the tariff commission and 
that of any other party he may desire, shall decide the question on its merits. 

Paragraph 1. If final decision is not within jurisdiction of the customs chief, the 
interested party may insist that the question be submitted to arbitration * * ♦. 

Art. 654. From the administrative decisions of inspectors or administrators of rev- 
enue there shall lie — 

(a) Ordinary appeal. 

(6) Appeal for review. 

Art. 655. Ordinary appeal lies — (1) respecting differences in quality touching the 
amount of duties resulting through such differences, and the amount of the fine appli- 
cable; (2) respecting the assimilation of goods, as to the amount of additional duties, 
according to the decision challenged [Art. 13, Preliminary Dispositions of the 
Tariff];* (3) respecting excess merchandise, touching the corresponding amount of 
excess duty and the respective fine; (4) respecting smuggled goods and seizures, as 
to the value of goods seized, and the the fines accruing; (5) respecting fines im- 
posed, concerning their amount. 

Sole paragraph; Ordinary appeal, which may be taken only in cases not within 

jiuisdiction of the customs chief, when differences in quality, classification, value, 

and assimilation are involved, must be taken to arbitral judgment [arts. 515 to 518, 

Consolidated Customs Laws], and from such judgment to the minister of finance. 
* * * 

Art. 656. Appeal for review from decisions within the jurisdiction [of the customs 
chief] may be taken only in cases of incompetence, extralimitation of powers, and 
violation of the law or essential forms. 

Paragraph 1. This appeal shall be directed to the minister of finance, to whom it 
shall be transmitted by the respective customs chief within the terms of article 659, 
even if extraUmitation of powers and violation of the law or essential forms are not 
proven, as the federal treasury alone has power to examine and determine proof in 
such cases. * * * 

^ See p. 54. 
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Art. 657. The jurisdiction of the inspector of the customhouse at Rio de Janeiro 
extends to all questions involving any sum up to 3:000$000; that of the inspectors at 
Santos, Bahia, Pemambuco, and Pard to 2K)00$000; that of the inspectors at Porto 
Alegre, Bio Grande, Santa Catharina, and Macei6 to 1:000$000; and that of other 
inspectors in the remaining customhouses to 500$000. 

Art. 658 * * * Par. 1. Values falling within the jurisdiction referred to are 
determined, not by the value of the goods in question, but by the amount of duties 
caused, except as provided in paragraph 2 of article 492. * * * 

Art. 664. Common appeals shall have the effect to suspend the final action of the 
customs authorities, except in the cases provided by paragraph 2 of article 650. 

Paragraph 2 of article 650 provides that in oases of seizure the auc- 
tion sale shall take place within 48 hours after publication and notifica- 
tion of definite and irrevocable decision of seizure, unless the party 
effecting confiscation prefers to pay 30 per cent of commercial value 
of the goods into the treasury, and the customs chief permits this 
course. 

Section 11. Samples of commercial travelers, advertising matter, etc. 

Law No. 3070-A of December 31, 1915,* article 3, paragraph 10, 
provides that the samples of commercial travelers shall be accorded 
the same exemptions as are accorded to the effects of lyric, dramatic, 
and similar traveling companies. The law^ relating to lyric, dra- 
matic, and similar companies provides that their effects may be 
imported for a period fixed by the inspector of customs, subject 
to a reasonable extension of time by him, without the payment of 
duties, provided that a Brazihan consular certificate issued in the 
country of origin accompanies the samples and specifies the contents 
of the packages. The amount of the duties leviable on the goods 
thus imported must be deposited in the customhouse, or a bond guar- 
anteeing their payment must be filed. The duties deposited will be 
refunded or the bond will be canceled upon the reexportation of the 
samples. 

The registration tax of 10 per cent ' on the official (tariff) valuation 
or on the invoice value if actually dutiable on this basis, applicable 
to mogt articles admitted free of duty, is reduced to 5 per cent on 
commercial travelers' samples. 

Under the same article the duties on advertising catalogues, pros- 
pectuses, posters, etc., are reduced 50 per cent, if the printing thereon 
establishes their identity as such. The duties levied on pocket- 
knives, pencil holders, cigarette cases, etc., clearly not designed and 
imported for sale, but bearing devices, legends, etc., that establish 
their character as advertising media are also reduced in the same 
article by 50 per cent. 

1 Diario Official (Official Gazette) No. 2, Jan. 2, 1916. 
s Preliminary Dispositions of the Tariff, Art. II, par. 27. 
* Consolidatecl Customs Laws, arts. 560 and 561. 
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Section 12. Parcel post. 

When postal packages are received from on board and delivered to 
post office, this office issues a notice to addressees to appear for pur- 
pose of withdrawing them. This is presented by addressee to the 
customs division connected with parcel post service, and there 
assigned for examination, which will be held in presence of owner or 
the person legally designated by him. Classification is iJien made in 
accordance witih the tarilBf, which the interested party may either 
accept or reject. In case of nonacceptance the procedure outlined 
for other protests is followed. Under ordinary conditions when clas- 
sification has been determined, the amoimt of duties and other charges 
are calculated, and collected by an employee of customs cashier's 
office detailed to the division for this purpose. The second examina- 
tion is then made, and if all is found in order, the package is turned 
over to the owner or his representative under receipt. 

Clearance in the parcel post service, owing to its nature, is more 
simple than clearance of regularly manifested goods. It is also 
autonomous because all documents are coursed only through the 
division in charge of this branch, from beginning of the process of 
clearance imtil it is terminated, without the intervention of other 
customs divisions as in other clearances. It should be observed also 
that all documents are coursed by fiscal employees without direct 
initiative or interference by owners or despachantes. The employee 
receiving duties and other charges covers these in the cashier's office 
daily, together with the respective parcel post entries, which are then 
niunbered (after payment), audited, and filed. 

There is, however, no effective audit controlling parcel post ship- 
ments. No consecutive numbers are carried before payment on these 
Hquidations, and proper clearance rests entirely with the examiner.* 

Section 13. Voluntary declaration of differences. 

Article 483 of the Consolidated Customs Laws of Brazil reads as 
follows: 

The voluntary declaration of differences [in class or quantity] of imported merclian- 
dise or of its concealment in any form, or of any other intent to evade customs duties, 
made by the owner or consignee or the representative of either of them, shall be 
accepted for the purpose of nonimposition of penalties prescribed in the fiscal regu- 
lations, and may be offered on any occasion, except in the act of search, examination, 
or verification or when the chief of customs has official knowledge of the facts or 
informer's denunciation of the facts, and for the purposes of this article the act of 
examination or verification shall be considered begun when the respective import 
entry [despacho] has been assigned to the examiner [conferente]. * * * 

1 Law No. 3070-A, Dec. 31, 1915, Art. V: " Postal packages coming from Portugal, like those from other 
European countries, shall have a maximum limit of 5 kilos (11 pounds).'' 
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When questioned as to the actual operation of this article and its 
effect on the revenue the inspector (collector of the customs) at Rio 
de Janeiro replied: 

The effect of article 483 of the Consolidated Customs Laws beyond being liberal has 
also been salutary. Permitting the importer to make the declaration of differences 
in or of the concealment of merchandise, freeing himself of any fine when the custom- 
house has no knowledge of such concealment, or even when the entry [nota de despacho] 
has not been assigned to the respective examiner [conferente,] the occasions when 
merchants have availed themselves of this privilege have been frequent, and as a 
result full duties have been collected that otherwise might often have been lost 
through concealment of the goods, or through differences in quality, weight, or 
quantity. 

But evidently this law also affords the dishonest importer immunity 
when through adverse circumstances he is not able to escape the 
payment of duties. 

Brazil has the highest tariff in the Western Hemisphere. Her long 
coast line is for the most part unguarded and on the land side she 
borders on countries whose tariffs at least are more moderate, such 
as Uruguay, Paraguay, and Argentina. The Brazilian Government 
has made a great effort to suppress smuggling and there are frequent 
references in the public press to the detection of this irregularity.^ 

» The following is a translation of an article which appeared in the newspaper "A Noite," Rio de Janeiro, 
December 17, 1915: 

"the attacks upon the public TREASUKY— ANGTHEE bio scandal in the customhouse — FIRE EXTIN- 
GUISHERS CLEARED AS MANUFACTURES OF ZINC. 

" It was generally believed that the customs authorities had discovered all of the illegal clearances which 
had resulted in a loss of Rs. 12.000:0001000 [$2,916,000 United States currency at current rate of exchange], 
according to the estimate made by the inspector . 

"A great deal still remains to be discovered. Only a few days ago the head of the first section of the 
customhouse casually 'nipped' the triplicate copy of an illegal entry, generally known as 'flyers.' 

"We will tell the story: The steamship discharged into warehouse No. 4 of the port docks several 

packages containing fire extinguishers, from New York, bearing the marks of the bankrupt . 

"The clearance was effected by the already celebrated ex-customs broker , and signed by . 

This entry, No. 1116, instead of fire extinguishers, which would be required to pay Rs. ll:000$000in 
duties, declared 'manufactures of zinc' to the extent of Rs. 1:500$000 ($364.50 United States currencyj in 
duties. The merchandise was released from the warehouse and the fortunate owners paid only Rs. 1 :50(^000. 

"The bMikruptcy of the intervened and the customs broker , already dismissed from the 

customs service, endeavored to obtain money from the firm by presenting the said triplicate copy of the 
clearance in question. 

"The original and duplicate had already .'flown.* 

" went to the customhouse files in order to extract the triplicate. 

" The man In charge of the archive, however, becoming suspicious at the interest displayed in connection 
with a clearance already effected, called the matter to the attention of the head of the first section. 

"The latter took possession of the triplicate copy and informed the collector of the port who caused an 
investigation to be made in order to bring the wrongdoers to j ustice." 

The following is another clipping referring to the same subject which appeared in " A Epoca," Rio de 
Janeiro, December 18, 1915: 

"THE CUSTOMS ARCHIVES ABOUT TO BE ROBBED. 

"The British steamship , arriving from New York, discharged into warehouse No. 4 of the port 

docks several packages, marked , containing fire extinguishers. 

"These packages were fraudulently cleared paying only Rs. 1:500$000 [$364.50 United States currencyj 
when the legitimate duties thereon amounted to Rs. 11:000$000 [$2,673 United States currency]. 

"The ex-customs broker, , attempted yesterday, for some unknown reason, to extract the 

triplicate copy of the clearance papers from the customhouse archives, in which attempt he was not suc- 
cessful in view of the peremptory refusal of the man in charge who frustrated pretensions and com- 
municated the fact to the head of the first section. The latter immediately took possession of the document 
in question and called the matter to the attention of the collector of the port." 
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Section 14. Valuation. 

Under the guise of a system of official valuation almost aU the 
rates of duty in the Brazilian tariff are specific. ,For this reason 
Brazil has no well-estabhshed method by which the value of goods is 
determined. A number of commodities, however, do pay at true ad 
valorem rates, and "blanket" paragraphs in the law almost invariably 
fix an ad valorem duty on goods falling within their terms.^ The pro- 
visions of the Brazihan law relating to valuation are here given.* 

Art. XIV. The amount on which ad valorem duties are levied shall be the cost in 
the export market, to which shall be added all expenses subsequent to purchase, such 
as export dues, freights, insurance, commission, etc., incurred until goods reach the 
Brazilian port of discharge. In the absence of this information, or when the amount 
so indicated is deemed prejudical to the national treasury, it shall be fixed at the gross 
or wholesale price of such articles in the market of importation, minus the amoimt of 
duties applicable, plus 10 per cent of the remainder. 

Nevertheless, the duties on manufactures, clothing, or textiles figured, embroidered, 
or trimmed, subject to ad valorem rates, shall never be inferior to those provided in 
the tariff for the same articles not figured, embroidered, or trimmed. 

Art. XV. For the clearance of goods dutiable ad valorem, as well as for any other 
clearance, the filing of the respective considar invoices duly authenticated by the 
Brazilian consul at place of origin and certifying correctness of declared value shall 
be obligatory, which shall be calculated at 12 pence [$0,243 United States currency] 
per milreis (1$000) rate of exchange. 

In the case of false declaration, or should it be evident that the invoice filed does 
not state the true value of the goods, a fine equal to treble the ascertained value shall 
be imposed on the owner, after the party in interest, should he so desire, has exhausted 
the recourses permitted under article 511 of the Consolidated Customs Laws.' 

A leading despachante (customs broker) of Rio de Janeiro, in his 
unpublished report of December 26, 1915, to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, states in this connection: 

This penalty is rarely imposed, owing to difficidties in the way of the examiner 
[conferente] knowing the exact price at which merchandise was purchased in a 
foreign market, and might give rise to vexations and difficulties not easy to remedy 
even when the honor of persons is attacked by measures less just. 

The Brazilian law has these further provisions relating to valuation : * 

Art. XVI. The examiner shall verify, by such means as lie within his power, the 
exactness of values declared in the entry; to this end he shall consider the invoices 
referred to in the preceding article, and in the absence of these, other authentic 
documents relating to the goods submitted for clearance. Examination of these docu- 
ments should be effected with the necessary reserve, and when the exact value of the 
goods can not be verified by these means, he shall adopt the value in the import 
market, as defined in Article XIV. 

Art. XVII. If the examiner does not agree with the value declared by the importer, 
or if the importer does not accept that fixed by the examiner, the proceduiB indicated 
in article 511 of the Consolidated Customs Laws shall be followed. ^ 

Par. 1. If the value estimated by the arbiters does not exceed by 5 per cent that 

declared by the importer, duties shall be collected on basis of value entered by him. 

■* 

1 See p. 33. s Preliminary DisposiUons of Brazilian Tarifl. * See Appeals, p. M. 
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Par. 2. If the value found by arbiters exceeds by 50 per cent that declared by 
importer, he shall pay the treasury, besides, the duties, a fine of 50 per cent based on 
said duties. 

* * * Voluntary appeal by the importer shall lie from decision of the arbiters, 
and he may, in any case, reexport the goods from the Republic, within the time 
fixed by the inspector [collector of customs] after payment of fines that may have 
been incurred.^ 

The despachante previously quoted states further: 

With reference to ad valorem clearances, if the examiner finds that the value of 
merchandise declared in the entry does not correspond to the true value, he deter- 
mines the market price in accordance with Article XVI, Preliminary Dispositions of 
the Tariff, and in such case an administrative fine varying from 1.5 per cent to 5 per 
cent of the difference in value found is imposed, provided that the owner of the 
goods accepts the increase established. 

While no direct authority for this course is cited, paragraph 2 of 
article 477, ConsoUdated Customs Laws, might sanction the practice 
indicated. 

In practice these provisions of the law are not an effective check 
on undervaluation. The examiners in the BraziUan customhouses 
do not pretend to be competent appraisers. As a rule the ad valorem 
duties in the tariff are on commodities the value of which it is diffi- 
cult to verify. The value declared in the consular invoice and cer- 
tified to by the BraziUan consul at the port of origin, presents the 
problem, but does not solve it; the question is: Is that declared 
value correct? In his effort to determine the true value of goods 
the examiner (conferente) may call for the manufacturer's invoice 
in ^prder to use it as a check on the declared value in the consular 
invoice and he can enforce its production by refusing to dispatch 
or clear the goods, i. e., to permit them to leave the customhouse. 
This effort to verify values, however, is foiled by many importers 
through causing the exporter to make out in addition to the real 
manufacturer's invoice a false invoice corresponding to the consular 
document. If, then, the conferente calls for the manufacturer's 
invoice this false evidence is produced in support of entered values. 

While it would not be fair to say that imdervaluation is universal 
in the case of importations into Brazil on which ad valorem duties 
are charged, it is true that it is very general. In some circles it is 
freely admitted to be one of the recognized ways of avoiding the 
payment of high duties. Obviously a house which consistently under- 
values has a competitive advantage over the house which declares the 
values foimd in the manufacturer's invoice. The pohcy of the Bra- 
zilian Government is to reduce the number of items subject to ad 
valorem rates in the tariff. 

Article 14, Prehminary Dispositions of the Brazilian Tariff, pro- 
vides for the inclusion of freight charges up to the port of discharge 

^^^m^ ■ ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■»■-■■■■■■■ ■ I 11 I ■■■ ■■■■■ ■■■■■ ■ I, ■^■■■^■^. — 1^— ^—i^^i^i^— ^.1— ^— ■^^■^^— ^M^ii^— ^— ■ ■ ^^»m 

I Consolidated Customs Laws, Art. 511, par. 4.. 
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in arriving at the value on which straight ad valorem duties are 
levied. Though it was not possible to ascertain to what extent 
the customs revenue of Brazil is derived from ad valorem provisions, 
it should not be forgotten that this stipulation is an unconscious dis- 
crimination against producing coimtries whose freight rates to Bra- 
ziUan markets are higher than those of their competitors. In this 
connection attention is called to schedule XXXIV, ''machines, appa- 
ratus, tools, and miscellaneous utensils," embracing, with others, 
heavy or cumbersome manufactures largely shipped by American 
exporters, and to the fact that a number* of straight ad valorem 
rates are found in this schedule. 

Section 15. Classification. 

The uncertainties and anomalies of classification under the Bra- 
zilian tariff act are most serious obstacles to honest trade. Nothing 
but a thorough scientific revision of the law will remedy this evil. 
In some form or other it exists in the majority of the paragraphs 
of the law. 

The trader who imports goods into Brazil can not regulate his busi- 
ness with certainty unless he knows what duties he is to pay. As a 
rule honest traders say that they do not care what the tariff is as 
long as it is certain and as long as it is the same for all. The Brazilian 
tariff places a premium on speculation and makes cost accounting 
uncertain. An importer may make out his declaration imder one 
paragraph but have the duty levied under an entirely different 
one. Even where everything has been done in the way of making 
out the consular invoice, packing the goods as required by the law, 
etc., the examiner (conferente) may return the goods at a different 
rate of duty. Many of the paragraphs of the law have a "not other- 
wise specified'' clause and they are constantly used in classification. 

Difference in classification more frequently happens between differ- 
ent ports. They are often because of honest differences of opinion 
between examiners. For example, an American house imported 
certain paint through the port of Rio de Janeiro and paid a duty of 
100 reis per kilogram. About the same time it imported exactly 
the same paint through the port of Santos and the examiner levied 
a duty of one milreis per kilogram or ten times as much as had been 
charged at the port of Rio de Janeiro. An appeal was taken to the 
minister of finance, but the higher duty was held to be appUcable. 

Clever importers can and do profit by the uncertainties of classifi- 
cation under the tariff. The importer who understands the tariff may 
instruct the exporter how to make out his consular invoice, how to 
pack his goods, even how to manufacture them so far as weight is 
concerned in order to pass them into Brazil under a classification 
paying the lower rate of duty. How to classify goods is a part of 
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the business of importing goods into Brazil. In some cases it is a 
trade secret. Importers are not willing to reveal how they get their 
goods in. Undoubtedly the uncertainty in classification is a serious 
obstacle to the development of trade in Brazil and if the American 
exporter is to succeed in this market he must understand the methods 
of classifying his goods most advantageously. 

Deficient specification and nomenclature \mder the. Brazilian tariff 
has shut out entirely from the Brazihan market certain classes of 
inexpensive goods. Not infrequently this has fallen heavily on 
American manufacturers, who produce inexpensive goods, such as 
nickel watches, canned goods, etc.* 

Under any tariff law questions of classification are certain to arise. 
In Brazil, however, the usual difficulties have expanded into a serious 
evil. In making out the entry the importer, or rather his despach- 
ante declares within the limits that safety permits naturally the 
classification which calls for the lower duty. The tendency of the 
examiner is to accept the classification entered by the broker. The 
way in which goods are described often determines their dutiable 
return, and there is much opportunity for improper classification of 
goods. The following is given upon good authority as a case illus- 
trating the elasticity of Brazihan tariff provisions: 

Boric acid might be entered under any of three headings of the tariff: "Acido 
borico, crystalliflado, em palhetas ou em po," "pastilhas 6 pastas medicinaes de qual- 
quer qnalidade/' or '^pastilhas comprimidas ou fundidas, tabloides de qualquer 
qualidade." The first pays a duty of 250 reis per kilo, raz^ 25 per cent; the second, 
3$200 per kilo, razSo 40 per cent; and the third, 40|000 per kilo, razSo 40 per cent. 
In a recent case, a shipment of compressed boric acid tablets which clearly belonged 
under the third heading was entered as boric acid **em palhetas." 

Section 16. Abandonment and sale of abandoned or nnclaimed goods. 

Merchandise in the Brazilian customhouse not claimed by its owners 
within six months after its discharge is considered abandoned. It 
is then included in the list of abandoned goods pubUshed in the 
Diario Official (Official Gazette), in which the packages are described 
and the owners requested to withdraw the same within 30 days. Upon 
the expiration of this period they are considered entered for consump- 
tion, a commission is appointed to open the packages and classify 
contents, and notice of first pubhc auction is then given. If at 
the first auction an amount greater than their official (tariff) value 
is not bid, the packages are stored in warehouse. The goods are 
again advertised and offered for sale at a second auction. At this 
sale the law Ukewise requires that the goods must bring an amoimt 
equal to the official value. If this amoimt is not realized, a third 
and final sale is advertised at the customhouse door. At this sale 
goods are knocked down to highest bidder without regard to official 

1 See p. 45. 
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value, but the officer presiding at the auction may, should he deem 
bids offered for some of the lots prejudicial to the Treasury, with- 
draw them from sale. When sale is effected, and the successful 
bidder has deposited 20 per cent of his bid, the corresponding form 
of auction statement is coursed through the auction division, and 
after payment of balance of bid has been covered into cashier's office, 
together with auctioneer's commission, the statement is sent to exam- 
iner on duty at warehouse where goods are stored, for deUvery of 
goods upon receipt signed by purchaser.* 

If inflammable and similar goods abandoned do not reahze cus- 
toms duties and other charges upon auction sale, the deficit is a charge 
against responsible owner or consignee.^ 

If lithographs and printed matter described in paragraph 610 of the 
tariff, when abandoned, do not bring amoimt of customs duties upon 
auction sale, they are withdrawn from sale and destroyed. 

Section 17. Protection and indnstries. 

Tariff 'protection. — ^The protectionist sentiment in Brazil is very 
strong. There is no political party or influential body of persons in 
the ooimtry which is opposed to protection. The rates of duty in the 
tariff are a wall intended to protect domestic industry. No statement 
is more misleading than the one frequently heard in the United 
States of America that the sole object of South American tariffs is to 
raise revenue. In Brazil and elsewhere nascent industries are fostered 
and favored, and duties are adjusted to suit the interests of him who 
wishes to make a venture into the field of national industry. The 
duties on pianos furnish a good example of the extent to which Bra- 
zilian legislators go in protecting industry. These duties are very 
high. They protect one piano factory at Curityba — the only piano 
factory in Brazil. This so-called factory is located in a building 
previously used for a dwelling, and at best it can not build more than 
10 or 12 pianos at a time. There are other cases of this kind. 

It is difficult to make clear the exact nature of the ultraprotection 
of BrazU. It is one phase of that recognized practice of the Govern- 
ment helping the individual. Industries which hardly exist at all are 
protected by prohibitive duties. Sericulture is scarcely known in 
Brazil. Yet very high duties are levied on sUk goods to protect a few 
miUs that do not pretend to supply the domestic market. There are 
few sheep in Brazil. Yet high duties are maintained on woolen goods 
in order that a small domestic industry may continue to exist. 

Assemhling indvMries. — ^A few examples will illustrate aiu)ther form 
of protection. There is a high duty on umbrellas and a lower duty 
on the component parts of lunbreUas. The national umbrella 

1 Express abandamnent may be made in writing by ownars of goods. (Far. 1, art. 255, ConsoiMated 
Customs Laws.) 
s Art. 261, Consolidated Customs Laws. 
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industry of Brazil consists of assembling the respective parts of the 
umbrellas, much to the profit of the manufacturer. The production 
of matches is extensive, having an annual value of approximately 
$6,039,000. (See Table 1, p. 64.) Although Brazil has Paran4 pine 
which might be used in this industry, the wood is imported, prepared, 
from Norway. The phosphorus is also imported so that the national 
industry consists of dipping the wood into the phosphorus. 

The manufacture of flour has grown until its annual production is 
approximately $16,173,000. (See Table 1, p. 64.) Brazil, however, 
produces no wheat. The millers import their wheat from Argen- 
tina. They sell their product at high prices which the tarilGF enables 
them to maintain. These manufacturers and Argentina flour inter- 
ests are bitterly opposed to the 30 per cent preferential given by 
the Brazihan Government to American flour. They try each year 
to prevent its reenactment in the annual budget. 

Protection measured hy razao. — ^While the raz&o .pf the Brazilian 
tariff no longer, if it ever did, measures the ad valorem equivalent of 
the specific duties in the Brazihan tariff, it is entirely safe to say 
that the actual duties, if reduced to a percentage of current c. i. f . 
values, would be greater than the razao. Dr. Manoel Jansen MuUer, 
the well-known authority on the Brazihan tariff already referred to, 
said that wherever the raz3.o exceeded 40 per cent the rate represented 
ample protection. There are 2,839 items in the Brazihan tariff; 2,015 
of these items have a razao of 40 per cent or over. There are 51 
items with a 40 per cent raz&o; 1,505 items with a 50 per cent razao; 
439 items with a 60 per cent razao; 18 items with an 80 per cent 
raz&o; and 2 items with a 100 per cent raz3.o. 

Brazil has some substantial domestic industries and American ex- 
porters will find the cojnpetition furnished by them a real factor in 
Brazilian trade. Statistics on the extent of these industries are very 
hard to obtain. No census of production has been taken. Through 
the activities of our able commercial attach^, Prof. Lincoln Hutch- 
inson, however, some statistics have been gathered which are highly 
instructive. These have been siunmarized in the following table. 
Prof. Hutchinson warns the reader against accepting these data as 
anything other than approximations, since they were gathered in 
some cases from sources which were not entirely rehable. 
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Table 1.— BRAZILIAN MANUFACTURES. 



Industry. 



Wine 

Butter and cheese. 

Pastry 

Mineral waters 
and spirits. 

Cravats 

Stone (quarries)-., 
Saddles and har- 
ness. 
Confectionery, 
chocolate, etc. 

Furniture, etc 

Boots and shoes. . 
Tanned hides 

Preserves 

Lard 

Soap and tallow 
candles. 

Hats 

Beer 

Flour 

Oils and resins 
(chiefly cotton- 
seed oil). 

Xarque (dried 
beef). 

Paper and card- 
board. 

Cordage 

Cement and lime. 

Glass 

Underclothing... 

Tobacco 

Iron and foundry 
work. 

Herva Matte 

Sugar 

Matches 

' Ceramic products 

Sawmills and car- 
penter work. 

Naval construo- 
tion. 

Salt 

Cotton mills 

Woolen goods 



Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 



104 
133 



87 
145 

11 

21 
40 

40 
85 



119 
108 



18 
34 

91 

83 
186 



100 
20 



26 

23 

7 
36 

7 

31 

104 
192 

44 
199 

18 
179 

197 

17 

53 

161 
15 



Approxi- 
mate an- 
nual value 
of product. 



$1,623,000 
2,333,000 



1,299,000 
3,071,000 

773,000 

1,103,000 
1,970,000 

1,403,000 
4,916,000 



19,044,000 
5,030,000 



927,000 
4,495,000 

7,347,000 

9,892,000 
7,562,000 



16,173,000 
1,559,000 



12,293,000 

1,869,000 

8.54,000 
1,707,000 

1,219,000 

2,100,000 

10,707,000 
13,025,000 

8,024,000 
22,653,000 

6,039,000 
3,958,000 

14,466,000 

2,592,000 

3,589,000 

78,143,000 
3,792,000 



Approxi- 
mate ag- 
gregate 
capital. 



$956,000 
1,000,000 



867,000 
2,210,000 

334,000 

621,000 
839,000 

683,000 
2,011,000 



3,372,000 
3,162,000 



682,000 
1,450,000 

5,049,000 

3,938,000 
9,185,000 



5,472,000 
1,130,000 



2,092,000 

2,226,000 

838,000 
3, 753, 000 

992,000 

1,050,000 

4,317,000 
8,237,000 

4,750,000 
24,687,000 

5,700,000 
3,516,000 

4,829,000 

738,000 

3,154,000 

45,009,000 
4,949,000 





Approxi- 


Average 
value of 
imports. 


mate ag- 
gregate 
number 
of em- 




ployees. 


$11,183,000 


1,316 


2,557,000 


981 


97,000 


683 


1,133,000 


1,655 


51,000 


689 


582,000 


699 


66,000 


1,309 


97,000 


1,203 


790,000 


2,845 


434,000 


7,379 


728,000 


1,967 


2,221,000 


606 


129,000 


587 


307,000 


1,763 


773,000 


3,268 


243,000 


2,942 


10,943,000 


1,499 


3,931,000 


532 


4,829,000 


3,782 


2,333,000 


834 


331,000 


586 


4,189,000 


1,027 


2,322,000 


1,328 


1,443,000 


2,218 


332,000 


7,407 


69,307,000 


7,362 


None. 


4,975 


16,000 


13,136 


1,300 


4,000 


3,186,000 


2,553 


2,636,000 


3,766 


4,219,000 


3,622 


651,000 


2,146 


22,765,000 


45,942 


3,931,000 


1,957 



Brazilian State of chief 
production. - 



Rio Grande do Sul. 

Santa Catharina, Paran&, Rio 
de Janeiro and Federal Dis- 
trict, Minas, S&o Paulo. 

Rio Grande do Sul, Sfto 
Paulo, Rio de Janeiro. 

Rio Grande do Sul, Paran&, 
Minas, S&o Paulo, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Rio de Janeiro, S&o Paulo, 
Rio Grande do Sul. 

Many centers. 

Rio Grande do Sul, Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Parand. 

Rio Grande do Sul, Paran4, 
S&o Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, 
Bahia. 

Rio Grande do Sul, Rio de 
Janeiro. Sao Paulo, Santa 
Catharina, Paran4, Bahia, 
Pemambuco. 

(») 
Rio de Janeiro, Sfto Paulo, 
Rio Grande do Sul, Minas 
Geraes. 

(«) 
Rio Grande do Sul, Paiaa4. 
S&o Paulo. 

(«) 

0) 
Rio de Janeiro. Para, Rio 

Grande do Sul, Minas, Sao 

Paulo, Amasonas. 
Rio de Janeiro. S&o Paulo. 
Bahia, Pemambuco, Alagdas, 

CeanL 

Rio Grande do Sul. 

S&o Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, 

Pemambuco. 
S&o Paulo. 
Parand, S&o Paulo, Rio de 

Janeiro. 
S&o Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, 

Pemambuco, ParanA. 
Rio de Janeiro, S&o/ Paulo, 

Rio Grande do Sul. 

0) 
Rio de Janeiro, S&o Paulo, 

Bahia, Rio Grande do Sul, 

Pemambuco. 
Paran&, Santa Catharina, 

Rio Grande do Sul. 
Pemambuco, Bahia, Ala- 

§das, Sergipe, Rio Grande 
o Norte, etc. 

(•) 
Rio de Janeiro, S&o Paulo, 

Parand. etc. 
Paran&, Santa Catharina. 

Rio de Janeiro and other 

ports. 
Rio Grande do Norte, Rio de 

Janeiro, Bahia. 

V) 
Rio de Janeiro, S&o Paulo, 

Rio Grande do Sul. 






Note.— Footnotes on facing page. 
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It should be noted that many of the industries mentioned in Table 1 
follow closely upon the natural resources of the coxmtry. Among 
these are wine^ butter and cheese, stone, tanned hideS; lard, candles, 
xarque (jerked beef), tobacco, herva matte, and others. 

The forests of Brazil are unUmited. Some progress has been made 
in the cutting of Parang pine. Excellent machinery is employed in 
some of the sawmills. 

It is natural to find in a State like Rio Grande do Sul industries 
which are the accompaniment of cattle raising. In the southern 
States of Brazil substantial beginnings have been made in the pro- 
duction of leather, saddles and harness, xarque, and frozen beef. 
The boot and shoe industry has become so extensive that it prac- 
tically suppUes the domestic market. It centers chiefly in Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 

The manufacture of the cheaper grades of cotton textiles is 
well developed in Brazil. The annual production approximates 
$78,143,000. Raw cotton can be raised successfully in Brazil. 
Cotton goods are taxed in the tariff with a very high duty. 

Coal is scarce in Brazil. Some deposits of poor coal are worked, 
but that which is used is generally imported. Many of the indus- 
tries are operated by hydroelectric power. 

Comments ofSr. M. Jansen MvMer. — ^The following digest of a part 
of a report made by Sr. M. Jansen Muller will tend to confirm the 
statements made above about the nature of the Brazilian tariff law 
and its protective features.® 



Per cent. 

1 Rio de Janeiro and Federal District 54. 2 

S3,o Paulo 26.0 

Rio Grande do Sul 8. 3 

Minas Geraes 4.4 

Bahja 2.6 

Pemambuco 2. 1 



97.6 



« Rio de Janeiro and Federal District 36. 7 

Rio Grande do Sul 25. 7 

Pemambuco 16. 1 

Sao Paulo 7. 9 

Matte Grosso 7. 2 



93.6 



« Rio de Janeiro and Federal District 52. 

Pemambuco 12. 2 

Rio Grande do Sul 7. 1 

sao Paulo 3. 6 

Minas Geraes 2. 9 



87.8 



4 Rio de Janeiro and Federal District 53. 7 

sao Paulo 26.4 

Rio Grande do Sul 13.3 

Bahia 3.3 

Pemambuco 1. 4 



98.1 



Percent. 

s Rio de Janeiro and Federal District 29. 7 

Bahia 29.1 

Rio Grande do Sul 11.2 

Amazonas 9. 

Pemambuco 6. 5 

Minas Geraes 3. 



88.5 



• Rio de Janeiro and Federal District 40. 

Parana 32.5 

sao Paulo 15. 7 

Rio Grande do Sul 4. 7 

Pemambuco 3. 8 

Santa Catharina 2. 4 



99.1 



7 xn textiles: 

Rio de Janeiro and Federal District 43. 4 

sao Paulo.: 26.5 

Minas Geraes 6. 5 

Bahia 5.2 

Pemambuco 5. 

Rio Grande do Sul 4. 4 

Maranhao 2. 4 

Alagdas 2.0 

Sergipe 1.6 

Ceara 1.0 



98.0 



8 This digest extends to p. 73. It is extracted from a report of Manoel Jansen Muller, "Tarifa Alfande- 
garia do Brazil," Journal de Economia Politica, Vol. II, No. 4. 
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This report was made as an outcome of Sr. Muller's mission to 
France in 1913, connected with the study of tariff systems, and it is 
likely that Sr. Muller will have a prominent share in any contem- 
plated revision of the Brazilian customs tariff.* To illustrate per- 
centages of a given value at that time, collected by different countries 
upon imported goods, Sr. Muller has selected the tariffs of several 
admittedly protectionist coimtries for purposes of comparison with 
the law of Brazil, in order to bring into sharper relief the prohibitive 
nature of certain Brazilian tariff provisions. The American tariff 
rates used by Sr. Muller are those in the tariff act of August 5, 1909, 
known as the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act. While the Brazilian paper 
milreis has fluctuated widely since the date of Sr. Muller's report, 
being then worth about $0,324 United States currency, his calcula- 
tions and deductions are none the less valuable for comparative 
purposes. 

Payment of duties in gold and paper. — ^Although the recent decline 
in value of paper milreis from par has tended to reduce the liquidated 
amount in duties on articles formerly paying 35 per cent in gold 
and 65 per cent in paper, this has been partially compensated by 
the new law requiring collection of duties at 40 per cent in gold and 60 
per cent in paper .^ On articles formerly paying 50 per cent in gold and 
50 per cent in paper (hair felt hats, shoes, lard, butter, cheese, pre- 
served fruits, hulled rice, crackers, biscuits, macaroni or soup paste, 
and beer, of those discussed by Sr. Muller) and on which 40 per cent 
in gold and 60 per cent paper now is collected, this modification, as 
weU as decline of value in the currency, obviously has reduced duties 
in terms of gold, but not to an extent that would seriously disturb 
the importance of comparisons instituted by him, in considering 
the general tariff situation in Brazil. 

Dr. MuUer^s comparisons of percentages. — Sr. MuUer's analysis and 
comparison of percentages are given below. In arriving at these he 
has in most instances based his calculation on export values adopted 
by the Permanent Commission on Customs Valuations of France, 
as typical and average in the year preceding his report. It must be 
borne lq mind that all of the examples are comparative only, and 
endeavor rather to contrast the tariff theory in the coimtries men- 
tioned than to indicate the exact percentages of duty collected on 
correct market values. Argentine surtaxes are not included by him 
in discussing percentages, but the figures given for Argentina are not 
without interest in relation to the general subject of protection in 
South America.^ 

1 Under Law No. 3070-A, Dec. 31, 1915, Art. U, Sec. XUI, the President of Brazil is authorized to have 
drafted a project of tariff revision, which shall so far as possible substantiate amendments to the tariff now 
existing, and is directed to submit this opportunely to the legislative branch of the Government. 

2 See p. 45. 
«Seepp. 26, 121. 
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Schedule 2: 

Hair felt hats; value, 4.30 francs (10.83 United States currency) each: per cent. 

Argentina 116. 2 

United States 70. 5 

Germany 29. 4 

France 23. 3 

Brazil 332.9 

(The Brazilian razao or nominal equivalent of duties is 60 per cent 
of the official valuation.) 
Schedule 3: 

Leather shoes, more than 22 cm. in length; value, 15 francs ($2.89 United 
States currency) per pair: 

Argentina 40. 

United States ^ 10. 4 

Germany 16. 7 

France 13. 4 

Brazil 115.4 

(The Brazilian razao or nominal equivalent of duties is 60 per cent 
of the official valuation.) 
Schedide 4: 

Lard of pork; value, 1.45 francs ($0.28 United States currency) per kilo — 

Argentina 27. 6 

United States 11. 7 

Germany 10. 8 

France 20. 7 

Brazil 46.2 

(The Brazilian raz3.o or nominal equivalent of duties is 50 per cent 

of the official valuation.) 
Or taking the Argentine official valuation of 20 centavos per kilo 
($0,193 United States currency) he gives the following comparative 
percentages on lard of pork — 

Argentina 40. 

United States 17. 

Germany 15. 7 

France 30. 

Brazil 67.0 

(The Brazilian razao or nominal equivalent of duties is 50 per 
cent of the official valuation.) 
Condensed milk; value, 0*90 francs ($0,174 United States currency) per 
kilo- 
Argentina 39. 

United States 25. 6 

Germany 83. 3 

France 37. 

Brazil , 114.8 

(The Brazilian razao or nominal equivalent of duties is 60 per cent 
of the official valuation.) 
Butter; value, 3.05 francs ($0.59 United States currency) per kilo — 

Ai^ntina 16. 4 

United States 22. 3 

Germany 12. 3 

France 10. 

BrazU .^ , 109.8 

(The Brazilian razao or nominal equivalent of duties is 50 per cent 
of the official valuation.) 
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Schedule 4 — Continued. 

Cheese; value, 2.30 francs (10.444 United States currency) per kilo — Percent. 

Argentina 43. 5 

United States 29. 4 

Germany 17. 8 

France 15. 3 

Brazil 116.3 

(The Brazilian razao or nominal equivalent of duties is 50 per cent 
of the official valuation.) 
Hams; value, 1.950 francs ($0,376 United States currency) per kilo — 

Argentina 64. 1 

United States 23. 6 

Germany 46. 2 

Prance ^ 18. 

Brazil 127. 1 

(The Brazilian razao or nominal equivalent of duties is 50 per cent 

of the official valuation.) 
Or taking the Argentine official valuation of F0.60 per kilo (f 0.482 
United States currency) he gives the following comparative percent- 
ages on ham — 

Argentina 60. 

United States 36. 

Germany 18. 4 

Prance 14. 

Brazil 99. 2 

(The Brazilian razao or nominal equivalent of duties is 50 jper 
cent of the official valuation.) 
Stearic candles; value ($0,275 United States currency) per kilo — 

Argentina 35. 3 

United States. 21. 2 

Germany 20:4 

France 11. 3 

Brazil 175. 

(The Brazilian razao or nomiual equivalent of duties is 60 per cent 

of the official valuation.) 
Or taking the Argentine official valuation of P'O.SO per kilo ($0.29 
United States currency) he gives the following comparative percent- 
ages on stearic candles — 

Argentina 33. 3 

United States 20. 

Germany 19. 2 

France 10. 7 

Brazil 165. 3 

(The Brazilian razao or nominal equivalent of duties is 60 per 
cent of the official valuation.) 
Schedule 6: 

Combs of horn, bone, etc.; value, 18 francs ($3.47 United States currency) 
per kilo — 

Argentina 20. 8 

United States 41. 7 

Germany 2. 1 

France * 8. 4 

Br8.zil 68. 9 

(The Brazilian razao or nominal equivalent of duties is 50 per cent 
of the official valuation.) 
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Schedule 5 — Continued. 

Combs of horn, bone, etc. — Continued. 

Or taking the Argentine official valuation of f 3 per kilo ($2.89 
United States currency), he gives the following comparative percent- 
ages on the same combs — Per cent. 

Argentina 25. 

United States 50. 

Germany 2. 5 

France 10. 

Brazil. 82.6 

(The Brazilian raz^o or nominal equivalent of duties is 50 per 
cent of the official valuation.) 
Schedule 6: 

Dried or desiccated fruits (United States preferential not considered); 
value (on comparative basis of Argentine official vaulation only) ($0,193 
United States currency) per kilo — 

Argentina 25. 

United States 23.0 

Germany 20.5 

France 12.0 

Brazil 82.6 

(The Brazilian razao or nominal equivalent of duties is 50 per cent of 
the official valuation.) 
Preserved fruits; value, 1 franc ($0,193 United States currency) per kilo — 

Argentina 125.0 

United States 89.7 

Germany 87.5 

France 15. 5 

Brazil 268.0 

(The Brazilian razao or nominal equivalent of duties is 50 per cent 

of the official valuation.) 
Or taking the Argentine official valuation of T'OAS per kilo, he 
gives the following comparative percentages on preserved fruits — 

Argentina ; 55. 5 

United States '.. 39.9 

Germany 38.9 

France 6. 9 

Brazil 119.1 

(The Brazilian raz9^ or nominal equivalent of duties is 50 per 
cent of the official valuation.) 
Schedule 7: 

Hulled rice; value ($0.0772 United States currency) per kilo (comparative 
basis on Argentine official valuation of P'O.OS per kilo only)— 

Argentina 36. 4 

United States 83.6 

Germany. 27.3 

France 29. 1 

Brazil 129.6 

(The Brazilian razao or nominal equivalent of duties is 15 per cent 
of the official valuation.) 
Biscuits, crackers, etc.; value ($0.23 United States currency) per kilo — 

Argentina 62.5 

United States 46.3 

Germany 62.5 
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Schedule 7 — Continued. 

Biscuits, crackers, etc. — Continued. Per cent. 

Prance 25. 

Brazil 186.0 

(The Brazilian razlU) or nominal equivalent of duties is 50 per cent 

of the official valuation.) 
Or taking the Aigentine official valuation (10.29 United States cur- 
rency) per kilo — 

Argentina 50.0 

United States 37.0 

Germany 50.0 

France 20. 

Brazil 148.8 

(The Brazilian razSU) or nominal equivalent of duties is 50 per 
cent of the official valuation.) 
Macaroni, vermicelli, and soup pastes; value (10.107 United States cur- 
rency) per kilo — 

Aigentina 135.1 

United States 30.6 

Germany 56. 5 

France 28. 7 

Brazil 241.4 

(The Brazilian razS.o or nominal equivalent of duties is 40 per cent 
of the official valuation.) 
Schedule 8: 

Tea; value ($0.75 United States currency) per kilo — 

^ Argentina 25.6 

United States Free. 

Germany 8.0 

France 53. 

Brazil 158.9 

(The Brazilian raz^ or nominal equivalent of duties is 50 per cent 
of the official valuation.) 
Or taking the Aigentine official valuation ($0.58 United States currency) 
per kilo: 

Argentina 33.3 

United States Free. 

Germany 10.4 

France 68. 8 

Brazil 206.6 

(The Brazilian razSlo or nominal equivalent of duties is 50 per cent 
of the official valuation.) 
Brazilian production of yerba mate (Paraguayan tea) may account 
partly for this excessive rate on tea. 

Schedule 9: 

Kefined sugar; value ($0.0772 United States currency) per kilo (on com- 
parative basis of Argentine official valuation only) — 

Argentina 112.5 

United States 54.1 

Germany 125.0 

France 82.5 

Brazil 206.6 

(The Brazilian razao or nominal equivalent of duties is 80 per cent 
of the official valuation.) 
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Schedule 9 — Continued. 

Refined sugar — Continued. 

Before Brazil became signatory to the Brussels Convention the 
Brazilian percentage was 400 per cent on refined sugar, same valuation 
basis. 
Bottled beer; value ($0.0772 United States currency) per kilo — Per cent. 

Argentina 95.8 

United States 87.5 

Germany 18.7 

France 34. 4 

Brazil 837.5 

(The Brazilian razSo or nominal equivalent of duties is 60 per cent 

of the official valuation.) 
Or taking the Argentine official valuation ($0.15 United States 
currency) per bottle (about $0,112 United States currency per kilo, 
ross weight) — 

Argentina 66.6 

United States 60.8 

Germany 13. 

France 24.6 

Brazil 582.6 

(The Brazilian razao or nominal equivalent of duties is 60 per 
cent of the official valuation.) 

Sr. MuUer comments forcefully on the degree of protection given 
by Germany (18.7 per cent or 13 per cent, according to the valuation 
basis selected) to its great brewing interests, contrasted with the 
percentages of 582.6 per cent and 837.5 per cent, respectively, that 
the Brazilian tariff imposes. He shows that on certain brands, 
"Drei Lilien,'' for example, this percentage runs as high as 1,026 per 
cent. Contrasting protection on the brewed product, with com- 
paratively low percentage collected on the malt and hops, he reaches 
the natural conclusion that Brazilian revenues suffer loss both 
through the prohibitive duties on beer and the nominal duties on raw 
materials for its manufacture, and shows that both the United 
States and Germany, respecting malt, and the United States, Ger- 
many, and France on hops, all great beer-producing countries, while 
not approaching within measurable distance of Brazil's protective 
percentage on beer, yet coUect higher rates on the raw materials than 
does Brazil (both examples follow). Manifestly the relatively low 
Brazilian duties on malt and hops operate further to ''protect" 
Brazilian breweries. 

Schedule 7: 

Malt; value, $0.0482 United States currency per kilo (on comparative basis 
of Argentine official valuation only) — Per cent. 

Argentina 10. 

United States 63.4 

Germany 51. 4 

France 16. 

Brazil 33.4 
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Schedule 8: 

Hops; value, $0,482 United States currency per kilo (on comparative basis 
of Argentine official valuation only) — Per cent. 

Argentina 5. 

United States 72.6 

Germany 35. 

France 14. 

Brazil 12.4 

Schedule 10: 

Shoe blacking; value, $0,164 United States currency per kilo — 

Argentina. 25. 

United States 25.0 

Germany 16. 6 

France 5. 

Brazil 125.4 

Lead writing pencils; value, $1,447 United States currency per kilo — 

Argentina 16. 6 

United States 47. 7 

Germany 6. 6 

France 27. 5 

Brazil 82.6 

Writing inks (Brazilian percentage based on average rates collected on 
different classes of writing inks); value, $0.23 United States currency 
per kilo — 

Argentina 6. 3 

United States 25. 

Germany 3. 4 

France 10. 

Brazil 93.0 

Or taking the Argentine official valuation of $0.0965 per kilo — 

Argentina 25. 

United States 25.0 

Germany 13. 4 

France 40. 

Brazil 372. 

Referring to Schedule 11, of the Brazilian tariff (chemical products, 
drugs, and pharmaceutical supplies) Sr. M. Jansen Muller directs at- 
tention to the fact that of over 400 rates in this schedule 230 are 
based on the theoretical percentage of 50 per cent, 38 on that of 40 
per cent, 26 on 30 per cent, 103 on 25 per cent, 11 on 20 per cent, 12 
on 15 per cent, and 1 on 60 per cent, and that upon liquidation of 
these, even assuming official valuation to be approximately correct, 
these percentages as to nearly all of the paragraphs are materially 
increased through the artificial means of collecting part of duties in 
gold and part in paper milreis. Contrast is then offered respecting 
the Argentine tariff, which, with over 900 rates on the same generic 
class of articles officially valued at less than by Brazil in the great 
majority of instances, estabhshes the percentage of 25 per cent in 
over 900 paragraphs. In his report he makes the statement that the 
Brazilian customs import tariff is the highest in the world, and this 
is borne out by a test of its provisions. Following a general discus- 
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sion of this schedule, Brazilian effective percentages of 391.6 per cent 
on mineral water, 127.6 per cent and 198.5 per cent on medicinal 
capsules, and of 232.5 per cent on medicinal pUls and granules are 
shown. 

Discussing schedule 13, bamboo, rushes, rattan, osiers, etc., he 
limits himself to a comparison of the theoretical percentage of Argen- 
tina, 25 per cent; of United States percentages of 10 per cent, 15 per 
cent, 20 per cent, 25 per cent, and 45 per cent, and contrasts these with 
the Brazilian percentage of 50 per cent for all except one item, and 
observes that this is effectively increased even on official valuations 
by the system of part payment of duties in gold and part in paper 
mUreis. 

Referring to schedule 14 of the Brazilian tariff effective percen- 
tages of 208.2 per cent, 161.2 per cent, and 184 per cent on straw 
hats, and of 129.1 per cent and 187.8 per cent on cordage are shown. 

Similar demonstrations could be continued indefinitely, but enough 
have been offered to establish fairly the practical effects of Brazilian 
customs taxation. It must be remembered that charges other than 
customs duties, though collected by Brazihan custom house, have 
not been considered in arriving at percentages. 

Percentage of duties collected. — Brazil, of course, has a free list. 
Examples given here and in section 8 of this chapter tend to show 
inordinately high percentages of duty collected on c. i. f. values 
or even official valuations approximating these in other coimtries. 
Conceding a reasonable c. i. f . valuation, which is the basis adopted 
for Brazilian statistical returns on import values, for articles im- 
ported free of duty, for articles taxed at reasonable razaos (ratios), 
and including their value with that of annual dutiable imports, it would 
naturally be expected that the percentage of duty collected in pro- 
portion to total annual import values would be relatively high. Still 
unpubUshed and authoritative statistics prepared late in 1915 indicate 
that the total customs revenues bear the relation given below to the 
total c. i. f . import values during the periods discussed. Both are taken 
from conversion of the figures to paper mUreis at their average value in 
these periods, and the percentages indicated are difficult to explain. 
Collections represented these percentages: 



Percent. 

1901 39. 38 

1902 42 . 46 

1903 41. 86 

1904 40. 99 

1905 48. 28 

1906 47.93 

1907 44. 19 

1908 41. 51 



Per cent 

1909 39. 04 

1910 40. 64 

1911 40. 06 

1912 36. 92 

1913 34. 35 

1914 34. 36 

First 8 months of 1915 26. 07 
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Section 18. Brazilian trade. 

Imports. — Since tariff laws affect so vitally the movements of trade 
the general import and export statistics for the South American 
coimtries discussed in this report are given in Exhibit I.* Table 1 
of this exhibit shows the imports by classes and countries of origin 
of the chief commodities of commerce into Brazil. The total imports 
for 1912 were valued at $308,662,000. Of this amount $77,721,000 
came from Great Britain, $53,090,000 from Germoay, $48,175,000 
from the United States, $27,788,000 from France, $16,615,000 from 
Belgium, $12,112,000 from Italy, and the remainder from other 
coimtries. As will appear from the table these importations include 
a wide variety of raw material and manufactured and semimanu- 
factured articles. 

Exports. — ^Tables 2 and 3 of Exhibit I show the exports of BrazU 
by countries of destination. In 1912 the total valtie £>i the exports 
was $363,287,000. In order of the quantity received the countries of 
destination were: The United States, Germany, Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, and Italy. 

Coffee and rubber are the great exports of Brazil, and the United 
States is their chief market. In 1912 the United States took 673,644,000 
pounds of coffee out of a total exportation of 1,597,950,000 pounds and 
47,007,000 pounds of rubber out of a total exportation of 93,225,000 
pounds. Both coffee and rubber are admitted free to the markets 
of the United States. Brazil appreciates this advantage and it is 
one of the bonds which binds that country to the United States. 

The coffee and rubber ifidustries are at the same time the source 
of the economic strength and of the economic weakness of Brazil. 
They are imdoubtedly the great source of wealth, but when there is 
overproduction the reaction upon the country is serious. In Sao 
Paulo the Government has restricted the area which can be planted 
in coffee. Some years ago, in order to save the coimtry from financial 
distress, it put in operation an elaborate valorization scheme which 
prevented the decline in the price of coffee. The war has enabled 
it to sell a large part of the stock which it purchased.^ No plan 
similar to the coffee valorization has been devised for the protection 
of the rubber industry. The competifton from the East Indies is 
a serious menace to this industry. 

1 See p. 227. 

2 A Oovemment "Relatorio" published at S&o Paulo in 1915 says, on page 103: 

" The sale of the stocks of coffee of the valorization project, in Oermany, commenced on the 17th of Novem- 
ber of 1914. We can not as yet furnish positive statistics as to these operations, as the detailed accoiihts 
have not yet been received. We can, however, say that all the stocks of coffee warehoused in Hamburg, 
Bremen, Trieste, and Antwerp have been sold, and that the amount of these sales reaches about 123,000,000 
marks. A sale was also made of a small stock in Marseille, 9,065 sacks. There still remains the stock at 
Havre, 1,216,585 sacks. 

''The Oovemment has taken all necessary steps to insure the collection of the proceeds of the sales. " 
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Section 19. Taxation of exports from Brazil. 

Export taxes are levied in Brazil, not by the Federal Government 
(except in the case of the territory of Acre), but by the separate 
States. The percentage of State revenues raised from exports is 
shown by Table 2. 

Tablb 2.— revenue raised FROM EXPORT TAXES BY THE BRAZILIAN STATES. 

(Compfled by American commercial attach^, Rio de Janeiro. Showing relation which exports hold, as a 
source of State revenue, to other sources of State revenue. Yearly average, of years 19Q2-1907, inclu- 
sive; in contos, paper.] 



State. 



Alagdas 

Amazonas. 

Bahla 

Cear&. 



Espirito Santo. 

Goyaz 

MattoGrosso.. 

Maranh&o 

MinasGeraes.. 
Par&. 



ParanA ^: 

Parahyba 

Pemambuoo 

Piauhy 

Federal District 

Rio de Janeiro 

Rio Grande do Norte. 
Rio Grande do Sul. . . 

S&o Paulo 

Santa Catharina 

Sergipe , 



Average. 



Average 

annual 

revenue 

from 
exports. 



969 
14,535 

6,619 

1,256 

1,998 

359 

534 

535 

10,092 

11,962 

1,614 
765 

2,686 
398 
306 

4,205 
801 

3,106 

28,262 

649 

753 



Average 

annual 

total 

revenue. 



2,234 

18,016 

10,070 

3,151 

2,575 

808 

752 

2,629 

17,856 

15,262 

5,773 

1,806 

8,718 

954 

24,954 

8,018 

1,275 

11,224 

48,138 

1,600 

1,565 



Percentage 
of income 

from 

exports 

to total 

revenue. 



143 
181 
»56 

40 
175 

44 
«71 

4 21 

56 

6 78 
«28 

42 

7 31 

8 42 
•1. 
52 
63 
28 
59 
41 
48 



48 



1 For the years 1901-1906, inclusive. 

* Figures for year 1906 omitted in calculations. 
» Years 1906-7 only. 

* 1903-1905. 

6 1901-2—1905-6. 



• 1902-3—1907-8. 
7 1903-4—1906-7. 
« 1904^1908. 
» 1903-1908. 



When a country has what amounts to a monopoly in the produc- 
tion of a commodity, as Brazil has in the case of coffee and as Chile 
has in the case of nitrate of soda, an export tax on the commodity in 
question is paid by the purchaser in the foreign country. In view of 
the fact that the United States imports more coffee from Brazil 
than any other two coimtries ^ it is of interest to know what reve- 
nues are collected by the BraziUan States from coffee exports. 
Approximate figures of these revenues are given in Table 3. 



>8ee Tables 2 and 3, Exhibit I. 
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Table 3— REVENUES COLLECTED ON EXPORTS OF COFFEE FROM BRAZIL. 
[Compiled by American commercial attach^, Rio de Janeiro.] 



State. 



Espirito Santo 

Rio de Janeiro and Minas Geraes 

Sfto Paulo 

Other States 

Totals 



Bags of 60 

kilos, 1910- 

1912 

average. 



323,500 
2,320,500 
8,163,000 

213,500 



11,020,500 



Value in 
centos.! 



15,311 
110,050 
307,794 

10,020 



443,175 



Percent- 
age of 
total 
coffee 

exports. 



Per cent. 

2.9 

21.0 

74.0 

1.9 



Revenue 

incontos^ 

paper. 



1,964 

9,354 

27,722 

1,252 



Addi- 
tional tax 

calcu- 
lated in 

gold. 

1,000^8 
(francs). 



Total 
revenue, 
calculated 
in 1,000's 

(U.S. 
dollars).' 



970 

6,961 

39,541 

641 



824 

4,341 

16,678 

530 



22,373 



1 One conto=l,000 mUreis. 

s Brazilian paper money, converted at rate of 16d. per milreis. 

Note.— The figures for the States of Rio de Janeiro and Minas Geraes are calculated together, as practi- 
cally all of the shipments from the two States are entered in the export statistics for the port of Rio de 
Janeiro and no separate export figures for Minas Geraes are obtainable. Part of the Minas Geraes coffee 
is also shipped out via Santos, thus swelling the above statistics of exports from the State of S&o Paulo 
(about 2.4j>er cent of the entries into Santos are from southern Minas Geraes). A small part of the Minas 
Geraes conee is also shipped out by Victoria, thus increasing the figures of actual exports from the State 
of Espirito Santo by a small amount. 

The above figures for revenue collected in S&o Paulo represent actual collections; the export tax is 5 francs 

fold per sack and 9 per cent ad valorem. The figures for the rest of Brazil are calculated: Minas Geraes and 
tio oe Janeiro, 3 francs gold per sack and 8.5 ad valorem; Espirito Santo, 3 francs gold per sack and 12.5 
ad valorem. 

Until a few years ago the foreigner also paid the Brazihan export 
tax on rubber. But since the rise of competition from the East 
Indies this has become less and less the fact. Table 4, however, 
showing the revenues raised from the exportation of rubber, is of 
interest. 

Table 4.— REVENUE RAISED BY AN EXPORT TAX ON RUBBER FROM BRAZIL, 

191(>-1912 AVERAGE. 

[Compiled by American commercial attach^, Rio de Janeiro. Value in oontos,^ paper.] 



State. 



Amazonas 

Pari: 

Piauhy 

Cear4 

Babia -. 

Matto Grosso ". 

Other States ■. 

Total 



Value of 
rubber 



138,367 
120,793 
2,282 
3,840 
9,806 
4,788 
1,671 



281,447 



Revenue 

from 
rubber. 



11,483 

10.990 

^4^% 

«768 

« 1.961 

«858 

«314 



26,830 



Percent- 
age of 
total 
rubber 
exports. 



Per cent. 

49.0 

43.0 

.8 

1.4 

3.5 

1.7 

.6 



100.0 



Percent- 
age of 
total 
-State 
exports. 



Percent. 
96.0 
96.0 
71.5 
34.0 
15.0 
62.0 



t One conto = 1,000 milreis. For general table of equivalents of measures, weights, and monetary values, 
see Exhibit III, p. 246. 
* Calculated at 20 per cent of stated value of exx>orts. 

The following are the State imposts of the principal exporters of 
rubber: Pard, 20 per cent ad valorem; Amazonas, 15 per cent ad 
valorem; Federal Territory of Acre, 18 per cent ad valorem. 

The above values of exports are taken from the statistics of the port 
of exit. As the Federal Territory of Acre has no port, it is not included 
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in this list. Practically all of its exports are included in the Amazonas 
figures, as its rubber is shipped from Mandos, the port of Amazonas. 
This accounts largely for the discrepancy that exists between the cal- 
culated export receipt (calculated by multiplyiug the rate of tax by 
the value of exports) and the actual revenue as given above. 

This discrepancy is further explained by the fact that the export 
statistics represent the f . o. b. value of the exportation, which includes 
various port fees, and the export tax itself. 

Section 20. Influence of immigration into Brazil. 

European immigration into Brazil tends to strengthen the bond 
between Brazil and the countries of Europe. The immigrants retain 
their national habits and points of view much more than they do in 
the United States. They are not quickly assimilated. Compara- 
tively few of them are naturahzed. The total number of immigrants 
which have entered Brazil since 1820 up to December 31, 1914, is 
given by nationahties in Table 5: 

Table 6.— IMMIGRANTS INTO BRAZIL, 1820 TO DECEMBER 31, 1914. 



Country of origin or nationality. 



Italy 

Portugal 

Spain 

Germany... 

Russia 

Austrians... 
Turco- Arabs 



Number. 



1,355,000 
901,000 
403,000 
123,000 
103,000 
78,000 
52,000 



Country of origin or nationality. 



French 

England... 
Switzerland 

Sweden 

Japan 

Bdglum . . . 
others 



Number. 



28,000 
22,000 
11,000 

5,400 
15,500 

4,600 
195,000 



Table 5 does not , show the emigration. Nevertheless, it indi- 
cates one source of European influence in Brazil. The immigrants 
have settled chiefly in the southern States — Sao Paulo^ Santa Cath- 
arina, and Rio Grande do Sul. Many of both the Itahans and Ger- 
mans have become rich and powerful. Immigration has been en- 
couraged by State subsidies and the policy of attracting desirable 
settlers is being continued. 

The bond of nationaHty is unquestionably strong and gives to the 
European manufacturer an advantage. 

Section 21. Credit and the Commission honse. 

The reluctance of the American manufacturer to give credit in 
South America has been a serious obstacle to the growth of American 
trade. It is here probably more than in any other way that the 
German manufacturer has succeeded. The Brazilians are accus- 
tomed to receiving credit, and they resent the American demand for 
cash payments. No doubt the BraziUans ask too much, and some 
middle ground will have to be agreed upon. 
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One of the chief reasons for the existence of the commission houses 
in South American trade is this question of credit. They cater to the 
prejudice of the American manufacturer that he must have cash 
when the goods are shipped. They also cater to the Brazilian's 
prejudice that he must have long credit. The conmiission house 
finances the transaction and charges a substantial commission on the 
invoice value. Many of the conmiission houses are rich, but if they 
need money they can borrow on their own credit from the banks in 
New York. There are, of course, other reasons for the existence of 
the conmiission houses. Among them may be mentioned the lack 
of knowledge among American manufacturers of BraziUan tariff and 
local conditions. 

Section 22. Permanent export policy. 

Some of the obstacles in the way of the development of American 
trade in Brazil can be remedied by studying the needs of that coun- 
try, the customs and manners of her people, and the operations of 
her tariff laws. Commission houses have been successfid because 
they have adapted themselves to the ways of the BraziUans. It is 
necessary for a manufacturer who expects to build up a large trade 
to have a representative in Brazil who understands and speaks the 
Portuguese language. Americans make a fatal mistake when they 
send out men who do not understand the language and who are 
unacquainted with Latin America. It is here that the Germans are 
often found succeeding. 

Competition in Brazil is keen. It was particularly so before the 
present war. All the great industrial countries of Europe were seek- 
ing advantages there. The American manufacturer takes pride in 
the standardization of his goods and in the home market this has 
been an advantage. But standardization according to American 
ideas has not always been an advantage in Brazil. For example, an 
American manufacturer of porcelain will have difficulty in selling 
wares such as he has standardized for the American market. The 
American likes the plain white heavy ware; the Brazilian, however, 
wants his porcelain covered with flowered figures. Then, the Bra- 
zilian tariff, which is on weight, makes the importation of light ware 
more advantageous. Too often in such cases the American grumbles 
about the ignorance of the Brazilian and the unreasonableness of the 
Brazilian tariff. Perhaps the German, however, sends instructions to 
his factory at home to make all porcelain for the BraziHan market 
with flowers and at a weight which will afford advantages in payment 
of duties. The German firm standardizes for the BraziUan market. 

The American manufacturer's inexperience as to export packing has 
been criticised so often (and sometimes unjustly) that it need only 
be mentioned here. There is one phase of this question, however, 
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which should be mentioned. In Brazil the tare allowance in those 
cases where the duty is specific often depends on the way in which 
the goods are packed; e. g., whether silk is bolted on wood or card- 
board. The tare is nearly always a certain percentage of the gross 
weight and care should be taken to see that the container, etc., do not 
weigh more than this allowance. 

What has been said here and elsewhere in this report argues for a 
permanent export policy. American manufactiu'ers can not expect 
to sell their goods successfully in the Brazilian market as long as they 
regard that market as a place for dumping any surplus not absorbed 
by the home market. Few things injiu'e a manufacturer more iihan 
the refusal to fill orders because he has a market for his goods at 
home. Either there should be no selling in Brazil or a consistent 
pohcy should be followed. Success depends on recognizing the pecu- 
liar conditions which exist in Brazil and then a carefully planned 
campaign of the manufacturer to meet those conditions. 



CHAPTER m. 
EEPXTBIIC OF UEUGXJAT, 

Section 1. Some characteristics of the TJmgniayan tariff. 

The Uruguayan tariff is antiquated. Its classsification of mer- 
chandise does not conform to modem industry, and in the case of 
many important articles no enumeration is found in the law and they 
are entered under general ''blanket'' clauses, which generally have 
simple ad valorem rates. Many rates of duty are excessive, sometimes 
because a domestic industry is being protected, again because mer- 
chandise is not classified properly. 

In an unpubhshed memorandum prepared for the Federal Trade 
Commission under the direction of the minister of the Treasury of 
Uruguay the following is found: 

I had forgotten to note as an item which may interest every exporting country, that 
the Uruguayan customs use quite liberal judgment in accepting entered values cover- 
ing articles not provided for in the tariff. This fact is important owing to the circimi- 
stance that our tariff is of very ancient date and consequently does not embrace an 
infinity of articles of modem manufacture. 

The Uruguayan customs laws are not, however, as great a burden 
on trade as might appear from a study of the law. In customs 
practice the Government is liberal. Ofiicials are open to persua- 
sion, and relief is usually found in one way or another from the most 
burdensome features of the law. 

In general the tariff still f oUows the system left by Spain as a legacy 
in the colonies, the theory being that a vast number of articles shall 
be described, fixed with an arbitrary official value, and given per- 
centages of duty collected on these values. Since those values were 
adopted industrial processes have changed, innumerable articles of 
mantif acture then imknown are in common use, and the official values 
appearing for articles still manufactured or imported, bear little rela- 
tion to their true market values of to-day. When it is desired to 
increase the revenue or to raise additional revenue for some specific 
purpose — ^the service of a loan, the improvement of a port, or for any 
other reason, a surtax is devised. This, of course, is an additional 
charge, and even when the purpose for which it was created has been 
fulfilled, it is not always or immediately removed; the sxirtax thus 
becomes incorporated in the tariff permanently. There are a number 
of true specific rates provided m the Uruguayan tariff — straight rates 
of so much per kilo or other unit, but these do not escape the surtax, 
80 
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because oflSicial values are created for them ako, and surtaxes applied 
on these. A number of true ad valorem provisions are also found, 
notably in relation to catchall clauses. As stated in another part of 
this report (see p. 96), ad valorem provisions are being more and more 
resorted to under pressure from importers, who know that no xmif orm 
or effective means of checking their declared values exist in the custom- 
house, and that ojfficials are timid about applying that provision of the 
law which permits them to take over goods at declared value plus 
10 per cent paid to importer. Theoretically, such articles are put up 
at auction, and after the Government has been reimbursed foi value 
paid importer, duties on the shipment deducted from proceeds of the 
sale, the remainder is for account of the examiner. It has happened 
that at such sales no bids equalling even the amount paid importer 
were received, perhaps because some essential part of the manufacture 
(a machine, for example) had been imported by the interested party 
previously and could be obtained from him only — or for other reasons; 
and that the examiner became liable to the Government for all or part 
of the amount paid importer. In practice, this provision of the law 
is very rarely appUed. Values are accepted as declared, and therefore 
importers and despachantes use every endeavor to have many lines of 
goods classified imder straight ad valorem rates. 

In order to equalize duties on articles similar in character, but of 
different qualities, recourse is sometimes had to the classifications 
''common,'' ''medium,'' and "fine," a different valuation being pro- 
vided for each. It is not always easy to harmonize the views of 
importers and customs officials as to what may constitute "common," 
"mediimi," or "fine," and uncertainty as to classification inevitably 
results through this system. Certainly uniformity of classification 
can not prevail under such a tariff scheme. 

Section 2. Beqnirements for ship's manifest and amendment thereof. 

The incoming ship's manifest is, as has been said,. the basis for 
customs accoimtability. Until aU items thereon are cancelled they 
remain a charge against the customs administration from the fiscal 
or auditor's standpoint. If evidences of title and other documents 
agree as to marks, numbers, weights, and other items of description, 
with those noted on ship's manifest filed in customshouse, the entry 
(termed "permiso" in Uruguay) is coursed for clearance of the 
goods covered therein, after other local formalities have been com- 
phed with — payment of duties, estabUshment of fact that person 
filing the permiso has filed satisfactory bond to cover his Kabihty for 
the payment of duties weekly as required in Uruguay, certification 
by alcaidla (warehouse division) that goods have actually been dis- 
charged, etc. 

39454^—16 6 
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Under Uruguayan practice, the ship's manifest may be amended 
at any time up to 48 hours from time of customs record of the ship^s 
entry or arrival of steamer, either respecting packages carried in 
excess, or deficiency existing in the number shown by manifest made 
up at port of departure. 

Contents of manifest — ^The Uruguayan law* provides the following 
on the subject of ship's manifests: 

1. Class, nationality, name of the ship and master, registered tonnage, port of 
sailing, and ports of the Republic to which the ship is boimd. 

2. Consecutive numbers of bills of lading, marks, numbers and quantity of pack- 
ages, their class and contents, gross weight, or their measurement when tonnage of 
this class is involved. 

3. Name of shipper and of consignees, or whether the bill of lading is to "order." 

4. The country of origin of the merchandise, with the exception of that declared, 
*'In Transit' *; the total value of the merchandise, preferably indicated in Uruguayan 
gold (11.034 United States currency); the freight rate for merchandise **In Transit,'* 
and its total amount. * * * 

Four copies of the manifest must be presented to the consular agent, at least two 
of which must be written in Spanish, or translated into that language by the con- 
sular agent. * * * 

After comparison with bills of lading, the consular agent shall l^alize two copies 
of the manifest written in Spanish, affixing to one of them the corresponding stamp, 
and shall transmit them under sealed cover, together with the stamped bills of lad- 
ing covering cargo, to the chief of customs at the port of destination, by conduct of 
the captain or master; he shall deliver the third copy to the captain or his represent- 
ative at the port of shipment and shall file the fourth in the consulate. * * * 

Manifests must be presented for legalization before saiUng of the ship, but if mer- 
chandise is laden at the last hour, or for any reason it has not been possible to include 
the same in the general manifest already presented to the consulate and l^;alized, 
the captain or agent oi the ship shall present a supplementary manifest for legaliza- 
tion in the same form required for general manifest, in which the motive for formu- 
lating said supplementary manifest shall be set forth. 

When it has not been possible to present the supplementary manifest before sailing 
of the vessel, this must be effected within the following 48 hours, and in such case 
must be sent under seal by the consular agent to the director of customs, by the most 
rapid route, and postal charges shall be for account of the ship's agent. 

The same formalities prescribed for the general manifest of cargo shall govern that 
of small packages, and this also must be presented, accompanied by the corresponding 
parcel receipts. * * * 

If manifests and bills of lading do not contain the required data, the consular agent 
shall return them without his certificate, indicating omissions to interested party, but 
if the party insists that documents be certified in this condition, the consular agent 
shall certify them, making notation that he does so through insistence of the interested 
party, despite the irregularities observed in the documents, also setting forth in what 
these consist. If he should find differences upon comparing bills of lading with mani- 
fests, he shall make notation thereof, before certifying. * * * 

The general manifest may be corrected after legalization and remittance as out- 
lined, by a letter in triplicate addressed to consular agent by the interested party 
[ship's agent], in which the error is declared. The consular agent shall certify the 
three copies, returning one to the party for presentation at the respective custom- 
house, he shall file the second, and shall remit the third to the director of customs. 
* * » 

■ — 
1 Consular Regulations of Oct. 20, 1906, as amended by the decree of Jan. 25, 1916, effective Apr. 1, 1916, 
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Position of agent or consignee. — ^Agents or consignees of ''privileged 
packets'' (mail steamers, etc.) are recognized by the customs as legal 
representatives of masters or captains, and are thus responsible for 
acts or omissions of the captain or crew. Within 24 working hours, 
agents or consignees of such packets must present to the harbor 
division the original manifests of cargo carried from each port where 
stops were made, and within three working days after delivery of the 
original manifest to harbor division (resguardo) , must file with the 
contaduria the general manifest of the cargo signed by agent or 
consignee, with the corresponding stamped paper, and the permit to 
discharge cargo into warehouse. 

The general manifest above mentioned shall be the document 
recognized as valid by the customhouse covering cargo carried by 
the privileged packet, and agents are given 48 working hours after 
its presentation to make additions thereto or to correct any error 
suffered therein. After lapse of this time no corrections of any 
nature shall be permitted. 

Regulations covering other than privileged packets are not so 
liberal as to time allowance, though the same privileges of amend- 
ment are permitted, and Uruguayan regulations are more strict 
governing amendment in the sense of diminishing cargo manifested 
as carried, than regarding additions to originally manifested quantity.^ 

Amendment of m/inifest. — ^Uruguayan regulations relating to the 
amendment of manifests are extremely liberal, as are in fact all 
Uruguayan customs requirements, and this tendency is explained in 
part by the idea consistently advocated in Uruguay of making Monte- 
video a great distributing center for River Plate points. 

The following extracts are taken from an Executive decree of 
December 19, 1914, treating of manifests, their amendments, tolera- 
tion of differences, etc., and are of interest in the consideration of 
this phase of customs administration: 

Upon examination of the record, and considering that article 170 of the General 
Customs Regulations [which has legislative sanction by the law of Mar. 13, 1862] 
provides confiscation for excess in ship's cargoes, and fines for what is missing from 
that declared, in a sum equal to the value of packages not foimd; 

That the same article takes into account the 24 working hours allowed the captain 
for adding to the same and rectifying all the errors committed upon manifesting the 
cargo; 

That according to the true spirit of customs legislation, the manifest ne varietvrj 
or rather the definite and ratified declaration of a quantity or contents is something 
most essential and fundamental, and for this very reason does not admit of alteration 
or explanation respecting intention or good faith, once the period fixed for modifica- 
tion of declaration has lapsed. * * * 

1 Practices with respect to manifests as outlined are authorized by the law of Nov. 20, 1860, with legislative 
sanction by law of Mar. 13, 1862, and by the law of Jan. 4, 1883. 
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That article 170 of the General Customs Regulations which governs in the case of 
nonprivileged ships, and article 9 of the law of January 4, 1883, that applies to priv- 
ileged packets if penalties accrue for difference between the manifest and the cargo, 
accord really excessive periods, such as are not granted by the most advanced countries 
in the world, for the necessary correction of manifests presented, which signifies that 
the truth of such declaration is a responsibility which no one may escape later without 
incurring the penalties established. * * * 

The decree further contrasts the stricter practices of France, Great 
Britain, Italy, and Belgium in the application of penalties for differ- 
ences between manifested and carried quantities, even where there 
is no presumption of fraud, with the more liberal provisions of the 
Uruguayan law. 

Section 3. Bills of lading. 

The Consular Regulations of Uruguay of October 20, 1906, provide 
on the subject of bills of lading: 

Art. 219. Bills of lading that must be presented to the consular agent at the i)ort of 
shipment shall contain besides the declarations required under article 1205 of the Com- 
mercial Code the indication "In transit," "Reexport,** "Transshipment,** or "Op- 
tional ** when the merchandise covered by them is definitely or eventually destined for 
foreign ports, and "Importation** when destined for clearance through customhouses 
of the Republic [of Uruguay], 

Art. 220. Upon presentation for legalization of the three original bills of lading 
[set of bills of lading,] two copies shall also be presented with the manifest, one for 
the customs audit or control and one for the consular files. 

The three originals and the copies shall be legalized in the form prescribed by 
Art. 254 of these regulations. 

Art. 221. Each owner of merchandise is entitled to one set of bills of lading [three], 
and consequently this document must not cover goods shipped to different con- 
signees, nor shall the same bill of lading include merchandise for transit, transship- 
ment, or for optional destination with goods destined for importation [consumption]. 

Arts. 226 and 228. Consular agents shall not accept manifests ^ and bills of lading 
without the formalities prescribed in preceding articles, nor shall they accept these 
if not plainly written in black or indelible blue ink, nor those having written matter 
that is not on the lines, or is interlined, or if they show words, marks, or numbers 
amended, crossed out, erased, or scratched. 

Errors, omissions, and additions must be corrected by means of an explanatory 
note signed by the interested party and visaed by the consular agent. * * * 

Art. 230. Bills of lading shall always be legalized at the i>ort of shipment, even 
though covering merchandise of other origin, provided that those documents have 
not been legalized at the point of origin. 

Article 1205 of the Commercial Code provides that the bill of 
lading must show: 

1. The name of the captain, the ship, port of registry, and tonnage. 

2. The name of charterer or shipper. 

3. The name of consignee, if bill of lading is not extended to order 
or to bearer. 

1 See p. 82. 
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4. The quality, quantity, number of packages, and marks of the 
goods. 

5. The port of lading and dischai^e, with declaration of other ports 
of call, should there be any. 

6. The cost of freight and primage, should any be stipulated, as 
well as the place and form of payment. 

7. The date and the signatures of the master and shipper. 

The ^'Trasferencia'' * or transfer is the document recognized by 
the customhouses of Uruguay as evidence of ownership of goods 
sought to be cleared, and is issued by ship's agents to the consignee 
or importer. 

Ordinarily the original bill of lading is shipper's first and only 
protection in case his shipment is based on credit or he depends in 
any way for the collection of his account on eventual possession of 
this document. If a bill of lading arrives attached to draft in Uru- 
guay, consignee may take deUvery of goods covered therein if he can 
obtain from the carrying ship's agents what is termed the *'tras- 
ferencia,'' and needs no other document of transfer in order to re- 
move goods from customs custody. Obviously this method of pro- 
cedure removes transfer of title from the customhouse or other 
direct fiscal control and from the banker or other holder of original 
bill of lading, and places it squarely in the hands of the ship's agents. 

A case in point was cited by a bank in Montevideo. This institu- 
tion held a bill of lading for a fresh-fruit shipment, attached to sight 
draft. The consignee, after the usual notice from the bank to take up 
draft, offered explanations excusing himself for not meeting it imme- 
diately, though his good faith and solvency prevailed and the draft was 
paid later. When, however, the bank (before payment of the draft) 
made inquiries as to the goods, presumably seeking to protect the ship- 
per, it developed that delivery already had been effected by the custom- 
house, although the negotiable bill of lading was still in possession of 
the bank. Possession of the ^'transferencia" before payment of the 
draft or deUvery to him of the original bill of lading naturally 
accounts for premature clearance, from a shipper's and banker's point 
of view, of the shipment. 

Clearly this system must have a very direct bearing on the ques- 
tion of commercial credits — ^it leaves the shipper without customs 
protection respecting dehvery of his goods and invalidates whatever 
immediate claims he might have through a bank. It could, for in- 
stance, place his shipment at the mercy of any ship's consignee or 
agent who has power to issue the ''trasferencia," and if advantage 
were taken, the collection of his account would have to be effected, 
in case of contest, through the courts. Were a customs regulation 

1 See facsimile opposite p. 85. 
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in force, under which filing at the customhouse of the original bill 
of lading would be essential for the dehvery of goods in possession 
of customs warehouses, the shipper could hold the collector (director 
in Montevideo, or collector at ports of minor consequence), espe- 
cially if that oflGicial were under specific bond to his Government 
obligating him to make correct delivery of goods. 

Section 4. Consular invoice not required. 

This document is not requu-ed for shipments to Uruguay. Article 
3 of the law of November 30, 1906, provides: "Consular vis6 of the 
invoice shall not be obhgatory in any case." A certificate of origiQ 
may be legalized by consulates upon request of the shipper, but it is 
not yet obligatory to present this document. (Decree of Sept. 13, 
1915.) 

Section 5. The despachante. 

In Uruguay delivery of imported merchandise usually is made 
through special and accredited despachantes. These men have a 
semiofficial position. They are required to put up a bond in cash, 
public debt, or ia landed property. Public debt is favored because 
it bears interest. If this bond is not put up, they must pay the 
duties in cash for aU goods Ysrhich they withdraw from the custom- 
house. If ia the case of payment of duties under a bond there is 
delay in making the payment (they are due once a week), the first 
measure taken by the Government is to suspend the right to clear 
goods through the customhouse. 

The customs administration has the power to grant the title of 
despachante. 

Despachantes have no fixed schedule of charges. They charge 
according to the amount of work done. Practically all of them take 
complete charge of shipments as soon as the shipping documents are 
delivered to them. Some pay the duties and other charges for ch- 
ents and present complete biOs for dehvery and clearance of goods. 

The average importer considers himself reheved of aU responsibUity 
in customs transactions after signing his customs papers and relies 
on his despachante to protect his interests in the matter of dutiable 
returns to the best of his abUity, and to employ to the best advan- 
tage that superior knowledge of customs practice and laws whidi 
distinguishes the despachante and renders him of value to his client. 

Section 6. Cnstomlioiise procedure. 

Procedure in the customhouse at Montevideo is comparatively 
simple. It is the avowed policy of the Uruguayan Government to 
simplify it as much as possible, and to stimulate increase in trade in 
every way. In entering goods the importer is not required to pro- 
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duce a consular invoice, and not even the original or negotiable bill 
of lading is necessary in so far as the customhouse is concerned.^ 

The first paper made out in the procedure for the clearance of 
goods is called the "Trasferencia de aduana." This is made out on 
stamped paper — one of the means adopted by the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment for the raising of revenue. This document is reproduced op- 
posite page 85. It shows the marks on the goods and the contents of 
the cases. It is the dociunent signed by the ship's agent turning 
over the goods to the customhouse. The trasferencia is finally filed 
in the warehouse division of the custoinhouse. 

The "permiso" ^ or entry must contain marks, numbers, counter- 
marks, and dutiable weight or quantities in metric terms, with ade- 
quate description of the contents in terms of the tariff for purposes of 
classification, and errors in these respects may be corrected by the 
interested party before examination of the goods. If it is not possible 
for the importer to prepare his entry in the manner required, he is 
permitted to make a previous examination of merchandise to be 
cleared, in the presence of customs employees, and then fill in the 
required data. 

The "permiso" is made out in triphcate, the original being on 
stamped paper. Upon filing of the "trasferencia" and entry these 
papers also must be accompanied by the. "manifiesto" (partial or 
minor manifest). The manifiesto is a detailed statement of the 
merchandise, best described as an extract from the general mani- 
fest or bill of lading, with the further indication of the paragraph 
nmnber of the tariff under which goods described therein are dutiable. 
It is filed with the customs audit or control division, and is accompa- 
nied by the statistical manifiesto. The papers are signed by the im- 
porter. Upon the order of the warehouse division, the goods are 
released from the warehouse and taken to the examination room. No 
samples are taken. The goods are then classified according to the 
tariff and the permiso (entry) is sent to the division of liquidation. 
There the duties are computed and the other charges added. In 
addition to the duties the goods pay certain surtaxes, or additional 
charges,' devised for some fiscal emergency, or collected for specific 
purposes through the customhouse as a matter of convenience. Of 
course, these surtaxes, etc., mean an increase in the duty to be paid 
on the goods. In the division of liquidation the goods are also assessed 
with storage charges and slingage charges. The duties on a num- 
ber of typical shipments of goods on entering Uruguay and the other 
charges on these shipments are given elsewhere in detail.* 

1 See p. 85 for a discussion of the dlfflcnlties that might arise through the absence of a requirement that 
originaL bill of lading be produced at the customhouse. 
> See facsimile of entry, opposite p. 01. 
>S6ept.89. 
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Damage, Udkdge, and hreaJcage. — ^The Uruguayan customhouse 
allows a discount for leakage and breakage on certain goods^ as^ for 
example, 3 per cent on kerosene, 4 per cent on glassware, etc. This 
leakage and breakage is allowed whether it occurs in fact, or not. 
Under the law the customhouse is responsible for all damage, 
leakage, and breakage occurring to goods while in warehouses 
which is due to the carelessness of the government officials. When 
the damage on unported goods is of a nature clearly showing 
that it is due to mishandling, the responsibility is fixed by 
going back over the receipt given at the times each factor takes 
charge of the goods. The ship is responsible for acts of the steve- 
dores; the customhouse for those of the wharfingers and warehouse 
keeper. 

Audit and reliquidation. — Increase or "aumento'' in the amount of 
duties consists in a liquidation eflfected on the original "permiso'' or 
entry for duties computed at less than those accruing, whether originat- 
ing through errors of classification, error as to periods for which storage 
is due, or simply errors in calculation, just as the ''devoluci6n" is a 
rectification in the reverse sense, for duties paid in excess. The 
increase ("aumento'O is effected by the Uruguayan customs in the 
following manner: After payment of the permisos at time of maturity 
they are remitted to the audit or control office for revision by em- 
ployees especially trained for this purpose. If upon this audit 
errors are discovered, they usually show short collections, because if 
overpayments were in question the interested party in most cases would 
have made his claim before payment of the duties in order to obtain 
the corresponding reduction. Special columns for this purpose are 
printed on the entries. The ''aumento'' or increase upon reUquida- 
tion may be delayed on an average one month after payment of the 
permiso by the person clearing goods, and must be paid by him on 
the next due day immediately after receipt of notice of difference 
due. Nevertheless a longer delay is usual, due to tardy revision or 
audit of the permisos. After one year, counted from the date of the 
original liquidation of the permiso, the customhouse has no right to 
effect the collection of any class of " aumentos." 

Application for refund not made at the time of weekly payments ex- 
acted for entries must be made on stamped paper to the general cus- 
toms administration within one month after payment of the entry in 
question, and such claims are decided by the executive (the minister 
of finance in this instance). If the term of one month lapses without 
proper claim having been filed, neglect to enter the same operates as 
prescription against the claimant. 

The decree of April 10, 1877, and especially articles 5 and 6 thereof, 
treat of both short and excess collections. Limitation is fixed by 
Executive decree of November 5, 1887, and this decree also regulates 
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the audit of customs transactions. This is effected by three divi- 
sions — ^the first, second, and third. The first has to do especially with 
accounting for^packages discharged into warehouse, whether cleared 
or stiU on hand, with the checking of entries that cancel cargoes dis- 
charged, and the search for any of these that may be lacking for can- 
cellation,^ etc. The second division audits paid entries, and checks 
application of the tariff provisions, computations, etc., storage, and 
slingage chaises collected, etc. The third division effects what is 
best termed a preaudit, before the entry is coursed, i. e., comparison of 
the partial or minor manifest,^ with the eiltry, the progressive number 
of which is noted on the minor manifest in this division, after which, 
if all is found in order, the entry is retmned to the interested party for 
further coursing. These three divisions constitute the office of con- 
trol. The audit system of Uruguayan customs service is well devised, 
but has limited material at its disposal on which to base an audit, 
because original documents required in clearance, that emanate from 
the shipper, appear to contain insufficient detail bearing on classifica- 
tion, as to quantity and quality of imported goods, for effective con- 
trol of a given import transaction from its inception at the port of 
shipment to its conclusion with payment of duties. 

Section 7. Method of calculating duties in Urugnay and t3rpical clear- 
ances through the Uruguayan customhouse at Montevideo. 
The method of calculating duties in Uruguay on typical clearances 
through the customhouse at Montevideo is shown below. The clear- 
ances discussed are designated by the letters A, B, C, D, E, and F. 

American cotton prints. — ^The following (A) illustrates an impor- 
tation of 25,000 yards plain-woven American cotton prints, 25 
inches wide, 64 by 64 ends per square inch, weight per 100 
square yards 15 poimds lO^-J ounces; assumed c. i. f. value, Monte- 
video, $1,329.50 United States currency; gross weight, 1,592 kilos 
(3,510 pounds); net weight, without interior wrappings, etc, 1,234 
kilos (2,720 pounds) ; dutiable under paragraph 1079 of the tariff at 
specific rate of ^0.28 ^ per kilo, net weight. Official or fixed valua- 
tion, ^0.90 per kilo, net weight: 

1,234 kilos, at ro.28 F345.52 

5 per cent increase in duties, based on valuation, in accordance with the 

act of Oct. 4, 1890. 1234 X 0.90 X 0.05 55.53 

Storage, J per cent monthly or fraction, of official valuation (?=1,110.60) 1. 39 

Slingage, -^ per cent of official valuation (Fl,110.60); some articles pay- 
storage and slingage directly on weight or other units .69 

1 Entries are progressively numbered before payment in Uruguay. 
s See p. 87. 

3 The Uruguayan peso (T) equals SI. 034 United States currency. For general table of equivalents d 
measures, weights, and monetary values, see Exhibit III, p. 246. 
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The act of Sept. 16, 1914, provides for the consolidation of the follow- 
ing additional duties, taxes, or imposts under one head, denominated 
''adicionales especiales^' (special additions), and directs their computa- 
tion under one head, in the sum of these amounts (4 per cent): 

Percent. 

Statistical impost 0. 0035 

Consular tax 0050 

Patente de giro ^ 0015 

Tax for port works at Montevideo 0300 

Sum of special additions 0400 

This is based on valuation, hence 4 per cent of yi, 110.60 ^44. 42 

Add 5 per cent of valuation, ^1,110.60, for "patente extraordinaria" (extra- 
ordinary tax) created by the act of Apr. 30, 1915, on certain imported 

articles 55. 53 

Charges for permiso, trasferenda and stamp (all stamped paper charges) 1. 50 

Total 504.58 

The Uruguayan peso being worth $1,034 United States currency, 
duties and other customs charges equal $521.74 United States cur- 
rency which is 39.2 per cent of assumed c. i. f . value, a percentage 
by no means prohibitive, and moderate in comparison with Brazilian 
standards. 

Nickel watcJies. — ^The following (B) illustrates an importation of 1 
gross nickel watches, assumed c. i. f . value Montevideo, $76 United 
States currency, dutiable by decree of March 12, 1913, at 5 per 
cent on an official valuation of 5P2 each. It is exempt from the 
5 per cent increase, because the basic percentage is less than 12 per 
cent, imder decree of December 4, 1911, and is not subject to the 5 
per cent extraordinary tax under act of April 30, 1915. It is subject, 
however, to statistical impost, consular tax, patente de giro, and tax 
for port works at Montevideo, aggregating 4 per cent of official val- 
uation: 

5 per cent of official valuation ^"288 T'14.40 

Storage, J per cent per month or fraction .36 

Slingage, -^ per cent .18 

4 per cent special additions, based on official valuation, 144X2 X0.04 11. 52 

Charges for permiso, trasferenda, and stamp 1. 50 

Total 27.96 

27.96 pesos are equal to $28.91 United States currency which is 38.5 
per cent of assumed c. i. f . value. It was conclusively estabUshed by the 
Uruguayan Government that when these watches were classified under 
paragraph 2422 of the tariff at the percentage and valuation thereun- 
der fixed, plus the increases leviable on that percentage, a thriving 
business was carried on in smuggling such articles. Since modifica- 
tion of the duties on jewelry, watches, etc., there has been a decided 
increase in revenue from importations in this line. 

1 The "patentd de giro " is a special tax on tiade rolunie. 
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Canned pecLches. — The following (C) illustrates an importation of 10 
cases canned peaches, assumed c. i. f . value Montevideo $36.30 United 
States currency, 24 2-pound cans to the case, gross weight 260 
tilos (573 pounds), weight including tins 240 kilos (529 pounds). 
They are dutiable under paragraph 133 at specific rate of 5P0.10 per 
kilo, on the weight including tins. Official or fixed valuation is IPO.20 
per kilo, on weight including tins: 

240 kilos, at rO.lO r24.00 

5 per cent increase in duties, based on official valuation, 240X0.20X0.05 .... 2. 40 

Storage, P'0.08 per 100 kilos 20 

Slingage, P0.04 per 100 kilos 10 

4 per cent special^dditions, based on official valuation, 240X0.20X0.04 1. 92 

5 per cent extraordinary tax, based on official valuation, 240X0.20X0.05 2. 40 

Charges for permiso, trasferenda, and stamp 1. 50 

Total 32.52 

32.52 pesos are equal to $33.63 United States currency which is 
92.6 per cent of assumed c. i. f. value. 

Canned salmon. — ^The following (Dy illustrates an importation of 
10 cases canned salmon, assumed c. i. f. value Montevideo $37.30 
United States currency, 48 l-poimd cans to the case. The gross 
weight is 311 kilos (686 poimds), and the weight including tins 
276 kilos (608 pounds) . These goods are dutiable imder paragraph 
110 at specific rate of IPO.30 per kilo, on the weight including tins. 
OfiS<cial or fixed valuation is ^0.50 per kilo, on weight including tins: 

276 kilos, at r0.30 ^82. 80 

5 per cent increase in duties, based on official valuation, 276X0.50X0.05 6. 90 

Storage, TOM per 100 kilos 22 

Slingage, ro.04 per 100 kilos 11 

4 per cent special additions, based on official valuation, 276X0.50X0.04 5. 52 

5 per cent extraordinary tax, based on official valuation, 276X0.50X0.05 6. 90 

Charges for permiso, trasferencia, and stamp 1. 50 

Total 103.95 

103.95 pesos are equal to $107.48 United States currency which is 
288.1 per cent of assumed c. i. f. value. Anchovies in oil are duti- 
able at precisely the same rate of duty, etc., under paragraph 27 
of the tariff and at considerably less under paragraphs 28 and 29 
if in brine. Caviar is dutiable under paragraph 110, the same that 
is applicable to canned sahnon. The lack of adequate qualification 
in nomenclature of generically similar products, differing widely 
in value, xmder the Uruguayan tariff, is forcefully illustrated by 
customs liquidations covering canned sahnon and caviar. 

Men^s woolen or worsted suits, — The following (E) illustrates an 
importation of 1 dozen men's woolen or worsted suits (coats, 

1 See focsimile of the " pennJso" or entry reinrodiioed on a basis of 260 kilos, including tins, opposite 
p. 01. 
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vests, and trousers), summer weight, with admixture of cotton 
or other vegetable fibers, assumed c. i. f. valuation Montevideo 
$116 United States currency. The gross weight is 60 kilos (132 
pounds). 

Coats, paragraph 986, 48 per cent on an official valuation of 1^36 per dozen. 

Trousers, paragraph 863, 48 per cent on an official valuation of 1^20 per dozen. 

Vests, paragraph 615, 48 per cent on an official valuation of llf'12 per dozen. 

48 per cent on total official valuation of ^68 per dozen suits IP'32. 64 

5 per cent increase iu duties, based on official valuation, 1 X 68 X0.05 3. 40 

Storage, J per cent .09 

Slingage, -^ per cent .04 

4 per cent special additions, based on official valuation, 1X68X0.04^ 2. 72 

5 per cent extraordinary tax, based on official valuation, 1X68X0.05 3. 40 

Charges for permiso, trasferencia, and stamp 1. 50 

Total 43.79 

43.79 pesos ar^ equal to $45.28 United States currency which is 39 
per cent of assumed c. i. f. value. In order to be dutiable at the 
rates given in "E" the component material must have either warp 
or filling entirely of cotton or other vegetable fiber. This percent- 
age certainly is not prohibitive, and if manufacturers would adapt 
their goods to requirements of the coimtry, it would appear that a 
market for clothing of this class is open to them in Uruguay. How- 
ever, the same articles of pure wool or worsted are dutiable with 
increases, based on official valuations at double those cited in ''E.'' 

Inexpensive Tiats. — ^The following (F) illustrates an importation 
of 1 gross soft hair-felt hats, assumed c. i. f. value Montevideo $180 
United States currency. They are dutiable under the act of July 
17, 1915, paragraph 3, at a specific rate of ^9 per dozen. The offi- 
cial valuation is ^12 per dozen under paragraph 1011 of the tariff: 

12 dozen, at ^9 TIOS. 00 

5 per cent increase in duties, based on official valuation, 12X12X0.05 7. 20 

Storage, J per cent .18 

Slingage, -^ per cent .09 

4 per cent special additions, based on official valuation, 12X12X0.04 5. 76 

5 per cent extraordinary tax, based on official valuation, 12X12X0.05 7. 20 

Total 128.43 

128.43 pesos are equal to $132.80 United States currency, which is 
73.8 per cent of assumed c. i. f. value. Hats of the same class, but of 
better material, sold at $30 per dozen, for example, would pay exactly 
the same duties, plus the stamp and stamped paper charges men- 
tioned in other examples. This circumstance again illustrates 
defective classification under the Uruguayan tariff. Insufficient 
detail in nomenclature of specific rates (such as the majority of 
Uruguayan provisions are in their ultimate effect) necessarily results 
in inequaUties like those shown respecting different grades of hats. 
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Section 8. Fines and seizures. 

Below are given the most important provisions of the Uruguayan 
law relating to fines and seizures: ^ 

Art. 276. When merchandise is found in packages, different from that declared 
in entries [permisos], the corresponding duties according to declaration shall be applied, 
even though duties legally accruing be inferior to those leviable on the goods according 
to description in entry, unless the interested party proves good faith; but if the 
difference should consist in the quantity of pieces, the excess shall be confiscated, 
unless innocence of intent to defraud also is proven, and duties shall be imposed on 
the entered quantity. If finally the facts justify penalty in the judgment of the 
court, duties shalkl^e levied on the total number of pieces, plus costs of the proceedings. 

Art. 278. If at the time of examination merchandise not declared is found fraudu- 
lently concealed in secret or double bottoms, or in any other fraudulent manner, 
confiscation shall be obligatory, and a fine equal to value of the merchandise imposed 
according to the tariff [official valuation], which fine shall be satisfied by the owners 
or consignees who have requested clearance. 

Art. 282. Seizures effected in the customhouse because of differences in contents 
of packages, found at time of examination, shall be distributed among the examiner, 
the assistant, and the chief directing the clearance, upon payment of duties to the 
treasury. 

A toleration or '* tolerancia " for differences amounting to 5 per cent 
is allowed as to the contents of each package without subjecting 
goods to fine or seizure, and this practice has the sanction of long 
usage. It applies, however, to each individual package and may not 
be calculated with relation to contents of a number of packages of the 
same class of goods. For instance, the excess found in one package 
may not be computed on the total contents of several for the pur- 
pose of bringing difference within the 5 per cent allowance.' 

Uruguay has a customs administrative act of November 20, 1860, 
approved by the law of March 13, 1862, amended and modified by 
mmierous subsequent decrees and laws, and codified to September, 
1910. A memorandum prepared for the Federal Trade Commission 
under the direction of the minister of the treasury is of especial value 
in determining the practice with respect to fines and seizures in cases 
most likely to arise in the course of ordinary importations. When 
a question of classification presents itself the practice is as follows: 

If the interested party acknowledges the difference [in quality] found upon exami- 
nation, the examiner or vista shall extend on the entry or permiso a notation to that 
effect. This shall be signed by the despachante and the chief examiner [Jefe de 
Vistas]. After this, without further formalities, the goods shall be delivered to the 
despachante. * * * 

The accountant's of&ce then sends to the interested party a notice advising him of 
the duties and the fine [here called a recaigo]. On the next due day, which is once 
a week in Uruguay, the cashier's office collects the fine as well as the duties, and the 
employee or employees effecting the seizure thereupon receive a certificate entitling 
them to participate in the proceeds of the fine. * * * 

^ Customs Regulations of Nov. 20, 1860, approved by the law of Mar. 13, 1862. 
> See decision of Treasury court, summary No. 225-914, dated Dec. 3, 1914. 

The taking over or purchase by the Government of undervalued goods, equivalent to though not legally 
defined as seizure or oonflscation, is discussed under " Valuation " in this chapter, p. 96. 
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In the case of seiziires for excess in quantity found the importer has a right to 
abandon the excess and this is sold by the customhouse to the highest bidder. The 
proceeds are delivered to the examiner making the seizure after the duties and pat- 
entes [surtaxes disguised under this designation] have been paid. 

If in the case of an excess in quantity found the importer can prove good faith, 
the seizure will not be made. But differences found between the original and du- 
plicate permiso or entry will not be accepted as valid explanations. In case differ- 
ent goods from those declared in the permiso are found upon examination, seizure must 
follow, unless the merchandlBe as declared should cause higher duties than those 
found upon examination. If upon examination, merchandise different from that 
manifested is found, a fine or surtax of 50 per cent shall be applicable and dispatch 
of the goods shall be obligatory.^ 

Section 9. Protests and appeals. 

The Uruguayan law provides * on the subject of protests: 

No claim shall be admitted, respecting classification of merchandise and the appli- 
cation of duties because of damage or any other circumstance, after goods have been 
withdrawn from customs warehouse. * * * 

Protests interposed, whatever their character, that can not be peremptorily decided, 
nevertheless shall not relieve the interested party from satisfying duties due. accord- 
ing to liquidated entries already in the cashier's office, within the time and accord- 
ing to the form determined by law, and subject to the penalties prescribed. 

In case of doubt as to the classification of any merchandise, or of 
difference in opinion between the visturia (examination division of 
the customhouse) and the despachante, the question is submitted 
to a commission denominated the ''clasificadora'' (equivalent to 
board of appraisers), which is composed of the director general of 
customs or his deputy, as chief, of the inspector of examiners, and of 
an equal number of examiners and registered merchants in active 
business designated by the minister of finance.' 

The customs service maintained that decisions rendered in accord- 
ance with Article VI, law of January 18, 1889, are final,* but the 
Treasury Court in its decision of August 11, 1914, held that appeals 
from such decisions lie under certain circimxstances. It decided as 
follows: 

* * * Considering that the duty of the commission created by article 6 of the 
customs law of January 18, 1889, is purely and simply that of establishing, in case of 
doubt or controversy, the classification of determined goods, without emitting opinion 
as to the legal consequences that may ensue in each case from such classification, 
because this is a function of the respective judges; and that in consequence, though 
it is true that the resolutions of said commissions have the force of arbitral decisions, 
no reason exists by virtue of which it is to be understood that the sentences of customs 
judges declaring what are the juridical consequences originating from those expert 
decisions, are not subject to appeal. * * * 

Nevertheless, in practice, decisions of the commission or board, 
respecting classification, etc., are binding and generally so considered. 

1 It Is Important to note that in the case of clearance under ad valorem provisions of the tariff law unquali- 
fled seizure does not exist at all; see discussion of valuation, p. 96. 
s Customs Regulations of Nov. 20, 1860, approved by law of Mar. 13, 1862, arts. 262 and 266. 
s Law of Jan. 18, 1880, Art. VI. 

* Brief of Director General of Customs, Aug. 4, 1014, filed on appeal of customs process Nos. 788-913. 
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Section 10. Samples of commercial travelers. 

Commercial travelers have apparently little trouble in getting their 
samples into Uruguay. They should send their samples to the 
sample room and hand documents and keys to the local firm which 
is to clear the goods. No duties are levied if the goods are to be 
reexported. The firm making the clearance merely makes a declara- 
tion that the samples are to leave lihe country withm a given period. 
On reembarking the samples they must pass again through the cus- 
tomhouse in order to release the ''despachante/' who usually is in- 
trusted with clearance, from liability for duties thereon which would 
otherwise become due under his bond. 

Section 11. Smuggling. 

The Uruguayan customs service is diUgent in the pursuit and pim- 
ishment of smugglers, and every effort is strained to frustrate such 
practices. By whatever degree import duties on given articles are 
excessive, to that extent the temptation and material rewards for 
illegal traffic in them are increased. Whether these be articles of 
necessity or of luxury is immaterial, provided that a demand for them 
exists.^ The Uruguayan Government recognizes this situation and re- 
cently the Executive submitted to Congress a proposed revision of 
the duties on sUk goods and tapestry textiles. In the message accom- 
panyiQg the proposed law on July 21, 1915, the following language 
was used in part: 

* * * Even though that class of articles should carry a heavier tax because of the 
fact that they are destined for the more opulent classes, the fact exists that because of 
the excessive duties with which they are burdened the greater part consumed in the 
country are smuggled. This state of affairs is grave, not only because the treasury 
loses revenue but because it stimulates the organization of fraud, that later may extend 
to other customs matters. * * * 

The director of customs in forwarding the project expresses him- 
self in the following terms: 

* * * Its sanction will eliminate forever the multitude of difficulties [of classi- 
fication] that at present occur daily, and institute the honest entry of silks, almost 
exiled from our customhouses, with the consequent benefit to the treasury, and will 
drive from our coasts, likewise forever, the illicit traffic in silks, almost impossible to 
avoid. * * * 

There seems to be a tendency in certain circles in Uruguay to amend 
the tariff in its relation to articles that now are prohibitively taxed; 
the jewelry schedule has been amended, and the administration 

1 Traiislation of a newspaper article appearing in the " Diarlo del Plata" of Jan. 15, 1916, follows: " On fhe 
evening of the 11th of this month Lucas Echeverriborda and Florendo Ramos, customs employees of the 
Rec^toda del Salto, captured a contraband shipment of 52 kilograms of silks sought to be introduced 
without payment of customs duties. An effort was made to pass the two packages containing the sUk 
goods at the coastal jxrfnt known as La Conserva. The direcdon (central customs office] was advised of 
this circumstance, as well as respecting the legal process initiated. The amount involved [in duties] is in 
the neighborhood of 500 pesos ($517.50 United States currency]." 
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wishes to apply more equitable rates on importation of silks, silk 
goods, and hardware. This tendency, however, does not appear to 
exist with reference to articles of home industry. 

Section 12. Valuation. 

Article 5 of the law of January 5, 1888, provides that duties on 
articles not provided for in the tariff shall be hquidated on the basis 
of declared (entered) values, and that the customhouse may take over 
goods considered undervalued within 48 hours after examination by 
paying to the owner the amount of declared value plus 10 per cent. 
Also, a number of articles are provided for at simple ad valorem 
rates, in the body of the tariff law. 

Were there effective means of determining true values of mer- 
chandise laid down in warehouse, the collection of duties on this 
basis would be an unconscious - discrimination against exporting 
countries in competition with others enjoying more moderate freight 
rates, as this value includes freight charges. It is clear, however, 
that Uruguayan regulations are very liberal in their requirements 
of detail in shipping documents,, such as value, for example, and it is 
not likely that this question is raised frequently. The fact that 
unscrupulous shippers will furnish simulated commercial invoices 
can not be glossed over, and inadequate punitive machinery for 
reaching them or their correspondents can not but contribute to 
undervaluation in Uruguay, because this practice is rendered compara- 
tively safe imder the regulations. If upon sale at auction of the goods 
taken over by the Government as above indicated, which in substance 
amounts to a seizure, the amount realized does not cover what was 
paid for the goods, the examiner is liable to Government for the deficit. 
It can be readily understood, and is but natural, that any official would 
hesitate in following such a course. A number of circmnstances may 
tend to render the seized goods of value to the interested party only, 
and not readily salable at auction. An essential part of a given 
article not obtainable otherwise than through his agency may be 
providentially missing, or the entity may be so split up iu different 
shipments that any one part or shipment of parts is of value to no 
one but the importer having control of the different shipments. 
The examiner may be aware of these circmnstances, or he may not. 
Indubitably he is taking a risk in recommending purchase and sale of 
these goods by the Government for its account. 

There is no simiUtude rule under the Uruguayan tariff or regulations. 

Section 13. Classification. 

The tariff law of Uruguay has not kept pace with the development 
of modem industry, and innimierable articles which are now common 
articles of commerce, are not enumerated in the tariff at all. As a 
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result, many of these articles fall iirider what is often called a ' ' blanket " 
ad valorem clause, or '*not-specially-provided-for" section of the 
tariff. Hence while in effect the permanent official valuations in the 
Uruguayan tariff law make it fundamentally a specific tariff, these 
blanket ad valorem provisions are at the same time illustrative of 
inadequate specification imder the tariff, and afford opportunities for 
imdervaluation. 

There are cases under the Uruguayan customs tariff law where the 
duty is so high upon certain goods as to amount to prohibition. In 
all cases this is not intentional. For example, until a short time ago 
nickel watches were dutiable at a rate which prevented any importa- 
tion whatever. A thriving smuggliag business was carried on in 
watches. This situation was brought to the attention of the minister 
of finance. It was pointed out to him that many of these watches 
were being sold in the stores in Montevideo for less than the duty. 
As a result the rate was reduced. Similar instances might be found 
in the case of hardware, silk, and other articles which are small in 
bulk, but have a relatively high value. 

Knowledge of classification under the Uruguayan tariff is in many 
cases the measure of success or failure in business in Uruguay, and 
a valuable asset in business. Obviously an importer who knows 
how to classify his goods under the tariff in order to obtain a lower 
duty than his competitor will be successful in competition. Well 
informed despachantes are naturally of the greatest service in this 
connection. 

Before a manufacturer of desks sends his goods into Uruguay he 
should study the tariff act. Desks are classified according to length; 
a few inches may bring a desk imder a higher classification and com- 
pel the importer to pay a much higher duty than he would have paid 
if the desk had been made of such a length as would permit it to fall 
just within the next lower classification. The duty on revolvers is 
excessive; they are easily brought in without the payment of duties. 

It need hardly be added in consequence that the lack of more com- 
plete and equitable classification of merchandise under the Uruguayan 
tariff is a noticeable obstruction to trade. A manufacturer unfamilar 
with the Uruguayan market finds here a serious obstacle. Appar- 
ently the only remedy for this situation is a thorough scientific revi- 
sion of the Uruguayan tariff, which would not necessarily increase 
the total number of classifications, but after the elimination of much 
defective or obsolete nomenclature would provide for numerous new 
articles produced by modem industry, and also work out in a 
scientific way the taxation of many common articles of commerce in 
reasonable proportion to their value. 
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Section 14. Abandonment and sale of abandoned or nnclaimed goods. 

Abaadonment of merchandise in Uruguay may be either express 
or implied, under article 237 of the act of November 20, 1860, 
which Mdth subsequent amendments is the organic administrative 
act of the Uruguayan customs. Article 238 relieves the importer, if 
he expressly abandons his goods, of liability for payment of all duties 
and charges except those of storage and slingage in case the proceeds 
of auction sale do not reach the full amount of. duties and charges. 
Should there be a surplus upon auction, the owner is entitled to this 
amoimt above duties and charges. 

"La AduanaUruguaya" (The Uruguayan Customhouse) is a fort- 
nightly review devoted to judicial and adnunistrative customs ques- 
tions, to which prominent customs officers and merchants contribute. 
In No. 24, issue of September 15, 1915, pages 12 to 15, is published 
an interesting article on abandonment under the caption: ''The right 
of abandoning merchandise entered for consmnption is actually un- 
limited." The author observes that the laws and regulations gov- 
erning the subject permit merchants to abandon merchandise 
stored to their order in fiscal warehouses when for any reason it is 
not foimd convenient to effect its importation, and ad(k: 

It is not neceflsary to emphasize the advantage and utility of that law, because they 
are evident from its enunciation. We shall only add that our importers make prudent 
use of it, and that in the immense majority of cases the treasury collects integrally the 
amount of duties. 

The right or prerogative of abandonment is limited by the law of 
November 24, 1869, which in article 29 prescribes that in the case of 
''differences" in classification found upon examination, the clear- 
ance or effective importation of such goods is obligatory, and it is 
claimed by the author of the article in question that this rule was 
rigidly applied until the middle of 1907 ''without taking into account 
the detriment caused merchants in case of excessively high or dis- 
proportionate duties, upon tentative importation, and in simi- 
lar cases.'' On July 1, 1907, the distinguished director general of 
customs. Dr. Alejo Idiartegaray, submitted a case in which official 
valuation returned upon examination exceeded the expected or 
entered valuation by 400 per cent, and abandonment of which was 
desired by importers, to the treasury court, requesting a general 
decision, permanently valid, that would dimmish or modify the inju- 
rious effect to importers of obligatory clearance in such cases. 

A decision was rendered and approved July 31 , 1907. In substance 
it agreed with recommendations of the director general of customs 
and supported the principle "that the customhouse may not force the 
interested party to dear goods with the added fine of 50 per cent 
established by the law of November 24, 1869, when volimtary aban- 
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donment of the merchandise is made/' and there is no presump- 
tion of fraud. The opinion states, further, justifying abandonment 
under the circumstance discussed : 

Were no s^andonment offered, it is explicable that the law would naturally require 
clearance, to the end of avoiding return of the goods to warehouses and the consequent 
evasion of duties by the despachante, whether by means of a simple permit to reex- 
port the same, or through assignment of another examiner with different views as to 
classification. 

The subject of abandonment and subsequent sale of undamaged 
goods at auction for less than the amoimt of duties and charges 
legally accruing should not be lightly dismissed as unimportant. If 
it is possible to place goods on the market at a price below cost plus 
customs duties and other fiscal charges, and if it is permitted even- 
tually to sell to the highest bidder without regard to these, unfair com- 
petition obviously may exist under governmental approval, uncon- 
scious as this may be. The danger lies, of course, in the election of 
one importer to abandon goods, relying on an opportimity to have 
them subsequently bid in for what they might briug, and of another 
to dear at returned rates of duty, plus other charges. The Govern- 
ment, by permitting the entry of goods for consumption upon pay- 
ment of less than the prescribed amoimt of duties, creates an unde- 
sirable inequality, loses revenue, and confesses that certain tariff 
provisions are unworkable, without affording a uniformly applicable 
remedy to bona fide importers desiring to engage in the trade of 
articles too highly taxed. 

Section 16. Industries and protection. 

Stock raising. — ^The chief source of wealth of Uruguay is live stock. 
A census in 1908 reported 8,192,602 cattle, 26,286,296 sheep, 556,307 
horses, 17,671 mules, 180,099 hogs, and 19,951 goats. Among her 
chief export products are fine wool; hides; chilled, frozen, and salted 
meat; and beef extract. Approximately 90 per cent of the exports 
of the coimtry are derived from stock raising. Some of the industries 
which are closely allied to pastoral and agricidtural pursuits are the 
salting, preserving, and freezing of meats,^ and the manufacture of 
wine, flour, macaroni, sugar, beer, and starch. 

Manufdctures. — ^Manufactures have developed to a considerable 
extent in Uruguay. In Montevideo there is a large cement factory, 
which suppUes about one-half of the home market. Uruguay has 
two woolen mills, which spm their own yam and produce both woolen 
and worsted fabrics. Both felt and straw hats are produced. The 
shoe industry has estabUshed itself, which is natural ia a country pro- 
ducing so many hides. The better grades of both hats and shoes, 

1 Two frewing plants, 13 salting plants, 3 canning factories, 3 tongti^caiming factories, and 1 liquid 
extract fkictory. 
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however, still come from abroad. One of the most important fac- 
tories in the comitry is one producing sheep dip. It supphes approxi- 
mately one-half of the dip used in the RepubUc. Paper is also manu- 
factured, and there are factories producing the cheaper grades of 
furniture. Among other industries of greater or less importance may 
be mentioned those which produce mosaics, brick, glass, soap, pottery, 
and lithographs. 

Protection. — ^Many of these manufactures are from the standpoint of 
an industrial country insignificant. Free-trade economists would no 
doubt argue that many of them are ill-adapted to the economic condi- 
tions of the Republic. However that may be, it is a fact which must 
be recogmzed by American exporters that industries exist in Uruguay 
which are becoming a more and more important factor in competition. 
To this must be added the fact that the Uruguayan Government has 
adopted the pohcy of protection. In some cases duties are made 
excessive and even prohibitive to protect small industries which can 
not possibly supply the home market. 

The position of the Uruguayan Government on protection is stated 
in the following unpublished memorandum, prepared imder the 
direction of the minister of the treasury of Uruguay: 

The Uruguayan customs tariff in many of its phases has a piotectiye tendency. 
But in reality, much remains to be done in order to reach an efficacious end in this 
respect concerning the many industries that exist in the country, that in not a few 
instances have not progressed beyond the initial steps. * * * 

Further, though laws of a protectionist character have been passed, there are cases 
in which these have not always been applied to their full extent by the Government. 
Such, for example, is that relating to compliance with the law of January 5, 1888, in the 
part thereof providing for an increase of 17 per cent on made-up articles in general. The 
Executive did not provide adequate regulations covering the enforcement of this law, 
confiding its generic application to customs functionaries charged with that duty, and 
the result was that many articles that should have been taxed in accordance with legis- 
lative intention were not burdened with taxation to which they were subject l^ally. 
It is possible to cite among these items many whose character as made-up articles 
could not be placed in doubt, and it should be noted that the greater nmnber of them 
correspond to branches of industries established in the country. For example, imder 
oiu* tariff, the following articles are actually classified at 31 plus 14 per cent and not at 
48 plus 14 per cent: Pocketbooks, dgar cases and belts of leather, machine belting, 
neckties, artificial flowers, hat forms, made-up tablecloths, umbrellas and parasols, 
pellones [saddlecloths], napkins, sweat pads, suspenders, cardboard boxes, billiard 
supplies, mattresses, handkerchiefs, and a list of others too long to enumerate. * * * 

Respecting the cases of the manufactures cited, the Executive of Uruguay will not 
delay in issuing a decree increasing to 48 plus 14 per cent the duties leviable thereon, 
in accordance with the law hereinbefore quoted [that of Jan. 5, 1888]. Some progress 
already has been made in this sense by the application of this extra 17 per cent to cotton 
mattresses, articles that had been excluded from the operation of this law without 
warrant. 

We will now pass to the industries protected by tariff measures according to legis- 
lative intention. A law exists in Uruguay providing for free entry of raw materialfl 
used in determined industries, such as sheep-dip manufacture, paper, taimerieBy 
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viticultuie, breweries, matches, sandals, woolen textiles, hats, soap, cement, tiles [for 
flooring], and refrigerating packing houses. Touching some of these items, those 
relating to glass bottles, sheep dip, paper, leather [tanning], the exemption from 
duties of raw materials employed in their elaboration is almost complete, as they pay 
but 4 per cent in the form of a special additional tax [adidonal especial], but for 
other materials related with these industries and with others existing in the coimtry a 
I>ercentage of 5, 6, 8, 10, 15, 20, and 25 per cent, besides the special additional tax 
already mentioned, has been fixed. 

As to industries favored with more or less prohibitive duties leviable on similar 
imported articles, sheep dip may be mentioned. This was formerly on the free list 
but now is taxed with a specific duty of 10.10 per kilo, and hats-^the duties whereon 
have been increased by some 25 per cent. 

Respecting other items, the necessity is felt daily for an increase in duties, in the 
same proportion as that established for hats, footwear and furniture. 

Answering the question as to whether the protection accorded our industries, both 
through the law of January 5, 1888, cited, and through the other measures referred to, 
has in any case amoimted to prohibition, it must be said truthfully that it has not been 
possible to obtain this desideratiun in any case, not even when double iHt)tection is 
afforded, e. g., where raw materials are exempted and heavy duties are provided for 
the finished article upon importation, as in Uie case of hats and sheep dip. It has 
only been possible to accomplish through these means an appreciable decrease in the 
importation of cheap [common] articles, consumed by the poorer classes, while still 
permitting the importation of goods of first quality that can be paid for by those who 
are able and willing to do so. 

Section 16. Trade, war, and credit. 

Imports. — ^Table 4 in Exhibit T shows the total imports into Uru- 
guay in 1911 by classes of commodities and by countries, of origin. 
The total importation was valued at $46,321,000. The value of the 
importation from the leading countries was: Prom the United King- 
dom, $12,676,000; from Germany, $7,849,000; from the United States, 
$5,638,000; from Argentina, $4,150,000; from France, $3,929,000; 
from Italy, $3,328,000; and from Belgium, $3,315,000. 

Exports. — ^Uniguay pays for her imports by exporting agricultural 
and pastoral products. Her exports for 1911 and 1912 are shown 
in Table 5 of Exhibit I.^ In 1912 the value of her exports was 
$50,460,000. Of this valuation $45,537,000 was classed as animal 
and meat products. In the order of amount of exports taken in 1912 
the coimtries of destination were France, Germany, Belgium, Argen- 
tina, United Kingdom, the United States, and Italy. 

Credit. — Before the present European war the business of Uruguay 
was done with Europe on the basis of long credits. There credits 
came into existence in the first place because the coimtry was yoimg 
and did not have capital with which to finance large shipments of 
goods. Such a condition is not uncommon in rapidly developing 
coimtries, where the needs of the people expand much more quickly 
than capital accumulates. In the second place, competition among 
European manufacturers for the markel) of Uruguay tended to 

1 See p. 231. 'See p. 232. 
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lengthen the tenns of credit extended to her merchants, smce he who 
oflFered the most favorable terms received the orders. Thus the mer- 
chant in Uruguay came not only to need but also to expect long credits. 
Hence when the crisis came in the Balkans in 1913 the merchants of 
Uruguay immediately felt its influence on the European money mar- 
ket. This situation was accentuated and emphasized by the great 
European war. It was necessary for the merchants in Uruguay to 
change their business from a credit to a cash basis. The fact that 
they did this may be taken as an indication that the financial basis of 
the coxmtry is sound. 

Since the beginning of the present war in Europe the merchants in 
Uruguay have been looking to the United States of America for 
goods, and as a result there has been a large increase of American 
merchandise in the Uruguayan market. The American manufac- 
turer has, however, as a general rule refused to extend credit to the 
Uruguayan merchants and has demanded cash payments. There can 
be no doubt but that this attitude has injiu'ed American trade. 
Large and responsible business houses in Montevideo resent being 
required to pay cash. They feel that the American manufacturers 
have taken advantage of their necessity, and many say that as soon as 
the war is over they will return again to the European market for 
their goods. 

American export methods. — ^In a certain sense American trade is 
on trial in Uruguay. Occasional mistakes and imfair methods are 
seized upon by European competitors and spread abroad as general 
attacks on American exporters. Too often a wrong impression is thus 
given. European houses, so far as unfair methods are concerned, are 
not so blameless that they can cast the first stone. As for mistakes, 
they need not be repeated. Without intending to make a general 
indictment of American business methods, but with a view of enabling 
the American exporter to place American trade entirely above criti- 
cism, the following actual cases are cited. They are fiuiii3hed by a 
party in close touch with the Uruguayan market, who is interested 
in seeing the export business of America prosper. 

Goods were ordered shipped by a certain line. The exporter sent 
them by another line, explaining that delivery would not only be 
prompter but the freight rate was lower. It happened, however, 
that the line which had been specified always docked its steamers 
near the importer's warehouses, saving lighterage and hauling 
charges. The other line unloaded its steamers into lighters. Prompt 
deHvery and lower freight rates were more than offset by lighterage 
and hauling expenses and bad temper. 

Paper, a certain number of millimeters wide, was ordered. Two 
full sheets of paper were used to explain why the paper was needed, 
and why it should be exactly the number of millimeters wide which 
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the buyer mentioned. The office boy at the other end converted 
millimeters into inches, shipped paper the width, in inches, which 
this method indicated, and caused the loss of a good customer. The 
conversion resulted in the paper being about one-sixteenth of an 
inch too wide. The paper was wanted for piano player rolls, and 
there is no way of getting the paper cut and trimmed in Uruguay. 

Twenty thousand dollars worth of resin, of a certain grade and 
quality, was ordered. Resin of a differeni grade and qudity was 
deUvered. The resin was needed by soap manufacturers, and for 
pecuUar technical reasons of a local nature, they could not use what 
was deUvered. The importer finally auctioned the resin at a loss of 
several thousand dollars. 

A traveling representative of a produce house, on the strength of 
samples of fine, large potatoes obtained orders for several tons of 
potatoes. Small seed potatoes were deUvered. The exporter 
explained that in the United States, when large quantities of potatoes 
were ordered, it was the trade custom to ''understand" that seed 
potatoes were meant. He did not explain why, if this were true, 
his agent soUcited orders on the basis of a sample that was anything 
but a seed potato. 

A dry-goods importer ordered, from sample, a black cloth with 
a diagonal weave. He received a black cloth, quaUty not questioned, 
without a diagonal weave. The cloth is used by a certain cUentele 
which refuses to buy any other kind. 

An automobile dealer ordered a quantity of suppUes, going to some 
length to explain why the gross and net weight and contents of each 
case should be clearly specified. Failure to carry out instructions 
resulted in a heavy fine which the automobile man had to pay. 

About a dozen dry-goods importers ordered certain cotton textiles. 
Guided by experience they particidarly inquired if their orders 
woxild be ''firm" orders; that is, not subject to acceptance by the 
home office, if the goods ordered were actuaUy made up, or if they 
would first have to be manufactured, etc. The salesman, who inci- 
dentaUy had arrived some months too late, and may have had other 
reasons for booking large orders, gavQ ample reassurances on every 
point. When the orders reached New York, may be a few days 
beforehand, the salesman received a cablegram instructing him to 
raise all prices 10 per cent, due to a corresponding rise in the price 
of cotton. The merchants first discovered that, printed in small 
type on the order forms, no order was binding imtil accepted by the 
home office. They then argued, if the goods were actuaUy made up, 
as claimed, an advance in cotton prices ought not to affect the price 
of the goods already manufactured. Their newspapers informed 
them that the cotton rise was purely speculative, expected later in 
the season, and perhaps of a temporary nature. There were enough 
evidences of chicanery to make them lose faith not only in the house 
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in question, but in others. The importers, according to local tradi- 
tions and customs, looked upon the orders they gave as contracts. 
Once having put their names on paper, they felt themselves bound. 
Assuming a reversal of circumstances, that once the goods were 
shipped they learned that they could not sell them at the prices 
stipulated, they would have paid the bill anyway, because they had 
contracted to do it. 

A jewelry salesman sold a laige quantity of lockets to the several 
wholesalers in this line. He then sold an equal quantity, on smaller or- 
ders, to all the wholesalers' customers. When the j ewelry for the whole- 
salers arrived, they foxmd that their market had already been loaded. 

Another jeweler ordered some silver-plated goods. On arrival 
they were tarnished. An impartial referee appointed by the United 
States consul examined the goods and reported the trouble due to 
defective workmanship — ^goods were not as ordered. The factory 
wrote a letter, practically accusing the importer of bad faith for 
daring to claim that there was anything wrong. 

Commercial laws. — One of the obstacles to American trade in 
Uruguay is the lack of an up-to-date negotiable instruments law 
and a chattel mortgage law. There is a movement at the present 
time among business men in Montevideo to have such laws en- 
acted. These laws, if enacted, would materially improve the credit 
relations between our country and Uruguay, and would very likely 
provide a means by which the American manufacturer and Uru- 
guayan merchant coidd finance their transactions. With adequate 
legislation to protect it, any bank could finance the transction 
between the manufacturers in the United States and the Uruguayan 
houses. The former could keep his prejudices relating to the payment 
of cash and get cash upon shipment of goods; the latter would get 
such credit as he needed and the banks would be protected by the 
safeguards referred to. 

Section 17. Export duties. 

A part of the revenue of Uruguay is raised by means of duties upon 
exports. These fall upon the natural products of the country, 
such as wool, hides, meat,* etc. It need hardly be pointed out that 
this is a serious burden upon industry. A number of the officials of 
the Uruguayan Government, who were consulted, realize this fact, 
but they say that export taxes are a part of the fiscal system of the 
Government and can not be removed at the present time. It would 
seem that some of these duties could be equalized, and that a real 
benefit from this equalization would accrue both to the Treasury and 
industry. These duties are specific or based on a percentage of offi- 
cial valuation and they have the common fault of specific duties in 
that they bear heavily upon the cheaper grades of goods. 

^ Export duties on Jerked beef were repnalnd, effective Jan. 1, 1916. 
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Section 18. Capital and immigration. 

Capital. — On account of the many opportimities for investment 
Uruguay has attracted a large amount of foreign capital. It has been 
invested in tramways, railroads, port works, municipal improvements, 
f rigorificos, estancias, and industrial establishments. In origin it is 
chiefly English, but Italy, France, Germany, Spain, and the United 
States are represented. 

Immigration. — ^In 1913 the population of Uruguay was given as 
1,279,359. With the natiu*al growth of the country the population 
is now no doubt larger. Immigration has not influenced Uruguay as 
deeply as it has Argentina. The foreign population, however, is 
considerable, the Italians and Spanish leading in numerical impor- 
tance. The Government of Uruguay encourages immigration by 
prepaying passage money and in caring for the immigrants when they 
arrive. 

Section 19. Xeciprocity and American trade. 

American manufacturers have now an opportunity to lay the 
foundation of a permanent export business in Uruguay, Apparently 
the only thing which they lack is experience in the export business. 
Long-established German and English houses have had the advan- 
tage, and, although languishing now during the European war, will 
make supreme efforts after the war to regain whatever they have lost. 
American manufacturers will have to meet severe, perhaps unfair, 
competition. This competition should be a matter of concern to 
the American Government. 

It is not true, as has been suggested, that the South American 
countries, like Uruguay, will welcome "dumping" after the war. 
They have their own nascent manuf actings to care for. Some form 
of a pan-American "dumping" provision might meet with general 
acceptance among the South American Republics. 

It is important to notice here that the minister of the treasury of 
Uruguay voluntarily su^ested a commercial treaty in the report 
already referred to. This report says in part: 

Indubitably, by means of the tariff it is possible to extend in greater degree the 
interchange of products between the Reptiblica Oriental del Uruguay and the United 
States. But obviously to gain this end the conclusion of a commercial treaty would 
be necessary in order to afford a solid and permanent basis therefor. 

On our part we would have to possess as a preliminary step toward any measure of 
this kind a statement covering the products and manufactures that the United States 
is most interested in selling, with specifications as to respective sale prices. In this 
way it would be possible to establish in each case the margin of tariff advantages 
which could be offered such articles without prejudice to our own industries. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SEPUBUC OF ABOEVTIVA. 

Section 1. Some cliaracteriitics of tke Argentine tariff. 

When enacted. — ^Law No. 4933 of December 20, 1905, the funda- 
mental tariff act of the Republic of Argei^tina, fixes the percentages 
to be collected on official valuations, establishes specific rates of duty 
for certain imports, one rate of export duty* on old iron and steel, 
and recites the free list. It is complemented by the Tarif a de Avaltios 
(Tariff of Official Valuations), which was declared a national statute 
from January 1, 1906, and last officially reprinted in 1911. 

Official vcduation. — ^Article 14, Chapter IV, of Law No. 4933, 
directs the Executive to remit annually to Congress, during the first 
month of its session, such amendments to the Tariff of Official Valua- 
tions as may be deemed opportune; and article 12 of Chapter IV 
provides th^tt this shall be based on the cost of merchandise laid down 
in customs warehouse. Official valuations are stipulated for prac- 
tically aU articles descril)ed in the Tariff of Official Valuations, 
whether dutiable at fixed percentages of official valuations, at spe- 
cific rates, and even for some items of the free list. Official values 
also are adopted for exports. 

Under the decree of June 5, 1907, published in Official Gazette 
No. 4069 of June 7, 1907, it is provided that the board of examiners 
or appraisers referred to in that decree shall prepare semiannually 
and submit through the proper channels suggestions as to changes 
in official valuation deemed opportune by them. These recom- 
mendations usually are the bases for modifications in the valuation 
tariff. 

Schedules. — ^The import tariff has 3699 paragraphs, in 20 major 
schedules, adhering very closely to component materials or generic 
groups. Schedules are arranged as follows: 

Paragraphs. 

1 to 56. Schedule I. — ^Articlee free of duty. 

57 to 99. II. — Raw or prime materials. 

100 to 248. III. — ^Provisions and other groceries. 

249 to 302. IV.— Beverages. 

303 to 313. v.— Tobacco. 

314 to 329. VI.— Tanned hides and skins. 

330 to 424. VII. — Saddlery and harness maker's wares, including hard- 
ware for these, traveling equipment, etc. 

425 to 487. VIII. — Footwear, accessories and materials therefor. 



1 Jute or goimy bags are also subject to duty upon exportation. 
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Paragraphs. 

488 to 603. Schedule IX.— Funiiture. 

604 to 635. X.— Jewelry. 

636 to 719. XI. — ^Musical instruments. 

720 to 779. XII. — Hats and accessories. 

780 to 1546. XIII. — ^fiardwaro, including marine auppliea, lumber and ma. 

diinery. 
1547 to 1642. XIV. — ^Electrical goods, machinery, etc., and articles for 

lighting. 
1643 to 1726. XV. — ^Arms, gunsmith's wares and accessories. 

1727 to 1915. XVI. — Ceramic wares, crystal, and glassware. 

1916 to 2078. XVII.— TextUee. 

2079 to 2212. XVIII.— Made up articles and clothing. 

2213 to 2777. XIX. — Miscellaneous, including paper and notions. 

2778 to 3699. XX. — Drugs, including paints, oils, chemical products, drug- 

gist's supplies, surgical instruments, etc. 

At tjie head of each schedule rules are mcorporated governing the 
application of duties thereunder, surtaxes for degrees of elaboration 
not provided for in the tariff nomenclature, for admixtures, etc., and 
determining the basis of dutiable weight, if this is not specified in the 
respective paragraphs of the schedule. 

No similitude rule. — ^Assimilation of imenumerated articles to 
others specified in the tariff is expressly forbidden under article 36, 
Decreto Eeglamentario de la Ley de Aduana, May 31, 1906 (customs 
regulations) which provides that— 

In the application of paragraphs of the tariff, no distinctions shall be made, nor 
shall any cases [classifications] be decided according to analogy [similitude]. Clear- 
ance shall be effected in strict accordance with the wording of each paragraph, and 
omder the personal responsibility of the respective employee. 

Goods not enumerated. — ^Procedure in classifying goods not enu- 
merated in the tariff is determined by article 15 of Chapter IV, Law 
No. 4933, which provides that — 

Articles of foreign origin not enumerated in the tariff shall pay the duty [percentage] 
established in the same for those of their class [generic] based on their value in the 
customs warehouses, declared by the importer, and if they do not fall under any of the 
categories [schedules] of the tariff, they shall pay duty at the rate of 25 [plus 2] per 
cent on their value in customs warehouse, declared in the same manner. 

This is the "blanltet or catch-all clause'' of the Argentine tariff. 

Bead together these two provisions show that a considerable 
number of manufactures are removed by elimination from con- 
sideration under determinate nomenclaliure of the tariff into the 
straight ad valorem rates, and on account of the difficulty of estab- 
lishing the exactness of these, it is apparent that importers, unless 
favored with an unusually moderate official valuation, would naturally 
incline toward introduction under the *ad valorem or omnium 
gatherum provisions. 
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True specific rates. — ^Nearly all true specific rates of the tanff, as 
distinguished from those based on official valuation, are included 
under Schedules 3, 4, and 5 (provisions, groceries, beverages, and 
tobacco) though some 25 items dutiable on this basis are grouped 
imd^cciOther schedules. The ultimate effect of collecting fixed pe^, 
centimes on fixed valuations, which is the predominating feature m 
customs taxation of Argentina, naturally is purely specific. It should 
be noted that the employment of compoimd rates for the equalization 
of duties on certain articles is practically imknown in the coxmtries of 
South America.* 

Nature and theory of (he tariff. — ^The following extract from a memo- 
randmn kindly prepared for the Federal Trade Commission by the 
undersecretary of the treasury for Argentina indicates briefly the 
nature and theory of the Argentine tariff law: 

The Ai^ntine customs tarifi in force fixes a uniform duty of 25 per cent ad valorem 
[in the sense that ad valorem is understood there], but contains as exceptions three 
categories of economic duties that are protective of determined industries. 

Minimum duties (from 20 to as low as 5 per cent), levied on raw materials not pro- 
duced in the country, that are utilised in national industries, on machinery in general, 
motors therefor, and spare or repair parts, on iron and wire, tools, lumber, and building 
material. 

Further, free entry is provided for agricultural machinery and machinery for rural 
industries, for vessels, material for the construction and exploitation of railroads and 
tramways, printed matter, coins and precious metals, fuels, animals, plants and seeds, 
cereals, flour, and jute bagging. 

Duties greater than 25 per cent (from 30 to 50) on manufactures and products similar 
to those of national fabrication and industry: These apply to carriages, harness and 
saddlery, perfumery, footwear, hats, woolen and knitted textiles, commercial books 
and printed matter, and all made up articles of cotton, linen, silk, and leather. 

Specific duties, equivalent to proportions greater than 25 per cent, on articles or 
products similar to those of national manufacture. These are designed for sugar, re- 
fined illuminating petroleum, alcohol, beer, liquors, wines, common paper, soft and 
stiff felt hats, preserves and soup pastes, wire nails, cigarettes, and stearic candles. 

The entimeration of manufactures benefited through minimum duties or by free 
entry provisions, and those taxed with heavier duties, shows clearly what manufactur- 
ing industries, besides rural and transportation enterprises, are especially protected. 

Schedule for drugs, etc. — Schedule XX, drugs, medicines, surgical 
instruments, druggist's supplies, etc., with 922 or one-fourth of the 
total ^umber of paragraphs devoted to import eniuneration, is 
characteristic of most South American tariffs in its attempt to specify 
everything that possibly could be imported under this head. The 
percentage fixed under this schedule, 25 plus 2. for nearly all articles, 
on official valuation, is relatively low, and Argentine treatment of 
this schedule emphasizes the tendency toward specific or unvarying 
^results in customs taxation, however inequitable these may be. It is 
clear, of course, that no uniform precentage in relation to true value 

1 The Venezuelan tariff has a few compound specific and ad valorem duties. 
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oan be realized or even approximately collected on a great 'class 
soch as drugs, medicines, etc., if this is based on official values, given 
the constant fluctuations in market value and the impossibility of 
QPlunerating all products of this nature. 

^'Jndefinite nomenclature. — The qualifications ''common," "medium," 
and ''fine", relating to different grades of the same article, are found 
in some paragraphs of the tariff, notably in Schedule IX (Fmni- 
tnre). Obviously, miiformity in classification must be difficult under 
such indefinite tariff nomenclature. 

Section 2. Seqnirements for ship's manifest and amendment thereof. 

Reguirements. — ^The Argentine law* requires the legalization of 
ship's manifests by Argentine consuls in foreign ports, the specifica- 
tion of marks, numbers, class and quantity of packages carried, with 
their denomination, whenever possible, and the designation of persons 
to whom merchandise is consigned. Below are given certain articles 
relating to manifests, cited from Law No. 810, Customs Ordinances, of 
Octobers, 1876: 

Art. 21. The consul shall course said manifest, certified, after comparing it with 
the bills of lading covering cargo, and expressing in the notation of legalization the 
number of bills of lading therein covered. 

Abt. 31. Oaptains of vessels shall present to the boarding officer making the entry 
visit of inspection, the general manifest of the cargo, visaed by the Argentine consul, 
and make a separate report, in any language, of any package or bundle brought by 
the crew, the passengers, or of any parcel or samples not included in manifest of the 
cargo, besides noting surplus ship's stores on board. 

AsT. 46. After entry of ship has been registered, the [captain's] bills of lading or 
his cargo record used in checking manifest, shall be returned to him, rubricated by 
the chief of division of maritime entrances and clearances, and the original manifest 
together with the list of surplus ship's stores shall be delivered to the consignee of the 
vessel for trarislation at the custom house of these doctunents in triplicate, on the 
stamped paper required by law, and according to form No. 1. 

Art. 50. The consignee of the ship is responsible for errors committed in translation 
of the cargo manifest and list of surplus ship's stores. 

Article 93 of the Customs Regulations of May 31, 1906, provides, 
with reference to manifests: 

* * * Argentine consuls, upon vis^ of the general manifests of ships, shall 
not exact separate specification of the weight and volume of each package, but, on 
the other hand, shall require of shippers in the respective sets of bills of lading, indi- 
cation of the weight or the volume of each package, according to the basis on which 
freight is paid, when merchandise contained in packages termed "de hacienda" 
[general merchandise] is involved, and in the case of other merchandise the aggregate 
of said weight or volume. * * * 

An officer of the divisidn de registro, Buenos Aires customhouse, 
while exhibitmg the records under orders of the administrador (col- 
lector of customs) de aduana, offered a pertinent comment as to mani- 
fests from New York, and suggested in the interest of facility in 

> Oidenanzas de Aduana, Art. 20, Law No. 810. 
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shipment of American merehandise that it is not necessary to enter 
values of the goods in those documents. The manifest of a foreign 
line coTering American goods only, was examined and all ralues found 
entered. Values of shipments are not usually stated on European 
manifests. 

In connection with the suggestion that the values of American 
goods need not be entered on the ship's manifest it is important to 
recall that under the new regulations prescribed in United States 
Treasury Decision No. 35969, eflFective since February 1, 1916, it is 
not necessary to reveal values of shipments to carriers or to vessels, 
provided that regulations prescribed therein relating to export values, 
required by our Government for statistical purposes, are compUed 
with.. This, as stated, may be accomplished without the entry of 
those values on the ship's manifest. The consular and customs 
regulations of Argentina dealing with the ship's manifest, the bill of 
lading, and the certificate of origin are silent as to the declaration by 
the shipper of the invoice value of goods exported to Argentina, and 
it might work a hardship on the American exporter if he observes a 
practice not followed by European shippers. 

Amendment of mmtifests.-^An examination of pertinent extracts 
from Argentine laws hereinafter cited will disclose that a policy of 
extreme liberality in the matter of amending manifests prevails in 
Argentina. Obviously this benevolence must result in weakening 
the audit system or eventual complete customs control of import 
transactions from the time of their origin at port of shipment to 
liquidation and payment of duties, and certainly exposes the revenue 
to hazards beyond the vigilance of the customs service, however strict 
this may be. In promulgating the decree of July 28, 1914, Official 
Gazette No. 6172 of August 4, 1914, page 702, the Executive employs 
the following language, bearing very directly on this subject: 

* * * That the lighters and pontoons to which article 846 of the Customs Ordi- 
nances refer, are those that must be utilized a posteriori in ports that do not permit 
of the entry of the larger carrying vessel; a disposition inapplicable to the capital 
[Buenos Aires], where, if this means of dischaige [by lighters] is authorized, it is in 
the interests of private convenience to the end of facilitating operations that other- 
wise would have to be realized with relatively more or less delay. 

That, with relation to an open roadstead, proper vigilance can be exercised through 
the sole presence of the customs guard on board the major ship, because the operation 
[of dischaige] is effected witiiout intermediate stops of the lighters, while in the dis- 
charge so authorized at the port of Buenos Aires the lighten do not proceed directly 
from the ship to the warehouse, but, as has been stated, are constantly whifting locations 
for a more or less longer period, immune from all fiscalization [customs check and con- 
trol], which is contrary to the spirit of article 32 and the essential principles of our 
fiscal system. * * * 
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Article 32 of Law No. 49*33 is amplified by the decree of July 28, 
1914, published in Boletin Oficial (Official Gazette) No. 6172 of 
August 4, 1914, which provides: 

Abuglb 1. The period fixed in article 32 of Law No. 4933 is understood as relating 
to the amendment of errors committed by captains and agents in the general manifest, 
when they consist in having declared a greater number of packages than were loaded 
at the port of departure. 

Abt. 2. When upon dischaige of caigo, packages omitted from the manifest are 
found, the application for adding them to the manifest shall be presented within the 
forty-eight (48) hours following their dischaige, even though the ship has not defi- 
nitdy concluded its operations. This application may be presented directly to the 
rei^ardo [corresponds to branch of Surveyor's office] by the captain or agent, on 
unstamped paper [as distinguished from stamped paper] and shall be received by the 
officer mentioned without prejudice to subsequent filing of the stamped paper required. 

Abt. 3. When dischaige is effected by means of lighters, the first officer of the ship, 
besides fulfilling requirements established by the corresponding chapter of Customs 
Ordinances, shall deliver to the re^guardo the tally sheets with r^^ulation details, one 
of which shall be retained in the main office [of the reeguardo] for record and the other 
sent to the detachment [of resguardo] at the point where dischaige is to be effected. 

Abt. 4. Packages found on board lighters, or dischaiged to shore, that are not 
included in the general manifest or the tally sheets referred to in preceding article, 
shall be subject to the penalties prescribed in article 905, Customs Ordinances, if 
their addition to the general manifest has not been requested within the period fixed 
by article 32, Law No. 4933, counted from the moment when such packages were dis- 
chaiged from the vessel. 

Abt. 5. The circumstance that such packages are recorded on the first officer's tally 
sheet shall not exempt them from penalty if their addition to the general manifest 
was not requested within the time stipulated. * * * 

The Customs Ordinances also provide : 

Abt. 51. Within the period of 48 hours from the time when the captain has deliv- 
ered the manifest to the resguardo [corresponding to a section of Surveyor's office] 
on shore, and omitting holidays, any error committed in the manifest or its translation 
may be amended without prejudice, whether increasing, diminishing, or changing its 
description of caigo. 

Article 846, Law No. 8 10, Customs Ordinances, also provides: 

Involuntary eirors committed by the captain or agent in the general manifest may 
be amended without prejudice while the cargo reniains aboard the packet, lighters, 
or pontoons, but after landing the cargo, goods deficiently manifested shall be sub- 
ject to the penalties established for excesses or shortages in the case of general mani- 
fests of sailing ships. 

Article 31 of Law No. 4933 provides: 

* * * Amendment to manifests referred to in article 846 of the Customs Ordi- 
nances may be made only if the customhouse has not previously discovered the 
delinquency. 

Article 847, Law No. 810, Customs Ordinances, paragraph 4, as 
amended by article 32 of Law No. 4933, reads: 

The period fixed in paragraph 4 of article 847, Customs Ordinances, within which 
errors committed in the general manifest of privileged packet steamers may be 
amended, is extended to 48 hours after completion of discharge. 
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Article 905 of the Customs Ordinances provides: 

After expiration of the 48 hours conceded by article 51 for amending errors com- 
mitted in the general manifest or its translation, said errors shall be penalized by con- 
fiscation of whatever is short manifested, for benefit of the discoverer or person making 
seizure, and by a fine of ^20 for each package manifested but not discharged, or 
manifested as containing goods of greater value than those carried or discharged, for 
benefit of the treasury. 

A responsible official of the Buenos Aires customhouse, when ques- 
tioned as to the effect of the Argentine regulations permitting the 
amendment of the ship's manifest without limitation as to number 
of packages, provided that the regulations as to time are adhered to, 
conceded the weakness of the Argentine system in this respect. It 
appears that this officer prepared a report on the subject, discussmg 
this defect in the existing practice and recommending its modifi- 
cation. 

Section S. Bills of lading. 

Customs Ordinances, article 880, and Conunercial Code, article 
1028, require that bills of lading must show — 

The name of the master of the vessel, that of the ship, its home 
port, and tonnage. 

The name of the charterer or shipper. 

The name of the consignee, if the bill of lading should not be to 
"order" or to bearer. 

The quality, quantity, number of packages, and marks of the 
goods (packages). 

The port of lading and (intended) discharge, vntK an indication of 
intermediate ports of call, should there be any. 

The cost of freight and primage, should any have been stipulated, 
as well as the place and form of payment of these. 

The date of shipment, and signatures of the master and shipper. 

Article 34, Law No. 4933, provides that — 

Besides the requirements established in articles 20 and 880 of the Customs Ordi- 
nances, for bills of lading accrediting ownership of merchandise, the weight or volume 
of each package, according to the basis on which their freight is paid, must be ex- 
pressed therein when packages containing general merchandise are involved, and in 
the case of other merchandise the aggre^te of said weight and volume. Argentine 
consuls shall not exact this requirement for ships' manifests nor for the bills of lading 
accompanying them, but only for the set of bills of lading that must be presented by the 
shippers. Customhouses of the Republic shall not clear any merchandise if the bills 
of lading filed with request for clearance are not prepared in the condition stipulated 
by this article. 

Article 35, Law No. 4933, provides that — 

What is expressed in consular manifests and bills of lading, to which the pieceding 
article refers, shall be valid trial evidence against the importer, on a par with the 
copies of invoice, clearance manifests [entries], or any other customs document. 
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Article 93, Customs Regulations, May 31, 1906, provides that — 

For the purposes of article 34 [Law No. 4933] consuls shall require that in bills of 
lading accrediting ownership of merchandise, specification of weight and volume 
be made only for closed packages termed ''de hacienda, " that is, containing general 
merchandise, and not for casks, drums, cases of wine or beverages, paint, Imnber, 
iron, etc., respecting which it shall be sufficient to declare their weight or voltune, 
according to the baeds on which they must pay storage and slingage, or freight. * * * 

The bill of lading covering shipments to Argentina approximates 
in some of its provisions the invoices required in other countries. 
Together with the certificate of origui, which is separately discussed,* 
it forms the record of shipment as far as the customhouse is con- 
cerned. It is of more importance, relatively, than the ship's manifest 
(which may be amended), and, in practice, goods are delivered by the 
customs only to the holder thereof. No statement of values is neces- 
sary in this document, a copy of which is annexed to the consular 
ship's manifest, and it has been suggested in official and other circles 
of Argentina that declaration of value is a formality that might 
well be omitted by American shippers.' 

In the Boletfn Oficial of July 13, 1915, the following trfeasmy regu- 
lations, dated July 6, 1915, governing presentation of bills of laduig 
under certain conditions, are published : 

1. In filing documents for merchandise covered by bills of lading to a definite con- 
signee, the following procedure shall be followed in order to avoid payment of the 
fine of 2 per cent provided for in Article 929 of the Customs Ordinances: 

The entries may be filed without bills of lading, on the sole responsibility of the 
consignee, if he is of recognized standing in the community. 

Should the legal period [8 days] expire without presentation of the bills of lading, 
the Secretary of Customs, at request of the interested party, shall agree to open the 
correspondence containing shipping documents, noting the date of receipt shown by 
the postmark, for the purpose of such representations as the interested parties may be 
required to make before this ministry [of the treasury]. 

2. Entries for merchandise consigned ''to order'' may be filed without fine, after 
the legal period of eight days: 

(a) When the interested parties cause the envelopes or packets containing bills of 
lading to be opened by the office of the Secretary of Customs, in the same manner 
prescribed by paragraph 1. 

(&) When the interested parties present the envelope received by a bank, in which 
the bills of lading ** to order " arrived, to the custom house, withon eight days, counted 
from the date of receipt shown by the postmark. * * * 

These r^ulations were issued to relieve importers of goods from 
European coimtries from fines imposed for the tardy receipt of docu- 
ments owing to censorship or other contingencies causing imavoid- 
able delay. 

The lack of bill of lading may also be supplied by the fiUng of a bond 
with the administrador (collector), obUgating the person seeking to 

> See p. 114, and also facsimile opposite. 

s See United States Treasury Decision No. 35960, discussed in sec. 2, in connection with this reoommen* 
datkm. 

39454*— 16 8 
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clear goods to produce this document within 90 days. Signatures of 
responsible firms registered in the customhouse are accepted on the 
bond. 

It seems that this means of overcoming the absence of a bill of 
lading is not g^ierally abused in Argentina. 

With reference to shipments to Argentina, it is to be noted that 
marks, niunbers, etc., should appear on the sides of packages (not on 
cover or bottom), in order to facihtate clearance. 



Section 4. Consiilar invoice not required ; certificate of origin.^ 

A consular invoice is not required at present for shipments to 
Argentina, although it is understood that, there is a growing inclina- 
tion in official circles toward the adoption of this system. As out- 
lined in section 3 of this chapter, the bill of lading and certificate or 
declaration of origin, both subject to legalization at consulates, re- 
place the consular invoice. Declaration of value need not be entered 
in either, and descriptive details required appear to be comparatively 
meager, from a customs standpoint; in their preparation, generic 
terms that may embrace widely different tariff classifications for 
the purpose of ultimate dutiable return are permitted. An extract 
from a certificate of origin is given below. Besides marks, numbers, 
quantity and class of packages, weiglft according to bill of lading, 
and country of origin, contents simply are described as follows: 

One case porcelain. 

One case earthenware. 

One case furniture. 

One case electric-light fittings. 

Four cases stonework for chimney piece. 

One bale drapery. 

This document would appear to be of greater value in formulating 
statistical record of imports than as a check on customs import 
operations.* 

Section 6. Gnstomhonse procedure. 

Documents required, — ^In the clearance of merchandise destined for 
consumption it is necessary to formulate the entry with the following 
documents: 

The ''importaci6n " ^ or '^manifiesto " corresponding to the entry, on stamped paper 
of ^1 currency. 

The "copia de directo/' a copy of the foregoing, on stamped paper of ^1 currency. 

Two "parciales," with the same descriptive matter shown in the foregoing, on 
unstamped paper.* 

I Decree of Dec. 31, 1901. 
s See facsimile opposite p. 114. 
s See facsimile opposite p. 124. 

* Parciales contain practicafly the same descriptive matter as the entry proper, but are reduced in size 
and lack some of the columns and detail. 
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The four documents mentioned are prepared by the importer or 
his agent and should indicate description of packages by marks, 
niunber, class, contents, and dutiable weight or other imits, and all 
must agree in tenor. The bill of lading, to which a revenue stamp 
of ^1 currency is affixed, and the certificate of origin must be 
filed with these documents. 

The following articles from the Customs Ordinances relate to the 
filing of entry: 

Abt. 114. After the entry for consumption has been formulated as detailed in the 
preceding articles, it shall be presented to the registry division within eight days 
following entry of the carrying vessel, and the penalty prescribed in article 929 of 
the Customs Ordinances shall be applicable for failure to file the same within the 
period indicated. 

Abt. 115. Entries covering shipments detailed in the general manifest in the same 
manner as required for the entry respecting class, quality, and quantity are excepted 
from provisions of the preceding article and may be filed after the expiration of 
eight days but before sailing of the carrying vessel. 

AsT. 929: Infraction of article 114 shall be penalized by an increase [administrative 
fine] of 2 per cent based on valuation of the goods covered in an entry filed after 
eight days from the time of arrival of carrying vessel. 

Splitting shipments. — ^Article 105, Customs Ordinances, provides: 

It shall not be permissible to include packages in one [manifiesto] entry containing 
goods that must be cleared by different examiners, but as many sets of documents 
as there are classes of merchandise to be cleared by different examiners must be 
prepared; if, however, merchandise that normally wbuld be examined by two or 
more examiners is contained in a single package, the entry shaU not be split according 
to the division or sections by which the goods are examined, but shall be cleared as 
though belonging to one examiner. 

The examination or appraiser's division is divided into sections, 
each in charge of the clearance of certain classes of merchandise, and 
the necessity for sphtting shipments according to different classes of 
goods that obviously may be covered in one bill of lading results in 
increased stamped paper charges. 

When importer is igrwrarvt of contents of shipment. — The Customs 
Ordinances provide: 

Art. 108. If the consignee is ignorant of or does not wish to expose himself to 
error in the declaration of the class, quality, and quantity of the goods he wishes to 
clear, the customhouse shaU x>emiit him to present the entry with notation that he 
is ignorant of all or of some of these details. 

Art. 109. Under terms of the preceding article, the contadurfa, before coursing 
the entry, shall notify the warehouse division, in order that as soon as the package 
or packages, contents of which are not known, are received in warehouse, the inter- 
ested parties be advised to present themselves for examination and subsequent classi- 
fication of the goods on their own responsibility. 

Article 110. The charges incurred in this operation shall be for account of the inter- 
ested party. 
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Article 100, Customs Regulations of May 31, 1906, reads: 

To permit the obtaining of the details, as detennined by article 41 [of Law No. 4933] 
the customhouse may deliver to interested parties the complete set of documents [the 
entry, copy, and parciales ^] in order that these may be filed within the l^;al term 
with specifications of description required. Upon delivery of these documents to 
the interested party, the customs shall retain bills of lading, taking receipt for the 
entry and documents so delivered, as a record that they were filed within the time 
allowed by articles 114 and 279 of the Customs Ordinances. 

Period within which declaration must he made. — ^The Customs Regu- 
lations of May 31, 1906, provide: 

Art. 101. If within eight days after completion of discharge by carrying vessel the 
documents have not been returned with the specifications required, the customs 
shall proceed in accordance with article 195 of the Customs Ordinances, the retained 
bill of lading serving as basis for action. 

Art. 102. The period for declaration of contents of an entry under provisions of 
articles 108 and 280 of the Customs Ordinances, to which article 41 of Law No. 4933 
refers, shall be counted from the date on which carrying vessel has finished discharging. 

« 

Article 195 of the Customs Ordinances provides that — 

Consumption entries which after 15 days following completion of the discharge of 
carrying vessels have not been perfected through fieiult or negligence of consignee 
shall be cleared by the examiner Mrithout their presence or intervention, and con- 
signees shall be estopped from protest of any nature relating thereto; storage and 
slingage charges shaU be collected as applicable to bonded warehouse shipments, and 
if within 10 days after such clearance the merchandise in question has not been with- 
drawn from customs warehouses a surtax or fine of 5 per cent in duties shall be col- 
lected thereon. 

Article 41 of Law No. 4933 treats of method employed when con- 
tents of packages are not known, but relates more particularly to 
bonded-warehouse entries. After the entry, consisting of the docu- 
ments described at beginning of this section,^ has been filed with the 
registry or entry division it is given a serial number and sent to a 
subdivision, where it is compared and checked with the general ship's 
manifest as to marks, numbers, weight and contents, and serial niunbers 
of the entry. The name of importer or despachante signing entry is 
notod on the general ship's manifest. After this has been done the 
documents forming the complete entry are transmitted to another 
subdivision, where all are compared to insure that the same details 
have been declared in all documents, and the ^' copia de directo " is an- 
nexed to general ship's manifest. Then the original entry (importa- 
ci6n or manifiesto), with the two parciales, is sent to another division 
denominated ''de decretos" or decrees, whence it is transmitted to 
the office of the chief examiner or appraiser, where the examiner 
who is to make examination is assigned. Packages desired for 
examination are then indicated, and the examiner is at liberty to 

examine as many as he chooses, or all of the packages comprising the 

» 

^ See footnote 4, p. 114. > See p. 114. 
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shipment, should he so elect. He makes dutiable return and classi- 
fication and remits the original entry (importaci6n or manifiesto) 
with one "parcial" to the liquidation office, retaining one copy of 
the "parcial." * Here duties and other fiscal charges are liquidated 
and entry is sent to the cashier's office, where importer or des- 
pachante is permitted to check the liquidation before payment of 
duties. 

Payment is made by depositing the eqtuyalent of the liquidated 
amount in currency with the Banco de la Naci6n (of which a branch 
is established in the customhouse) in exchange for a certificate or 
cashier's check of that bank to the order of customs cashier. After 
paying this to cashier's office the importer or despachante receives 
the "parcial'' and a receipt for amoimt paid, amount and date of 
payment being shown on both in perforated figures. The "parcial'' 
or copy retained by examiner is kept by him imtil he has made exami- 
nation of the goods, after which, if these agree with declarations in 
the entry, he notes this fact thereon and leaves the "parcial" with 
keeper of the warehouse where goods are stored with authority to 
deliver goods covered therein upon payment of duties by the inter- 
ested party. Meanwhile, the Importer or despachante exhibits the 
"parciar' on which payment of duties has been certified to the chief 
warehouse keeper, who after comparison thereof with the "pardal'' 
left by examiner and, finding all in order, assigns it to a warehouse 
guard charged with checking the work of the examiner. The chief 
warehouse keeper may insist upon opening all packages of the ship- 
ment, contents of which have not been verified by examiner, should 
he so desire. The warehouse guard after checking details as to 
marks, numbers, etc., of the packages (routine matters to which 
examiners can not always give imdivided attention owing to press of 
business) authorizes delivery of the packages to owner, importer, 
consignee, or despachante. 

The foregoing is a brief outline of the routine attending clearance 
of a shipment entered for consmnption. The interested party, upon 
examination, at which he should be present, has opportunity to 
object to or protest against definite dutiable returns and classifica- 
tions made by the examiner. 

Allowance for variation in weight — ^A toleration (tokrancia) of 4 
per cent in major differences is allowed as to weight found upon 
examination of the following articles dutiable on weight: Textiles 
and their manufactures, paper and cardboard, chloride of calcium, 
sugar, tobacco in bales, salts in wooden containers, chickory, and 
provisions preserved in salt, in bales, or wooden containers, ajid a 
mai^in of 2 per cent in differences of class, quality, or quantity in 
excess of or superior to those entered is allowed for all merchandise. 

1 See footnote 4, p. Hi. 
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No fine or seizure is applicable in such cases, but duties are collected 
on differences f ound.^ 

Labek and dagdfi4xtti(m. — Article 39 of Law No. 4933 provides 
that — 

Imported merchandise bearing labels attributing thereto qualities tending to 
enhance its price shaU be classified according to denomination shown on labels. 

Errors in documents. — ^Article 62 of the Customs Regulations of 
May 31, 1906, provides that — 

Entered description of merchandise may not be altered and no claims from importers 
shall lie for errors committed in their documents, except in cases especially provided 
for in the Customs Ordinances, nor may collectors [administradores] permit amend- 
ment of any nature in this respect. 

On this same subject article 426 of the Customs Ordinances pro- 
vides that- 
Correction of errors committed to the prejudice of importer, not discovered by him 
before cancellation of the entry in error, may be claimed within two years from date 
of cancellation or payment of the entry. 

Article 427 of the Customs Ordinances provides that — 

Only claims based on eirors that are evident from documents in possession of the 
customhouse shall be considered; other proofs, foreign to these documents, shall not 
be admitted to establish error. 

Article 430 of Customs Ordinances reads : 

If after cancellation or payment of a document [entry] an error in calculation, as 
against the customhouse, should be discovered, the amount may be claimed from 
importer within two years from date of cancellation or payment of the document 
in error. 

Article 433' of Customs Ordinances reads: 

After two years from cancellation of a document neither the importer nor the customs 
may claim payment for errors of computations conmiitted, and not previously dis- 
covered and notified, respecting import transactions. Claims of any other nature 
either by the customhouse ags^inst importer or vice versa, for which special limita- 
tion is not fixed in these ordinances, may not be formulated after 10 years, counted 
from date of entry of the steamer of importation to which the claim relates. * * * 

Article 434 of Customs Ordinances provides: 

Neither the customhouse nor the importer may enter claim or protest against the 
classification of merchandise after it has left the customhouse, the employees con- 
cerned in the clearance being liable to the Treasiury for amounts short collected through 
their fault. 

BdigpiidcUion of sTiort collected differences, — An instance viras ob- 
served in Buenos Aires covering reliquidation of short collected differ- 
ences for violation of article 29 of Law No. 4933; and article 195 of 
the ordiuances involving 5 per cent iucrease in duties for nonwith- 

^ See art. 128, Customs Ordinances, as amended by Law No. 5527 of June 5, 1908. 
> Periods in arts. 426, 430, and 433 were amended by art. 24 of Law No. 4933 and therein fixed at two 
years respecting errors in calculation, liquidation, and dutiable classifications. 
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drawa] of goods from warehouse within the time specified in those 
articles. The shipments in question had arrived in 1910 and reliqui- 
dations covering short collection were received in September, 1915. 
Importers alleged prescription under the law, and appealed to the 
minister of finance. In January of 1916, pending his decision, the 
customhouse forced the matter to an issue by refusing to permit 
payment of other entries of this concern then in cashier's office, thus 
automatically stopping the course of all that firm's clearances. This 
is permitted when an importer is in arrears with the customhouse for 
any charges collectible there, whether duties, warehouse charges, 
slingage, or fines, etc. 

Article 130 of Customs Ordinances provides that— 

If ike examiner finds the package examined to agree as to class, quaUty, and quan- 
tity [with entry], he shaU proceed to classify the article for dutiable return in the 
presence of the interested party, according to the tariff. 

Article 148 of Customs Ordinances provides that — 

After clearance, classification for dutiable return, and delivery of an article, the 
customs shall not entertain protest or claim as to classification for dutiable return of 
quality, damage to the merchandise, shortage, leakage, theft, loss, or claims of a 
similar nature. 

It will be noted that articles 426 and 433 of Customs Ordinances, 
cited above,* as amended by article 24 of Law No. 4933, are quite 
liberal, and afford ample time for the discovery of errors, but that 
articles 434 and 148, cited above,' fix a remarkably strict limitation for 
both importer and the customs as to deliberate classifications returned 
and accepted at the time of clearance. If the provisions of these 
articles are strictly adhered to, the Government is deprived of, a 
right to investigate classifications after clearance of goods that usually 
is reserved to auditing systems. Any check of dutiable returns not 
directed toward the discovery of mere errors therefore would seem 
to be superfluous. The importer, estopped by accepting dehvery 
of his goods from protest against a misapphed classification, would 
appear to have httle time available for studying classifications re- 
turned respecting his goods, and no right at all to prosecute a protest 
that might be justified by honest difference of opinion between him- 
self and the customs. It is true that means of protest are afforded 
him as described in section 8,» but aQ such rights apparently are in- 
validated by failure of himself or despachante to take the proper steps 
in the very act of examination. 

Samples absent in audit. — Samples of textiles, leather, etc., for audit, 
in conjunction with the paid entry and other documents are not 
extracted by the Argentine Customs, and under the operation of 
article 434, cited above,* such provision for final audit, or course, would 
be practically futile. 

> See p. 118. > See pp. 11&-119. * See p. 130. 'See p. 118. 
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The reliquidation of dififerences due from the importer, such as 
administrative fines, after the lapse of five years from entry of the 
carrying vessel, makes for uncertainty in business and may involve 
serious loss to innocent importers.^ An importer in good faith might 
be unaware of his liability for a minor infraction concerning simply 
the tardy removal of his goods, as in the case cited, though keenly 
alert touching the returned dutiable classification of merchandise 
imported by him. 

Reliquidation and limitoMon. — ^For many years in Buenos Aires it 
has been the custom to allow a fixed breakage allowance of 5 per 
cent on electric^-light bulbs, under the provision applying to plane 
and hollow glassware. Eecently the customs decided to discontinue 
this practice, holding that the principal component material of the 
bulbs is metal and not hollow glassware. Importers of electric-Ught 
bulbs were not satisfied with this ruling and were preparing to con- 
test it. The customs service in good faith believed itself clothed with 
authority to use as a means of establishing the new practice without 
opposition, the reUquidation of past importations covering a period 
of six or eight years, on the basis of collection of duties for the 5 
per cent breakage allowed on shipments entered during those years. 
Whatever the merits of this particular controversy may be, this atti- 
tude illustrates well the dangers to bona fide importers under the 
existing statute of limitations. The addition of 5 per cent in duties 
already paid on the immense importations of such articles during so 
long a period, without calcidation as to this contingency, might be 
disastrous to many houses, and the principle of customs legislation 
that permit, this course should be of great'concem to the iif porting 
conununity. 

From a study of the requirements relating to ship's manifest,* bill 
of lading,' and consular certificate of origin,* it will be clear that 
much original detail essential to a thorough audit of customs import 
transactions is lacking under the Argentine system. 

Provisions of pure-food law. — Article 42 * provides: 

If alimentary products, adulterated or mixed with substances noxious to healtli, 
are presented for clearance at customhouses, the respective customs administration 
shall submit the same to the National Chemical Laboratories, and if this fact is estab- 
lished, the goods in question shall be destroyed, unless importer reexports the same 
within three days after notice. If reexported the respective administration shall 
specially mark the packages in such manner to preclude their clearance through other 
customhouses of the Republic. 

The labels on containers of aUmentary producte of animal origm 
must show clearly the name of the product, weight of contents, name 
of packer, place of origin, and date of packing. 

1 See p. 118. 3 See p. 109. > See p. 112. * See p. 114. b Law No. 4883. 
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Section 6. Method of calculating dnties in Argentina and tjrpical clear- 
ances through Argentine customhouses. 

Though duties are levied in Argentine gold, in practice gold drafts 
or orders for their payment are purchased at the Banco de la Naci6n 
with paper pesos. 

American cotton prirUa. — ^The following (A) illustrates* an importa- 
tion of 25;000 yards (22,860 meters) plain woven American cotton 
prints, 25 inches (63.5 centimeters) wide, weight per 100 square 
yards 15 pounds, lOf^ ounces (8.500 kilos per 100 square meters, or 
85 grams per square meter) ; assumed c. i. f . valuation, Buenos Aires, 
$1,329.50; gross weight, 1,592 kilos (3,510 pounds); weight, including 
interior wrappings, labels, tags, tape, etc., 1,294 kilos (2,853 pounds); 
net weight, 1,234 kilos (2,720 pounds). These goods are dutiable 
under paragraph 2013, Official Valuation Tariff, at 25 per cent on 
an official valuation of P0.90^ per kilo, on weight, including interior 
wrapping, etc. 

1,294 kilos at T0M»TlylM.eO gold, official yaluation. 

25 per cent of n,ie4.60 ^291. 16 

Surtax of 2 per cent on official valuation PI, 164.60, collected for all goods 
whereon the i)ercentage of duty exceeds 5 per cent of valuation 23. 29 

Storage, based on either official value, volume, or weight, as may be indi- 
cated for the paragraph of tariff applicable. — Law No. 4928 of Dec. 9, 
1905. In this instance applicable at P0.25 for each P'lOO or fraction of 
official value, 12X0.25 3. 00 

Slingage or wharf charges (equivalent to two months storage charges). — 
Law No. 4928 of Dec. 9, 1905 6.00 

Hoisting crane charges at P0.35 per ton or fraction, by measurement or 
weight, as Indicated by bills of lading.— Law No. 4932 of Dec. 19, 1905, 
on 1,592 kiloB, gross 0. 70 

Stamp or statistical tax of Pt).20 per PlOO or fraction of valuation, 12X0.20.. 2.40 

Total gold pesos 326. 54 

Teao&eamofDj. 

Reduced to currency at the legal rate of Pt).44 gold to the paper peso 742. 14 

Stamped paper and stamp chaiges (T^ currency) for entry and (1^1 cur- 
rency) stamp for bill of lading 3. 00 

Total currency 745. 14 

This total is exclusive of drayage and despachante's charges. Tn 
January, 1916, an American dollar could be sold for ^2.37 currency 
in Buenos Aires, and on tiiat basis the duties and other charges 
shown for this shipment would equal $314.41 United States cur- 
rency which is 23.6 per cent of assumed c. i. f . value. It will be ob- 
served that this effective percentage is moderate, and not far removed 
from the theoretical percentage of 27 per cent contemplated under 

i Th« Argeotine gold peso b eqnal to $0.9648 United States currency. The yalneof Argentine currency in 
relation to the gold ia maintained on the basis that 1 peso paper is equal to P0.44 Argentine gold, which 
is equal to 10.4245 United States currency. For general table of equivalents of measures, weights, and 
monetary values see Exhibit III, p. 24fi. 
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the tariff on an official yaloAtioii that is supposed to i^proxiinate 
oommercial valiie. 

Nidcd vxUehes. — The following (B) ilhistrates an importation of 1 
gross nickel watches, assumed c. L f . yalue, Buenos Aires, S75 United 
States cuirency. The gross weight is 40 kilos (88 pounds). The 
goods are dutiable under paragraph 625, Official Valuation Tariff, at 
5 per cent on an official valuation of ^ each: 

144 watchefl, at T2 eM:li»r28S gold, oflkial valuation. 

5 per cent of ^288 yi4.40 

Surtax of 2 per cent not applicable, as percentage coUected la not over 5 per 
cent. 

Storage, ^0.25 per nOO or fraction of official valuation, 3X0.25 75 

SHngage or wharf chaigea (equivalent to two months' atoiage efaaij^) L 50 

Hoiating crane chaiges 35 

Stamp or statistical tax of TH>.20 per PlOO or fraction of valuation 60 

Total gold pesos 17.60 



c un eue y . 

Reduced to currency at the l^al rate of F0.44 gold to the paper peso 40.00 

Stamped paper and stamp charges 3. 00 

Blanks (parciales furnished by customs agent) .50 

Drayage L 50 

Despachante's fee (estimated) 10.00 

Total currency 55.00 

55 Argentine pesos are equal to $23.21 United States currency which 
is 30.9 per cent of assumed c. i. f . value at January, 1916; rate of ex- 
change. Estimated despachante's and other local chaises have been 
included in example ''B'' for purposes of illustration. Excluding these, 
fiscal charges are equivalent to S18.14 United States currency which 
is 24.2 per cent of assumed c. i. f. value, a rate that is by no means 
prohibitive, but differs radically from the contemplated 5 per cent 
on approximate commercial value sought to be derived imder the 
official valuation system. 

Canned peaches. — ^The following (C) illustrates an importation of 
10 cases canned peaches, assumed c. i. f. value, Buenos Aires, 
S36.30 United States currency, 24 2-pound cans to the case, gross 
weight 260 kilos (573 pounds); weight, including tins, 240 kilos 
(529 pounds); estimated cubic measurement, 0.400 cubic meters 
(about 14 cubic feet). They are dutiable under paragraph 180 of 
the tariff at specific rate of ^0.15 per kilo on weight, including tins. 
Official valuation ^0.30 per kilo, also on weight including tins: 

240 Idlos at 1^0.30 per kilo«1^72 gold, official valuation. Deduct leakage or 
waste of 3 per cent for fruit in Hub, allowed under rules of the tariffs P69.84 
official valuation. 
240 Idlos, at TO.IS per Idlo, specific, less 3 per cent leakage or waste allowance. 1^*34. 92 
Surtax of 2 per cent on official valuation, ^"69.84 1. 40 
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Storage on 0.400 cubic meters, at P0.03 per 0.100 cubic meters or fraction of 

this measurement T'0. 12 

Siingageor wharf chaiges (equivalent to 2 months' storage charges) 24 

Hoisting-crane charge .35 

Stamp w statistical tax of ^0.20pw T'lOO or tection of Yftluation 20 

Total gold pesos 37.23 

Pesos cajrency. 

Reduced to currency at the legal rateof 1^0.44gold to the paper peso 84. 61 

Stamped paper and stamp charges 3. 00 

Total currency 87.61 

87.61 Argentine pesos are equal to $36.97 United States currency 
which is 101.8 per cent of assumed c. i. f. value at January, 1916, rate 
of exchange. It is understood that fruit canning is not a protected 
industry in Argentina, and on account of the high duties on these 
goods, appreciable revenue is probably sacrificed by the Government 
through diminished importations. It may be reasoned that a high 
rate of duty, if it is uniformly applied, can not affect importation of a 
stated article, provided that a demand for it exists. Nevertheless, if 
an article, through excessive taxation, is placed in the cat^ory of 
luxuries by its retail price, and beyond the purchasing power of the 
average consumer, the demand must necessarily be limited to the 
taste of certain restricted classes able and willing to pay such retail 
prices. 

Canned salmon. — The following (D) illustrates an importation of 10 
cases canned salmon, assumed c. i. f. value Buenos Aires $37.30 
United States currency, 48 1-pound cans to the case. The gross 
weight is 311 kilos (686 pounds), weight including tins 276 kilos (608 
pounds). These goods are dutiable imder paragraph 159 of the 
tariff at specific rate of P0.20 per kilo, on weight including tins. 
The official valuation is ^0.35 per kilo, also on weight including tins: 

276 kilos, at IP'0.35 per kilo=P96.60 gold, official valuation. Deduct 2 per 
cent for decomposition, allowed under rules of the tariff=P'94.67, official 
valuation. 
276 kilos, at P0.20 per kilo, specific, less 2 per cent allowed for decomposition. ^"54. 10 

Surtax of 2 per cent on official valuation, 1^94.67 L 89 ' 

Storage, P0.25 per PlOO or fraction of official valuation 1 .25 

Slingage or wharf charges (equivalent to 2 months' storage charges) .50 

Hoisting-ciane charge 35 

Stamp or statistical tax of P'0.20 per 1^100 or fraction of valuation .20 

Total gold pesos 57.29 



^ 



Pesos currency. 

Reduced to currency at the l^;al rate of F'0.44 gold to the paper peso 130. 21 

Stamped paper and stampchaiges 3.00 

Total currency 133.21 
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133.21 Argentine pesos are equal to $56.21 United States cursency 
which is 150.7 per cent of assumed c. i. f. value at January, 1916y.rate 
of exchange. A shipment of anchovies or of mushrooms of the Mune 
weight would pay exactly the same amount of duties as the «alnon. 
Canned shrimps, under paragraph 136 of the tariff, would pay five- 
eights of the specific rate on salmon, though given a higher official 
valuation. Canned sardines, under paragraph 236 of the tariff, would 
pay one-fourth of the specific rate on salmon, and are given a lower 
valuation. Admitting that the weight of sardine tins usually is greater 
in proportion to contents than that of the salmon cans, the salmon 
still suffers heavily through apparent although no doubt uninten- 
tional discrimination. Canned oysters, under paragraj^ 210 of the 
tariff, would pay one-fifth of the specific rate on salmon, and are 
given a lower valuation. > 

Men^a vxxAen or worsted suits. — ^The following (E) ^ illustrates an 
importation of 1 dozen men's woolen or worsted sack sxiits (coats, 
vests, and trousers), summer weight, with or without admixture of 
cotton or other vegetable fibers, imported in the same shipment and 
under the same bill of lading. The assimied c. i. f. value, Buenos 
Aires is $116 United States currency. They are dutiable under para- 
graph 2196 of the tariff at 40 per cent on an official valuation of T'lS 
per suit:' 

12 suits at 1^15 each= 1^180 gold, official valuation. 

40 per cent of IP'ISO ?'72.00 

Surtax of 2 per cent on official valuation, PISO 3.60 

Storage 1^0.25 per 1^100 or fraction of official valuation .50 

Slicgage or wharf charges (equivalent to 2 months' storage chazges) — 1. 00 

Hoisting-crane charge j .35 

Stamp or statistical tax of P0.20 per PlOO or fraction of valuation .40 

Total gold pesos 77.85 

Pesos oomnoy. 

Reduced to currency at the legal rate of TOM gold to the paper peso 176. 93 

Stamped paper and stamp charges 3.00 

Total currency 179.93 

179.93 Argentine pesos equal $75.92 United States currency, which 
is 65.4 per cent of assiuned c. i. f. value at January, 1916, rate of 
exchange. In contrast to the foregoing example of Hquidation, 
attention is invited to example "F" which follows. In it the liqui- 
dation of the identical lot of clothing is sketched, but with the differ- 
ence that it is assumed that ''E'' has been split up into two or more 
different shipments in such manner as to avoid the introduction 
thereof as complete suits, i. e., trousers are supposed to have been 
imported separately from the coats and vests. 

^ See facsimile opposite, p. 124. 

> If lined with silk or mixed silk, an additional tax of 20 per cent is appUcable. 
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The following (F) is a shipment of 1 dozen men's woolen or worsted 
suits, with or without admixture of cotton or other vegetable fiber 
(coats and vests in one shipment and trousers in another). The 
coats are dutiable under paragraph 2186 of the tariflf, at 40 per cent 
on an official valuation of 1P4 each. The vests are dutiable under 
paragraph 2113 of the tariflf, at 40 per cent on an official valuation 
of ^3 each: 

12 coats, at ^4 each , ., ^48. 00 

12 vests,' at r3 each 36.00 

Official valuation :. 84.00 

40 per cent of ?84 33.60 

Surtax of 2 per cent on official valuation, 1^84 1. 68 

Storage ^0.25 per TIQO or fraction of official valuation .25 

Slingage or wharf charges (equivalent to 2 months' storage charges) .50 

Hoisting-crane charge •- .35 

Stamp or statistical tax of 1^0.20 per PlOO or fraction of official valuation .20 

Total gold pesos 36.58 

Pesos cuirency. 

Eeduced to currency at the legal rate of 1^0.44 gold to the paper peso 83. 14 

Stamped paper and stamp charges 3 . 00 

Total currency (coats and vests) 86. 14 

Trouserd dutiable under paragraph 2166 of the tariflf at 40 per cent 
on an official valuiation of 1P48 per dozen. 

40 per cent of F48 n9.20 

Surtax of 2 per cent on official valuation, P"48 .96 

Storage, ^0.25 per FlOO or fraction of official valuation .25 

Slingage or wl^arf charges (equivalent to 2 months' storage charges) .50 

Hoisting-crane charge .35 

Stamp or statistical tax of 1P0.20 per T'lQO or fraction of official valuation .20 

Total gold pesos 21.46 

Keduced to currency at the legal rate of ^"0.44 gold to the paper peso 48. 77 

Stamped paper and stamp charges 3. 00 

Total currency (trousers) 51. 77 

Duties and charges on coats and vests 86. 14 

Duties and charges on trousers 51. 77 

Total currency 137. 91 

137.91 Argentine pesos equal $58.19 United States currency, which 
is 60.2 per cent of assumed c. i. f. value at January, 1916, rate of 
exchange, as against $75.92 United States currency, or 65.4 per 
cent of assumed c. i. f. value, if the suits were imported complete. 
Obviously three of the minor charges — ^hoisting crane and stamped 
paper and stamp charges — have to be met on each lot when the 
shipment is split, but in large shipments divided as in ''F" these 
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chaises would be negligible, in comparison with the advantage to be 
derived through this legitimate method of evading the higher duty 
on complete suits. The merchant not aware of this and other methods 
of classification of the tariff clearly is at a disadvantage in competing 
with the importer who knows how to avail himself of such defects in 
the law. If the articles are lined with silk or mixed silk, mi addi- 
tional tax of 20 per cent is applicable. 

Tariff on paper in ArgenHna. — The duties on pi^r in the Argen- 
tine tariff law are intended primarily for the protection of the domes- 
tic paper industry. These duties are opposed by the leading Argen- 
tine newspapers — ^La Naci6n and La Prensa — ^but the industrial in- 
terests are able to maintain the protection* There are five paper 
mills of importance in the Argentine. Their chief products are wrap- 
ping paper, white machine-finished book and writing paper, card- 
board of cheap quality, colored poster paper, and some news print 
paper. No native material is used in the production of this paper. 
Everything is imported, including the skilled labor and fuel. Practi- 
cally all the wood pulp is imported from Scandinavian countries. 
In normal times the production of news print paper in the domestic 
mills amounts to about 10 per cent of the country's consumption. 
They supply about 80 per cent of the white machine-finished paper 
and about 90 per cent of the wrapping paper consumed in Argentina. 

In examples "G," "H," "I," and "J" four complete clearances of 
paper, showing the duties and charges collected by the customhouse 
at Buenos Aires, are illustrated. The net and exact invoice value is 
also used in arriving at effective percentages paid in duties., A study 
of these cases shows the inconsistencies of the Argentine tari£f on paper 
and the obvious protective character of the duties. 

The following (G) is a shipment of 10 rolls of wood-pulp white news 
print paper, the invoice value of which is $283.50 United States cur- 
rency net. The gross weight is 4,500 kilograms, or 9,921 pounds. It 
is dutiable under paragraph 2595 of the tariff law as amended by 
Executive decree of February 17, 1915, at the specific rate of 1P0.01 
per kilo, gross weight, with a tare allowance of 10 per cent. The offi- 
cial valvation of PO.06 is fixed for the purpose of levying other 
charges. Four thousand five hundred kilos, less the tare of 10 per 
cent, equals: 

4,050 kil08 at y^.Ol specific duty ^40.50 

2 per cent enirtax on official valuation of 4,500 Idloe at PO.06, less tare allow- 
ance of 10 per cent 4. 86 

Stoiage, 1^.05 per month for each 100 kilos or fraction 2. 25 

Slingage (equivalent to double the storage charges) 4. 50 

Crane charges, TO.dS per ton or fraction 1. 75 

Statistical tax of T0,20 for each 7*100 or fraction of official valuation .60 

Totalgold pesos 64.46 
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This equals ^123.77 Argentine paper or S52.22 United States cur- 
rency which is 18.4 per cent of the net invoice value. 

The following (H) represents a shipment of very thin grade of 
white newsprint paper used for calendar pads, of the same quality as 
"G" but thinner. The shipment is of 10 rolls, with an invoice valuo 
of $151.88 United States currency net. The weight is 2,250 kilos 
(4,960 poxmds) gross. It is classified under paragraph 2594 at IPO.08 
per kilo specific. The official valuation is also P0.08 per kilo. 
Duties are levied on gross weight when packed in this form, and no 
tare allowance is made imder this paragraph: 

2,250 kilos, at P^.08 Argentine gold specific... flSO.OO 

Surtax of 2 per cent on official valuation 3. 60 

Storage 1.15 

Slingage 2.30 

Crane chaiges 1. 05 

Statistical tax .40 

Total gold pesos 188.50 

This is equal to P428.41 Ai^entine paper or $180.76 United States 
currency which is 119 per cent of net invoice value. 

"I" and "J'' are shipments of cheap writing paper, the one white, 
the other blue. While they are of the same value in the United States, 
the tariff law discriminates against the latter, so that it is hardly pos- 
sible to sell cheap colored writing paper in Argentina. The details of 
these clearances will bring out the contrasts. 

The following (I) covers white bond writing paper (of any size) in 
reams. Thb weight is 2,500 kilos gross, and 2,200 kilos or 4,850 
pounds net, The invoice value is $319 United States currency net. 
It is dutiable imder paragraph 2597 as amended by executive decree 
of February 17, 1915, at ^0.03 specific per kilo net weight. The 
official valuation is 1P0.15 per kilo for the purposes of surtax and other 
charges. Duties are levied on net weight because of form in which 
paper is packed: 

2,200 kilos, at TOM Argentine gold specific P-66.00 

Surtax of 2 per cent on the official valuation 6. 60 

Storage (2,500 kilos gross wei^t) 1.25 

Slingage 2.60 

Crane chaiges 1. 06 

Statistical tax , ,... .80 

Total gold pesos 78.20 

This is equal to 1P177.73 Argentine paper or $75 United States cur- 
rency which is 23.5 per cent of the net invoice value. 

The following (J) illustrates a shipment of colored bond writing 
paper larger than foolscap size, in reams, and invoice cost is exactly 
the same as 'T' per ream ($1.45 United States currency). It weigb^ 
500 kilos gross and 440 kilos (970 pounds) net. The invoice value is 
$63.80 United States currency net. It is dutiable under 2609, a 
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"catch-all or blanket" paragraph. The official valuation is ¥1>.40 
* Argentine gold per kilo net weight, because of form in which it is 
packed, and duty is 25 per cent of this valuation: 

25 per cent of 440 kilos, at F 0.40 per kilo ^44. 00 

Surtax of 2 per cent on official valuation of F'176 3. 52 

Storage (on valuation) .50 

Slingage 1.00 

Crane charges .35 

Statistical tex 40 

Total gold pesos 49.77 

This equals ^ 113. 11 Ai^entine paper or $47.73 United States 
currency which is 74.8 per cent of the net invoice value. 

There is, of course, no reason why one of these papers should pay 
23.5 per cent and the other 74.8 per cent. This is undoubtedly a 
defect in the Argentme tariff law. There is no provision made for 
colored writing or book paper larger than foolscap. As a result these 
papers are classified as ''other papers not mentioned." This duty 
is excessive on many grades of cheap paper. This anomaly is clearly 
due to the lack of complete or detailed classification. 



Section 7. Fines and seizures. 

Documents missing. — ^An administrative fine of 2 per cent, based on 
valuation, is levied on shipments if documents ^necessary to perfect 
the entry are not presented within 8 days after arrival of the carry- 
ing vessel. If the goods are entered with the notation ''Contents 
unknown"^ the entry must be completed as to description of contents 
withm 16 days after carrying vessel's arrival, or within 8 days after 
discharge of merchandise into the customs warehouse should this 
period be shorter than the 16 days allowed after steamer^s arrival. 
Violation of these regulations subjects the interested party to a fine of 
5 per cent, based on valuation, official or appraised, according to basis 
on which duty is collected. Administrative fines amounting to 12 per 
cent of valuation thus may accumulate on goods under certain con- 
ditions. For example: Shipping documents do not arrive xmtil two 
months after arrival of carrying vessel, and the importer has not 
taken steps to cure this defect through filing of a bond conditioned 
upon their production. The importer is ignorant of classification, from 
details available, or chooses to allege ignorance, and it is necessary 
to file entry with the declaration "Contents unknown," A fine of 2 
per cent may be imposed for nonpresentation of entry within 8 
days after arrival of carrying steamer. Another fine of 5 per cent 
may be imposed for failure to complete description in entry within 46 
days after arrival of vessel, or within 8 days after discharge of goods 
into warehouse should this period expire sooner than that of 16 days 

1 See p. 115. 
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after arrival of vessel. A third fine of 5 per cent may be imposed in 
this instance for nonremoval of goods within 30 days of their dischai^e 
into customs warehouse. 

In this connection the Customs Ordinances provide: 

Art. 191. Merchandise entered for consumption may not remain in customs ware- 
house more than 15 days preceding clearance and 10 days after clearance. 

Abt. 192. If "within 15 days clearance has not been effected, storage charges and 
slingage [wharf charges] shall be collected thereon as though entered for bond, and if 
within 10 days after clearance goods have not been removed from warehouse they 
shall pay an additional 5 per cent in duties. 

Difference found upon examination. — ^Article 930 of the Customs 
Ordinances reads: 

Differences in a major sense, found upon examination of consumption entries, if 
they exceed the toleration ^ allowed by article 128 [and Law No. 5527 of June 5, 
1908, amending that article] shall be confiscated if relating to class or quantity and 
penalized with double duties if they be of quality and exceed the toleration allowance,* 
and the penalty so resulting from clearance shall be for benefit of the examiner verify- 
ing difference. 

The Supreme Court (Case CCXXXIII) established the principle 
that — 

When what is entered and really found upon examination are not the same articles 
or objects that differ only in a greater or lesser degree as to material, or as to finer or 
more ordinary grade, the difference is of class and not of quality. 

The same tribimal decided (Case CXL) that the excess f oimd above 
merchandise entered is subject to confiscation, even though appli- 
cation for amendment of the entry has been made, provided that such 
application is filed after examination has begun. 

PenxiUy commuted for voluntary declaration of error. — ^Article 934 
of Customs Ordinances provides that — 

When the interested party, before examination of the entry has begun, notifies the 
examiner that an error of lesser declaration has been committed, the penalty of confis- 
cation provided for in article 930 shall be commuted to payment of the fine of double 
duties, in favor of the treasury, and the fine of double duties under the same circum- 
stances to a surtax or fine of 2 per cent for the difference, added to the ordinary duties, 
likewise for benefit of the treasury. 

Confiscaiion for fraud. — ^Article 59 of Law No. 4933 reads: 

If upon examination of any package a fraud is proven that is penalized with con- 
fiscation, this shall apply to the entire contents of package, even though the intention 
to defraud existed respecting a part of contents only, provided that the value of such 
part amounts to 50 per cent of the entire value of contents. 

Remitting fines and penalties. — The Customs Ordinances provide: 

Art. 1056. Administradores [collectors] may not impose penalties greater than those 
determined by these ordinances, but are empowered to diminish them, provided 
sufficient cause for such action is evident from the record. 

1 See p. 117. 
39454^—16 9 
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Abt. 1057. They also may remit all penalties, even when the infraction appears 
evident and proven, provided that it is due to incorrect declaration resulting from 
errors that are evident and that could not pass undiscovered. 

A large number of contingencies penalized by fines and seizure 
are provided for under Argentine law, but the foregoing have been 
cited as most likely to be apphcable in the case of normal consump- 
tion entries. 

Section 8. Protests and appeals.^ 
Article 29 of Law No. 4933 provides that — 

* * * If within 15 days from the discharge of merchandise entered for consump- 
tion, and within 10 days from the filing of withdrawal in respect of goods in bond, the 
interested party has not appeared to attend clearance, examiners shall proceed there- 
with without his presence or intervention, and no claims or protestsof any nature shall 
be entertained.^ 

Article 67 ' of Law No. 4933 reads: 

Appeal from condenmatory decisions of administradores [collectors] may be taken 
to the minister of finance, in the form prescribed by preceding article. The election 
of administrative appeal by interested parties shall have the effect of waiving judicial 
appeal, and vice versa. 

Article 139, Customs Regulations of May 31, 1906, provides that — 

Collectors may not review their own decisions, nor those of employees acting for 
them, rendered in the course of administration, unless errors of fact are involved. 

Decree of June 5, 1907, published in OflEicial Gazette No. 4069 of 
Jime 7, 1907, provides in substance: 

Art. 1 . For the constituticm of a tribunal de vistas [board of appraisers or examiners] 
under presidency of the chief examiner. 

Art. 2. That members thereof shall be selected with a view to having representa- 
tion thereon by the different sections [classifjdng and examining different classes of 
goods] of the examiner's or appraiser's oflSce. * * * 

Art. 13. That the board of examiners shall decide by absolute majority of votes: 

(1) Differences arising between importers and examiners clearing goods as to the 
tariff paragraph applicable. 

(2) Questions submitted by the customs administration, or by the minister of 
finance through medium of the customs administration. * * * 

Art. 15. That no decision shall be made without previous notice, indicating date 
and hour of hearing, given two days in advance to the interested party by roistered 
post, and absence of the interested party after such notice shall not suspend inune- 
diate decision of the case under consideration. * * * 

Art. 17. That if in doubt respecting application of the tariff, the interested party may 
apply to the chief examiner, who shall convene the examiners of the section charged 
with classification of the class of goods in question, and so establish classification. 
Appeal from such decision may be taken to the board of examiners. * * * 

1 See also discussion of limitation under sec. 5, this chapter, pp. 11&-120. 

s Art. 133 of Customs Ordinances reads: "When the interested party does not attend in the act of dassi- 
flcation for dutiable return he shall forfeit the right of protest against such classification established by the 
examiner in his absence. '' 

s Art. 66 allows three working days from time of collector's decision and directs him to transmit certain 
appeals to the inspector general of revenue, who in turn forwards these to the minister of finance for 
decision after opinion rendered by the solicitor of the treasury. 
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Abt. 19. That unanimous decisions of board of examiners are final as to the cases 
provided for in article 17 when they confirm conclusions of the examiners of the 
section in charge of classification of the merchandise under discussion. If one or more 
dissenting votes are recorded in reaching the decision on appeal to the board of exam- 
iners as provided for in article 17, appeal may be taken to the minister of finance and 

must be filed with the collector within three days after notification of decision. 
« « « 

Section 9. Smuggling and irregularities. 

Corrective fines and other penalties are employed freely by the 
Argentine Government and largely relied upon for the suppression 
of irregularities. The present customs administration has made a 
record for severity in dealing with infractions of the customs laws, 
notably at the capital under direction of the able administrator of 
customs, Dr. Alberto Caprile. If illicit introduction still exists, and 
it is claimed that the practice has not been entirely stamped out, 
this may be ascribed to defective machinery provided for the control 
and audit of customs transactions, and certainly not to the principal 
customs officers. The revenue is placed in jeopardy, and complete 
control may be defeated through any of the following circumstances 
recognized imder Argentine law: 

(1) The ship's manifest may be amended tmder the most liberal 
conditions. 

(2) The bill of lading is required to be anything but detailed as to 
nature of the goods covered therein. 

(3) The certificate of origin may be vague, as elsewhere explained- 

(4) The statement of value is not required on docimients originat- 
iQg at port of shipment. 

(5) Nomenclature or descriptive matter, though declared in the 
entry to meet description in the tariff when goods provided for either on 
a specific or an official valuation basis are in question, originates with 
the importer or his agent, and is not strictly limited by descriptive 
matter in any original docimients held by the customs for purposes 
of control and audit. 

(6) Before beginning of clearance or examination, the interested 
party may confess error or false declaration in his entry, and obtain 
complete immunity from seizure for diflFerences of class or quantity 
misstated, electiag a fine of double duties, and by confessing difference 
of quality may escape with a fine of 2 per cent levied on that 
difference. 

It is imderstood that 48 regular, 8 postal, and 8 pharmaceutical 
examiners are employed at the Port of Buenos Aires. Theoretically 
the regular examiners are assigned to duty in different warehouses 
every 30 days. These men work imder high presi^ure; they must in 
order to keep their work up to date. Examination of goods neces- 
sarily is rapid, and little time is available for investigation of any but 
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the most striking characteristics of shipments that present them- 
selves most obviously upon examination. Some of the duties of 
examiners may be, and are, delegated by them to other employees.* 

Unscrupulous importers, who, of course, are in a minority, do not fail 
to avail themselves of these and other conditions favorable to their 
ends. It is doubtful whether the system of allotting the fine, the 
value of the seizure, or a portion of either to customs employees as 
part of their emoluments has the effect sought and contemplated 
under the law. Its tendency is rather, and quite naturally, toward a 
tightening of the regulations against minor offenders, perhaps inno- 
cent of intent, who may have entered erroneous declarations as to 
quantity, quality, etc., involving no great amounts, and the rigid apph- 
cation of penalties touching such infractions for the purpose of making 
a showing of zeal on behalf of the employee concerned. A really 
serious offender, if detected in an important smuggling transaction, 
would scarcely hesitate in bidding against the Government for immu- 
nity. Reduced to essentials these premiums place the Government in 
the position of bargaining with the officials for the faithful and full 
performance of their duty. 

A talented despachante always is an asset to an importer; repu- 
table houses rely on him to protect every step of^their clearances, and 
others have been known to utilize his services in questionable activi- 
ties. He knows the ins and outs of customs procedure better than 
anyone else, and he is m constant touch with customs employees. 
If he takes care that his relations with them are of the best, no evil 
intention is necessarily impUed; it is simply soimd business policy. 
It would be strange indeed if the personal equation did not occasion- 
ally direct official action along the lines of least resistance. The 
despachante's astuteness in dealing with the customs, and his prompt- 
ness in clearing goods, may be the measure of success for his chent; 
this is one of the reasons why despachantes are retained and well paid 
by most houses of importance. He is a factor to be reckoned with in 
most countries discussed in this report, and his importance in the 
whole scheme of customs clearance is incomparably greater than 
that of the customs broker or agent in the United States. 

Section 10. Valuation. • 

Article 22 of Law No. 4933 provides that — 

In cases falling witliin article 12 [of this law], and in all others covered in the law, 
when duty on an ad valorem basis is leviable on articles not classified, the entered 
value shall include cost price of the goods at the port of shipment supported by the 
original invoices, plus freight, insurance, and other charges commonly incurred up to 
the time of entry of the goods into customs warehouse of discharge. 

1 Art. OSly Customs Ordinances. 
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Article 45, Customs Regulations of May 31, 1906, provides that — 

In those customliouBes where the number of the perBonnel permits of this course, at 
least two examiners shall officiate in the clearance of goods dutiable on declared 
[entered] value [ad valorem]. 

The inclusion of ocean freight as an element in the value of goods 
dutiable at true ad valorem rates is unfavorable to countries in com- 
petition with others where lower freight rates are obtainable. 

No fine for imdervaluation is provided imder the Argentine laws, 
although the Government may take over a shipment or articles duti- 
able ad valorem, at the entered value, plus 10 per cent, paid to im- 
porter, under the provisions of article 134, Customs Ordinances. 
While this is rarely done, it was reported that a few important jew- 
elry shipments were tal^en over in this way. When the examiner is 
in doubt as to entered values appearing in the manifiesto (entry), he 
may refuse to clear the goods until original invoices are produced. 
It was explained by those well acquainted with Argentine customs 
practice that invoices conforming to entered values are always kept 
at hand by people who make a practice of underdeclaring, and that 
difficulty in undervaluing goods paying straight ad valorem rates is 
rarely experienced. 

The unqualified statement is made that certain exporters, either 
to hold the business or because such action is required by their con- 
signees in some countries of Latin America, supply them with blank 
commercial invoice forms identical with those used in their regular 
export transactions. With the aid of these nothing is simpler than 
the manufacture of an invoice to conform with entered values, should 
a suspicious examiner demand original documents. A shipment of 
glass articles not provided for under the tariff came under observa- 
tion. The value of the goods, including all chaises, was $112.10, 
according to true original invoice. Value (net), as declared in bill 
of lading, was $94. It is needless to explain that the shipment was of 
American origin, since there was a declaration of value in shipping 
documents. These articles not being provided for in the Argentine 
tariff, were dutiable at 25 per cent ad valorem. The despachante 
employed by importer entered a dutiable value of ^18 Argentine 
gold ($17.37 United States currency), paid his duty and surtax 
(27 per cent) on this basis, and took deUvery of his goods. Duties 
and aU charges, including the despachante's commission, amounted 
to 1P40 currency or $16.98 United States currency, whereas the 
same charges had duties been collected on the value appearing on 
back of bill of lading — the original of which throughout the whole 
transaction was in possession of the customhouse — ^would have reached 
$37.67 United States currency, and had all dutiable chaises such as 
freight, insurance, commission, etc., been included, would have been 
$43.22 United States currency. The despachante who put this 
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through thought his services worth ^20 currency (S8.49 United 
States currency), or exactly one-half of all the charges. 

This case is not by any means unique, but has been commented on 
more extensively because all supportmg documents were available. 
The fact that a bill of lading with true net value expressed therein 
was in possession of the customhouse, that this value was entered in 
ship's manifest, and that a comparison of these with the value declared 
in the entry prepared by the broker could have been made at any 
time, proves the uncertainty of the Argentine customs audit system. 
An experienced despachante also recommended that American 
shippers should not enter the value of their goods in the bill of lading 
or ship's manifest, as European shippers do not follow this practice. 

Actual clearance of imported goods was witnessed in one of the 
customs warehouse. It happened that one of the shipments exam- 
ined consisted of 120 gross pairs of cotton and elastic sleeve bands 
or holders. The entered value of this case was 1P96 Argentine 
gold ($92.64 United States currency, or just 77.2 cents United States 
currency per gross pairs). The net wholesale price in New York is 
about $2.90 per gross pairs, no commissions, freight, or other charges 
included. The shipment in question, therefore, was entered at one- 
fourth of its true value. When the question of value was raised by 
the examiner, the importer's agent promptly produced a letterpress 
copy of the ''invoice." It was in entire harmony with the declared 
or entered value. All customs oiEcials who were questioned on the 
matter of valuation stated that under the existing system they are 
not able to determine correct values. 

An instance of sleeve holders imported into Uruguay that was 
observed, may be here referred to by way of contrast. These goods 
are dutiable under paragraph 805 of the Uruguayan tariff law at 45 
per cent on an official valuation of ^"0.60 ($0.62) per dozen pairs. 
Sleeve holders identical in quality with those examined in the Ai^en- 
tine customs warehouse were imported by a house in Montevideo and 
were classified by the custom house under paragraph 805. The 
importer decided not to clear the goods in Uruguay because the duty 
was too high, and arranged to reship them to Argentina and enter 
them there imder the straight ad valorem rate. The importer 
would have had no greater difficulty with the Uruguayan customs 
respectiag declared value if the goods had not been so clearly and 
specifically provided for xmder the Uruguayan tariff. 

The practice of undervaluation exists because, as a rule, the exam- 
iners or vistas are not experts ia the appraisal of goods and because 
the Government does not furnish an adequate way for correcting 
undervaluation when it is detected by the examiaer. It is natural 
for an importer to exert pressure toward return of his goods under 
ad valorem in preference to official valuation paragraphs, as every 
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remaining check on dutiable quantity is thereby eliminated. In 
some cases undervaluation is made very profitable both to the impor- 
ter and the despachante. An example may be cited of the importer 
tion of expensive French furniture, dutiable under paragraph 556 of 
the tariff. The rate is ad valorem, 40 per cent. If the furniture is 
worth 25,000 francs the importer has an invoice made out for perhaps 
12,500 francs. He then informs his despachante that of what he 
saves in undervaluation below this point a share is for his account, 
thus supplying a stimulant toward astute dealing with the customs. 
Either because of the unf amiliarity of the vista with market values 
or by means best known to the despachante the goods are cleared 
through the customs at a valuation of let us say 5,000 francs. One 
despachante in Buenos Aires is reputed to have made a lai^e amount 
of money by entering furniture in this manner. 

Section 11. Abandonment and sale of abandoned or nnclaimed goods. 

Below are given certain of the provisions in the Argentine law on 
abandonment of goods: 

Art. 295.^ If unclaimed goods of unknown origin are found in bonded warehouses, 
their existence there shall be published in the newspapers during 15 days, and lacking 
such means, through posters, with indication of the number, mark, and packing, 
and if at the expiration of this period the interested party has not appeared, they 
shall be sold at public auction. 

Art. 296. From the net proceeds of such auction, the import duties and other 
charges caused by the goods shall be deducted, and the remainder deposited in the 
general cashier's office for accoimt of the payment of damages and losses of unknown 
origin. 

Art, 117.^ Customhouses shall observe the same procedure respecting unclaimed 
baggage, samples, and parcels as that for unclaimed packages established by articles 
295 and 296 of the Customs Ordinances. 

The customs sell at public auction to the highest bidder merchan- 
dise that has been abandoned for any reason, and after deducting 
duties and other charges caus&d, pay the remainder, should there be 
any, to the interested party, if he is known or claims it. The custom- 
house is authorized to disapprove the auction sale if in its judgment a 
fair price has not been obtained. Goods may be sold for less than cost 
and fiscal charges, should no greater bid be offered, and a condition 
analogous to that in Brazil and Uruguay exists in this respect. 
Damaged merchandise, especially that which has suffered deteriora- 
tion through long storage in bonded warehouses, also is sold under 
the same conditions; and the bidding in of abandoned goods at cus- 
toms auction sales is a well-developed business in Buenos Aires. 
Auction sales there during 1915 amoimted to some ^605,658.11 cur- 
rency ($257,162.43 United States currency), an item of some impor- 
tance. As previously stated, the customs administration may chal- 
lenge sales, but rarely exercises this right. 

1 Customs Ordinances. * Customs Regulations of May 31, 1906. 
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It need scarcely be pointed out that if it is possible or not expressly 
forbidden under the law to place salable goods, whether abandoned 
or confiscated, on the market through auction sale, without full pay- 
ment of duties thereon, bona fide dealers in the lines so disposed of 
are discriminated against. 

The following advertisement appearing in "La Prensa," Buenos 
Aires, January 9, 1916, is interesting and partly reveals the magni- 
tude of abandoned goods customs sales in Buenos Aires: 

Auction sale is announced for January 13 and 14, 1916, of the following: 1,800 
crates tiles, 200 cases mineral water, 80 walnut logs, 12 cases empty cartridges, 250 
bales empty bottles, 210 earthenware lavatories and wash basins, 3,000 kilos calcium 
carbide, 8,000 kilos iron for tanks, 500 barrels Roman cement, 4 cases metal polish, 6 
cases oilcloth, 4 casks cognac, 110 casks magnesia, 300 earthenware water-closets, 
3,000 kilos iron pipe and fittings, 6 cases Bengal lights, 500 cases mineral water, 4 cases 
varnish, 271 sheets plane glass, 2 casks whisky, 500 packages straw bottle wrappers, 33 
crates manufactured slate, 10 cases liquid paint, 52 rolls tarred cordage, 1 case bottled 
ammonia, 2 marble statues with pedestal, 20 cases glass, 10 bags sulphate of baryta, 
1 case liquid and paste shoe polish, 10 bottles absolute alcohol, 40 drums tar, 400 bags 
artificial fertilizer, 50 bales jute, 18 barrels mineral tar, 2 bales matting, 15 demijohns 
sulphuric acid, 300 demijohns gin, 2 barrels borate of soda, 1 demijohn glycerine, 16 
crates asphalt bricks; 1 case mine fuses, 1 barrel vermouth, 35 bales vegetable fibers, 
4 barrels varnish, 1 case enameled douches, 3 barrels resin, 24 barrels colors, 5 casks 
cod liver oil, 2,000 kilos bars, 10 bags sulphur, 1 case wads, 2 cases matches, 2 barrels 
cottonseed oil, 2 barrels lampblack, etc. 

As explained, some of the goods sold at auction are damaged, 
others are not, and no law can be f oimd that expressly requires the 
proceeds of auction to bring full value plus duties and other charges. 

Section 12. Licenses and samples of commercial travelers. 

Commercial travelers' licenses. — Commercial travelers who solicit 
trade in the Provinces of the Argentine Republic must pay heavy 
license fees in each one of them. The license fee is referred to as a 
" patente. '' The license fees or patentes expressed in Argentine pesos 
(^1 equals $0.4245 United States currency) charged by the various 
Provinces are as follows: * 

Pi'ovince of Buenos Aires: All commercial travelers pay an annual patentee! ?'400. 

Province of Santa F6: The same rate as in the Province of Buenos Aires. 

Province of Entre Rios: A patente of ^"600 per annum; if taken out after June 30, 
P'SOO to the end of the year. 

Province of C6rdoba: An annual patente of T'400; if taken out after June 30, T'200 
to the end of the year. 

Provinces of Santiago del Estero and San Luis: An annual patente of ?"300. 

Province of Salta: A sliding scale for different classes of merchandise, rangins: from 
1P1,000 per anniun for cloth and dress materials or sugar and T'SOO for ready-made 
clothing, down to T'lOO for soap and candles and ^60 for empty sacks. All patentes 
in this Province can be taken out semiannually. 

i These data were compiled by the Commercial Defense League and are taken from The Argentine 
Yearbook, 1915-16, pp. 97-08. 
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Province of San Juan: The patentee issued are in four-month periods, namely, from 
January to April, -^400; from May to August, P"300; from September to December, 
P200; so that all classes of firms offering goods the whole year round have to pay a 
total of P'OOO per annum. 

Province of Mendoza: The patentes are, from January to April, ^600; May to 
August, T'500; and September to December, T'400; a total of !P"1,500 per annum. 

Province of Corrientes: Commercial travelers who sell solely to business houses have 
to pay a patente of ^600 per annum; those who sell to private houses, ^1,000. 

Province of Jujuy: Commercial travelers representing one firm, 1?'200 per annum; 
for each additional firm represented, 7*100. 

Province of La Kioja: An annual patente of 7200; after June 30, 7100 to the end 
of the year. 

National territories: An annual patente of 7100. 

In defense of these patentes it is argued that since those engaged in 
established businesses have to pay licenses, it is not equitable to 
exempt the commercial trader who soUcits busiaess for a foreign 
manufacturer from like taxes. There is force in this suggestion. If 
the system of taxing directly business and trade is justified, these 
patentes are logically a part of it. 

In many cases the payment of these patentes is avoided. This 
conclusion might be drawn from the fact that few manufacturers 
could afford to pay them for commercial travelers in the provinces. 
There are several ways by which payment of them is avoided. 
Traveling men sometimes go about the country representing them- 
selves to the authorities as mechanics or repair men; they often 
carry a kit of tools. Secretly they solicit orders for some line of 
goods. Arrangements are also made by traveling men with local 
houses whereby orders are sohcited by the former but recorded and 
taken in the name of the latter. 

It need hardly be said that if a traveling man is catight by the 
authorities solicitiug goods without a license he is punished. 

Samples of commercial travelers, — ^The Customs Regulations of May 
31, 1906, provide as foUows: 

Article 33. Samples carried between parts of the Republic by commercial travelers 
may be cleared without collection of duties, provided that interested parties submit 
to the collector of customs an application setting forth in detail the articles carried of 
this nature, which, after verification by examiner and found to agree as to details 
shall be laden immediately, under guard. 

Upon their return, the same interested parties shall file another application request- 
ing free entry of the articles, which shall be granted as soon as identification thereof 
is completed by the examiners. 

AnT. 34. Merchants who wish to import sample lines of merchandise free of duties, 
shall file an application with the minister of finance, setting forth their contents 
in detail, and upon the establishment of its correctness clearance shall be granted 
under bond in the usual form for 180 days conditioned on payment of duties, if the 
articles may be used for sale and they are dutiable. The bond shall be effective if 
at the expiration of that period the samples have not been reexported. 

Art. 35. Before delivery of the sample collection customhouses shall require 
statement of all details pertaining thereto, in the respective entry. 
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Arrangements can be made for clearance of samples under gaar- 
antee or bond through a despachante having an importer's "pat- 
ente," or with friendly business houses carrying such a license. 

Section 13. Commercial laws. 

Certain defects in the commercial laws of Argentina are a 
serious hindrance to trade. Bankruptcy laws do not protect suffi- 
ciently the creditor. Nor is there a chattel mortgage or conditional 
sale law which will protect the manufacturer who sells on time such 
goods as typewriters, cash registers, adding machines, etc. Definite 
efforts, however, are now being made to have this defect corrected 
by the Argentine Congress. 

Section 14. Cable commnnication. 

In 1892 the Central and South American Telegraph Co. purchased 
the Transandine Telegraph Co., whose lines connected Valparaiso 
with Buenos Aires. This transaction connected the Argentine with 
the United States by an all American cable route via Valparaiso, 
Panama, and Colon. Prior to this time cables to the United States 
from the Argentine were sent over the lines of the River Plate Tele- 
graph Co. to Montevideo; thence via Brazil and Europe to the 
United States. 

Apparently in an effort to block further progress of the Central 
and South American Telegraph Co., the English-owned Western 
Telegraph Co. obtained from the Brazilian Government in 1893 an 
exclusive concession for submarine telegraphic communication be- 
tween Brazil and the Argentine Republic. This concession ter- 
minated in 1913, but it contained a clause which maintains it in 
force xmtil renewed or canceled by the Brazilian Grovemment. 

The Brazilian Government has not renewed the concession. The 
Central & South American Telegraph Co. presented a petition to the 
Brazilian Government asking for leave to lay two cables, one from 
Rio de Janeiro to Buenos Aires, and another from Santos to Buenos 
Aires. When it appeared that the Brazilian Government was about 
to grant these concessions to the American company, the Western 
Telegraph Co. brought suit against the Federal Government of Brazil 
for an injunction restraining it from granting the concessions. This 
occurred on September 27, 1914. The case is now pending in the 
supreme court of Brazil. If the English company fails in this suit, 
Americans will have an ail-American cable line from Rio de Janeiro 
to the United States. At the present time cables to and from Brazil 
go via Europe. 
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In 1909 the Argentine Government granted a concession to the 
Western Telegraph Co. to lay a cable from Buenos Aires to Ascension 
Island. An article of the concession reads: 

If during the tenn of 25 years, counting from the date of this contract, any company 
presents to the National Government proposals which the Government thinks are 
advantageous, to establish a new submarine cable between the Argentine Republic 
and the exterior, preference shall be given in equal conditions to the Western Tele- 
graph Go. 

It is said, however, that this monopoly can be overcome if Brazil 
grants to the Central & South American Telegraph Co. the concession 
sought. 

At the present time the Western Telegraph Co. in Buenos Aires 
maintains a discrimmatmg rate against messages from the United 
States via the Central & South American Telegraph Co.'s lines. The 
Western's published rate from Buenos Aires to Brazil is 34 cents 
American gold per word. On messages from the United States via 
the lines of the Central & South American Telegraph Co. the rate 
from Buenos Aires to Brazil is 78 cents American gold per word. 

Section 16. Parcel post. 

Considerable complaint is heard in Argentina with reference to 
the revenue stamp and other charges levied by the Argentine Gov- 
ernment on incoming parcel-post packages. It is said that these 
charges make the use of the parcel post impracticable for small, 
inexpensive packages. Apparently the operation of the parcel-post 
service makes the shipment of packages by it from the United States 
to the Argentine more expensive than if the packages were sent by 
first-class Registered mail. Packages coming from Europe encounter 
the same difficulty. 

In the examples which are given below the objectionable feature 
is the postal tax of ?2.69 currency. 

Parcel-post package, numbered 61,146, received December 23, 1915, carried 12 
cents United States postage stamps; contained articles of small value, on which cus- 
toms duties amounted to 82 cents Argentine paper, postal tax, stamps, etc., T'2.69 
Argentine currency. 

Three other packages numbered by the Buenos Aires post office — 60,863, 61 ,140, 
and 60,931 — containing articles of small value and light weight, paid the following 
chaiges: 

61,140. — ^United States stamps, 24 cents; duties, ^0.91 Argentine currency; postal 
tax, etc., P'2.69. 

60,931. — ^United States stamps, 12 cents; duties, 1P0.82 Argentine currency; postal 
tax, etc., P'2.69. 

60,863. — ^United States stamps, 10 cents; customs duties, ^"1.45 Argentine cur- 
rency; postal tax, etc., F2.69. 

The officials in the parcel-post division of the Argentine custom- 
house complained that the United States Postal Department had 
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not complied with paragraph 1 of article 6 of the Parcel Post Con- 
vention between the United States and Argentina. This paragraph 
reads as follows: 

The sender of each paicel shall make two customs declarations, which shall be an- 
nexed to the "Hsta" [corresponding to list of general contents of bag], on the special 
form that shall be furnished him for this purpose, giving therein a gjeneric description 
and the address of the package, an exact specification of its contents and the value 
thereof, date of sending, and signature and residence of the sender. 

It is stated by the Argentine postal service that but one customs 
declaration accompanies goods received by parcel post from the 
United States, and that this makes it necessary for the Argentine 
postal employees to prepare the other copy required for record. 
This difficulty, it is said, invariably causes a delay of 24 hours in the 
dehvery of American parcels. 

Section 16. Stevedores' union. 

The discharge of goods from vessels in the harbor of Buenos Aires 
is partly controlled by the stevedores' union, or, as it is called, 
''Federaci6n de Estevedores." It is understood to have certain 
political influence. 

A serious strike took place at the end of 1910 and lasted several 
months imtil 1911. At that time the wages of stevedores were 
raised and the working hours reduced. 

The commercial, export, railway, shipping, cereal, and coal import- 
ing iuterests in Ai^entina have a protective organization known as 
La Sociedad Uni6n Protectora del Trabajo Libre, one of the objects 
of which is to counteract the influence of the stevedores' union. 
This association controlled 1,045 foremen and laborers iu Buenos 
Aires at the end of June, 1915. 

Section 17. Immigration. 

In 1913 the population of the Argentine Republic, was given as 
6,881,311. This country has for many years attracted a great many 
immigrants from Europe. The total number of immigrants arriving 
in the Republic from 1857 to 1914, inclusive, was 4,665,710. Of 
course many of these immigrants returned again to Europe, but the 
constant influx of foreigners has left a deep impression upon the 
population of the nation. Of the total number of arrivals during 
the period mentioned, 2,283,706 were Italians; 1,472,604 were 
Spaniards; and those remaining were distributed among all the 
nationalities of Europe. 

Table 6 shows the immigration for 1910, 1911, 1912, 1913, and 
1914, and also shows the relative importance of the various national- 
ities in this movement of population. 
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TablB 6.— IMMIGRATION INTO ARGENTINA, BY NATIONALITIES, 1910-1914. 



Nationality. 



Spaniards 

lutUans 

Turks and Syrians , 

Russians 

Austrians and Hungarians 

French 

Germans 

Portuguese 

Greeks 

British 

Swiss 

Danes 

North Americans 

Belgians 

Dutch 

Others 

Total 



1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


131,466 


118,723 


165,662 


122,271 


102,019 


58,185 


80,583 


114,252 


16,478 


13,605 


19,792 


19,542 


12,765 


9,713 


20,832 


18,626 


5,236 


4,703 


6,545 


4,317 


4,380 


4,916 


5,180 


4,696 


3,282 


3,593 


4,337 


4,620 


2,848 


2,575 


4,959 


3,619 


3,289 


1,036 


3,375 


849 


1,825 


1,730 


3,134 


2,132 


7aO 


805 


1,005 


880 


553 


606 


1,316 


819 


467 


390 


499 


519 


349 


425 


405 


477 


281 


246 


274 


292 


4,692 


4,521 


5,505 


4,136 


289,640 


225,772 


323,403 


302,047 



1914 



52,211 

35,946 

5,146 

5,387 

2,034 

2,618 

2,320 

1,345 

708 

1,253 

667 

307 

414 

296 

147 

4,609 



115,308 



Section 18. Industries and protection. 

The chief wealth of the Argentine Eepublic is in her agricultural 
and pastoral industries. The area of Argentina is given * as 
298,735,300 hectares (738,217,713 acres).^ Of these 24,091,726 hec- 
tares were in 1913-14 under cultivation. The chief products raised 
are wheat, linseed, maize, oats, and alfalfa. A considerable area is 
also devoted to tobacco, sugar cane, barley, grapes, potatoes, cotton, 
and various other products. 

More hnportant, however, than agricultural pursuits are those of 
stock raising. According to the census of 1908 there were in 
Argentina 29,116,625 cattle, 7,531,376 horses, 67,211,754 sheep, 
3,945,086 goats, and 1,403,591 pigs. According to estimates made 
in 1913 the number of cattle had not increased, but the number of 
sheep was estimated at 80,401,486. 

Following close upon stock raising are certain of the industries of 
the coimtry. In 1912 the dairy industry was reported ^ to have 
produced 16,989,768 kilos of cream; 9,896,762 kilos of butter; 
5,631,992 kilos of cheese from cow's milk and 5,257,207 kilos of 
casein. The total number of establishments was 1,259. 

The industrial census of 1910 reported 330 flour mills in Argen- 
tina, with annual sales of 96,694,983 paper pesos. Brazil takes 
approximately 80 per cent of the flour which Argentina exports. 

One of the most important industries in Argentina is the pro- 
duction of frozen and chiUed meat. In 1910 the ofiicial census 
reported 8 meat freezing establishments, with annual sales of 
96,635,873 paper pesos and 5 beef salting estabUshments with annual 
sales of 5,756,500 paper pesos. The Argentine Yearbook, 1915-16, 
gives the following meat freezing and chilling estabKshments: 



1 Argentine Yearbook, 1915-16. 



* Acre equals 0.404671 hectare. 
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ESTABLISHED. 

1. The River Plate Freeh Meat Co. (Ltd.), Gampana, Province of Buenoe Aires; 
slaughtering capacity, 500 cattle and 5,000 sheep daily. Amalgamated July, 1914, 
with Las Palmas Produce Co., as ''British and Argentine Meat Co." 

2. Cia Sansinena de Games Gongeladas (Ltda.), ''La N^;ra," Ave^neda, Province 
of Buenos Aires; slaughtering capacity, 1,000 cattle and 8,000 sheep daily; and 
"Cuatreros," Bahia Blanca, Province of Buenoe Aires; slaughtering capacity, 200 
cattle and 3,000 sheep daily. 

3. Las Palmas Produce Go. (Ltd.), Las Palmas, P^vince of Buenos Aires; slaugh- 
tering capacity, 500 cattle and 5,000 sheep daily. Amalgamated July, 1914, \dth 
River Plate Fresh Meat Co. as ''British and Argentine Meat Co.''; the Las Palmas 
factory was shut down on amalgamation. 

4. Gia La Blanca de Games Gongeladas (Ltda.), Avellaneda, Province of Buenos 
Aires; slaughtering capacity, 1,200 cattle and 5,000 sheep daily. 

5. La Plata Gold Storage Go. (Ltd.), Berisso, La Plata, Province of Buenos Aires; 
slau^tering capacity, 1,500 cattle and 5,000 sheep daily. 

6. The Smithfield & Argentine Meat Go. (Ltd.), Zarate, Province of Buenos Aires; 
slaughtering capacity, 400 cattle and 1,000 sheep daily. 

7. Cia El Prigorifico Argentino, Valentin Alsina, Province of Buenos Aires; slaugh- 
tering capacity, 500 cattle and 2,500 sheep daily. This concern was closed down for 
six months in 1913, and resumed work early in January, 1914, as the Frigorifico Argen- 
tino Central, having been leased for three years to Messrs. Sulzberg^ <& Sons, Chicago, 
United States of America, and a new company formed to carry it on. 

8. The New Patagonian Meat Gold Storage Go. (Ltd.); factoriee at Rio Gall^^oe 
and San Julian, Territory of Santa Cruz, that work only from December to April each 
season. This concern is a subsidiary company of the La Plata Gold Storage Co. (Ltd.) 

9. Frigorifico Armour dc La Plata, factory at Rio Santiago, La Plata, Province of 
Buenos Aires; commenced work July 4, 1915; slaughtering capacity, 1,500 cattle, 2,500 
sheep, 1,000 pigs daily. 

IN CONSTRUCTION. 

1. G. M. Hall concession, factory being erected by Vestys at Zarate, Province of 
Buenos Aires. Work well in hand. 

2. Frigorifico Golfo de San Jorge, Puerto Deseado, Santa Cruz. Company formed 
in Antwerp to take over the Antonio Pinero concession; authorized by decree in 
June, 1915, to establish agency; preliminary work at Puerto Deseado commenced. 
Capital subscribed, 5,000,000 francs. 

CONCESSIONS. 

1913. Permission granted to A. Escalada to erect freezing works in the Province of 
Corrientes, according him the bounty established by law 8864, of P"2 paper per head 
of cattle utilized, up to ^80,000 paper per annum. 

1914. Syndicate formed for freezing and canning works in Tierra del Fu^;o, on 
south bank of the Rio Grande, application for concession by A. Menendez Behety, 
granted by Gongrees September, 1915. 

In 1913 the official returns* for the sugar industry showed 38 mills 
operating, 3,131,018 tons of cane handled, 276,140 tons of sugar pro- 
duced, and a yield of 8.8 per cent. This industry is chiefly located 
in the Province of Tucuman. It is protected by a prohibitive duty. 

The chief center of the wine industry is Mendoza. In the years 
1913-14 there were 106,220 hectares devoted to the cultivation of the 

1 Argentine Yearbook, 1915-16. 
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vine. In 1913 there were reported to be 2,783 establishments pro- 
ducing wine. The output was given at 500,011,042 liters and the 
yield at 68.2 per cent.* 

The mineral and petroleum resources of the country have not been 
extensively developed, but they are known to be large. 

There are also in the Argentine KepubHc factories producing fiu:- 
niture, boots and shoes, carriages and wagons, leather, quebracho 
extract, lithographs, soap, mosaics, bricks, paper, wire nails, wire 
fencing, cotton and woolen goods, glass, and other articles. 

The protectionist sentiment is strong in the Argentine. In spite 
of some opposition the tendency is to develop national industries. 
The position of the Argentine may be compared with that of the 
United States in its early history. 

In a memorandum kin41y prepared for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion by the undersecretary of the treasury of the Argentine Govern- 
ment the following observations on protection are found: 

No political party has well-defined principles as to fiscal protection; all coincide 
in this vague formula: "Conciliation of reasonable protection to national Industries 
with the interests of commerce and internal consumers." 

An effort is made not to cause discontent among industrial interests, to merchants,, 
nor to the mass of consumers. The Socialists themselves carefully abstain from 
attacking too violently the protective duties, the removal of which might lead to oppo- 
sition from the factories to the prejudice of operatives on whom they depend for 
constituency. 

The Socialist Party seeks to stimulate rural industries, the cheapening of articles of 
[common] consumption, and of rents, through suppression of or reduction in customs 
duties, but as it proposes in place of these the extraordinary taxation of land and 
capital, taxation that would eventually burden rural production, articles of consmnp- 
tion and rents, the Socialist plan would mean merely the shifting of taxation with- 
out appreciable economic effect, and is founded on the classic distinction between 
direct and indirect taxation, used only in these days to classify different systems of 
[revenue] collection. 

In the Argentine tariff articles burdened with protective duties that might be 
qualified as prohibitive are limited. Under this head only ethyl alcohol and sugar 
could be classed, the duties on which exceed 100 per cent ad valorem. As to alcohol 
the excessive tax is due to the internal-revenue law, and respecting sugar the laws 
in force authorize the temporary reduction of duty when local production is insufficient 
and the price exceeds a certain limit, referred to as "precio (fe carestia" [famine 
prices]. 

Section 19. Argentine trade. 

In 1912 Argentina imported commodities valued at $371,383,000 * 
and exported commodities valued at $463,577,000.^ In 1913 tlie 
corresponding figures were $406,606,000 and $466,582,000, respec- 
tively/ 

I Argentine Yearbook, 1915-16. 
s See Table 6, Exhibit I, p. 234. 
3 See Table 7, Exhibit I, p. 236. 

« All values in these tables have been oonverted to United States currency on the basis that 1 Argeor 
tine peso gold equals 10.965. 
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Argentina imports a variety of manufactured articles. In 1913 
the value of the imports from the United Kingdom was $126,306,000, 
from Germany $68,816,000, from the United States $59,862,000, 
from France $36,743,000, from Italy $33,572,000, and from Belgium 
$21,186,000. 

Agriculture and Uve stock make up the greater part of the exports 
of Argentina. In 1913 out of a total exportation of $466,582,000, 
the agricultxu*al products amoimted to $290,723,000 and live animals 
and meat products to $159,997,000. Of the exports of 1913 products 
taken by the United Kingdom were valued at $116,155,000; by Ger- 
many, $55,889,000; by France, $36,399,000; by Belgium, $31,586,000; 
by the United States, $22,094,000; and by Italy, $19,338,000. 

The percentage of Argentine imports received from specified coun- 
tries and the percentage of Argentine exports sent to specified coun- 
tries are shown in Table 7 below. The effect of the European war 
upon trade is noticeable. 

Table 7.— PERCENTAGE OF ARGENTINE TRADE WITH SPECIFIED COUNTRIES. 

[From Argentine Yearbook, 1915-16.] 
Imports. 



Year. 


United 
King- 
dom. 


Ger- 
many. 


United 
States of 
America. 


France. 


Italy. 


Belgium. 


Spain. 


Brazil. 


Holland. 


1906 


35.1 
34.4 
34.2 
32.8 
31.1 
29.6 
30.8 
31.1 
34.0 
35.6. 


14.2 
16.0 
13.9 
14.7 
17.4 
18.0 
16.6 
16.9 
14.8 
4.5 


14.6 
13.6 
13.0 
14.2 
13.8 
14.3 
15.4 
14.7 
13.4 
19.2 


10.0 
8.9 
9.7 

10.0 
9.6 

10.4 
9.8 
9.0 
8.2 
5.6 


8.9 
8.4 
9.1 
8.9 
9.0 
8.0 
8.5 
8.3 
9.2 
9.8 


4.5 
5.6 
4.7 
4.5 
5.6 
5.2 
5.3 
5.2 


2.7 
2.5 
3.2 
3.1 
3.1 
8.1 
3.1 
2.9 
3.1 
5.3 


2.5 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
2.6 
2.5 
2.5 
2.2 
3.5 
4.8 




1907 




1908 




1909 




1910 




1911 




1912 




1913 

1914 

1915» 


1.0 

1.1 

.9 


Exports. 


1906 


14.8 
18.1 
21.4 
20.3 
21.7 
28.3 
25.3 
24.9 
29.3 
24.4 


13.5 
12.3 

9.5 
10.4 
12.1 
. 13.3 
11.3 
12.0 

8.8 


4.5 
3.4 
3.6 
6.6 
6.8 
7.3 
6.7 
4.7 
12.3 
13.0 


12.2 

12.7 

7.9 

9.8 

10.1 

12.2 

7.5 

7.8 

5.7 

8.1 


2.3 
1.8 
2.1 
3.2 
2.8 
4.2 
4.4 
4.1 
2.4 
9.8 


8.7 

10.0 

9.8 

10.4 

8.2 

11.0 

7.8 

6.8 

5.0 




4.0 
4.7 
4.1 
4.2 
4.7 
5.5 
4.7 
5.0 
4.5 
3.9 


1.0 


1907 




1.4 


1908 




1.4 


1909 




1.5 


1910 




1.2 


1911 




2.0 


1912 




3,3 


1913 

1914 

19151 


1.0 
0.7 
1.3 


4.7 
2.3 
3.3 











1 Nine months. 

Section 20. Seciprocity. 
Article 74, Customs Law No. 4933 of Argentina reads as follows: 

The import duties established by the present law shall be deemed to be the "mini- 
mum tariff" and shall be applicable to products and merchandise of all countnes 
which apply their minimum tariff to exports from the Argentine Republic, and do 
not increase the present duties on such exports, and which shall not fix duties on 
articles now exempted, nor exceptionally reduce their present tariff duties on similar 
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goods of other origin, and which do not impede by restrictive measures the importation 
of Argentine products. 

For any coimtry not coming within these conditions, the Executive is authorized 
to levy on goods and products proceeding from such cotmtry the maximum tariff, 
equivalent to a surtax of 50 per cent on the minimum tariff when relating to dutiable 
goods, and to impose a rate of 15 per cent respecting goods otherwise duty-free upon 
importation. 

The application of the *' maximum tariff" shall be effected by Executive order 
requiring that the countries of origin of goods be expressed in the entries, and proven 
by original invoices and bills of lading and other evidence if deemed necessary; and 
any concealment or false entry in this respect shall be pimished conformably to the 
provisions of the Customs Ordinances relating to fraudulent declarations. 

The Executive is likewise authorized to accord dining a determined period an 
exceptional reduction not greater than 50 per cent of the duties established by the 
present law, on certain articles proceeding from countries which, in its opinion, grant 
equivalent advantages. 

This favored treatment shall be granted by the Argentine Government subject to 
reservation of the right of terminating its effects upon six months' previous notice of 
such intention. 

In this law, therefore, there exists on the statute books of Argen- 
tina the authorization to negotiate reciprocity treaties with foreign 
nations. 

In the memorandum prepared by Sr. F. Agustin Pinedo, under- 
secretary of the treasury for Argentina, the following conunents on 
trade relations with the United States appear: 

No foreign coimtry so far has found it necessary to demand tariff reform in order to 
develop commerce with our country. At the most (Like the United States) they have 
offered the criticism that many classifications are disproportionate, but this could be 
corrected, once the projected law creating a permanent tariff board [Junta Permanente 
de Aforos] is sanctioned, or through adoption of the system of consular invoices. 

The* means employed by European countries to stimulate their trade, have been: 
The formation of direct navigation lines, the foundation of commercial agencies, credit 
facilities, and the employment of capital in industries of the country. 

Nevertheless the article of the customs law previously cited (74) authorizes our Grov- 
emment to accord tariff reductions as to determined articles of foreign countries that 
offer equal advantages. 

Therefore a double list might be prepared — ^the first, of Argentine products, importa- 
tion of which by the United States might be favored by an exceptional reduction in 
duties; and the second, of North American articles that might be subject to a reduction 
in customs duties equivalent to the first. 

The United States are in a position identical with European countries before the 
war, which were able to develop an intensive commerce in Argentine markets, even 
reaching the point of introducing products heavily taxed through protective duties, 
in competition with those of Argentine production. 

Even before the European war the United States occupied a prominent place in our 
foreign commerce, with shipments of machinery, petroleum, footwear, etc., without 
having suffered paralyzation in this trade through our custonus system. 

39454*^—16 10 
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Section 21. Other phases of the situation in Argentina. 

Lack of adequate shipping accommodations between Argentina and 
the United States frequently prevents representatives of American 
manufacturers from bidding successfully against European competi- 
tors. When the margin of profit is narrow, a difference in freight 
rates or an ability to assure prompt delivery may measure the differ- 
ence between success and failure. 

In enimierating the means by which European nations have devel- 
oped their trade with Argentina, the imdersecretary of the Argentine 
treasury in a memorandum kindly prepared for the Federal Trade 
Commission, already referred to, mentioned the establishment of direct 
lines of navigation. He also mentioned the establishment of com- 
mercial agencies, the extension of credit facilities, and the investment 
of capital in the industries of Argentina. 

American interests must realize that, if they are to develop a per- 
manent export business in Argentina they must invest capital in that 
coimtry. All the big undertakings there are now financed by Euro- 
pean capital. EngUsh capital controls the railroads and many other 
enterprises. Either because of a legal obligation to do so or because 
of a desire to be loyal to the producers of the home country, the 
managers of these foreign enterprises pm^chase supplies, equipment, 
etc., from the country in which the capital invested is controlled. 
Our manufacturers have to meet in Argentina not merely the com- 
petition of individual European manufacturers but national competi- 
tion; i. e., the competition coming from the cooperation of conunercial 
and financial interests of each nation against all others. If American 
interests are to succeed, they must develop a like solidarity against 
rival nations. 



CHAPTER V. 
BEPXTBUC OF CHILE. 

Section 1. Some characteristics of the Chilean tariff. 

The new tariflF act of Chile,* effective May 10, 1916, first passed the 
Chamber of Deputies on February 5, 1914, and is the result of a series 
of studies made since 1909. In framing the biU the Association for 
Industrial Promotion, the National Agricultural Association, and the 
Southern Agricultural Association were heard, and the protectionist 
sentiment of these interests is evident in the law. The bill, with 
certain amendments proposed by the Senate tariff committee, was 
passed by the Senate early in 1916, and was subsequently approved 
by the Chamber of Deputies on March 1, 1916. Its rates are declared 
a minimum tariff appUcable to the products of nations that concede 
imports from Chile "most-favored nation" treatment. An increase 
by Executive decree of 25 per cent in import duties on products of 
nations not according this treatment to Chilean products is author- 
ized, but not made obligatory, as was desired by the Association for 
Industrial Promotion. It is specific in form and aboUshes the old 
official valuation sy&tem. Export duties on nitrate of soda and 
iodine are provided for in article 10, Law No. 980 of December 23, 
1897, and on boric acid and borates under the law of Mar. 1, 1915. 
The importance of export duties levied on nitrates in relation to the 
Chilean revenue system is discussed in section 17 of this chapter. 

Schedules. — ^The new import tariff of Chile consists of 1,792 para- 
graphs. It embraces 11 schedules, subdivided as follows (art. 1): 

Paragraphs. 

Schedule 1. Animal materials 1-96 

(a) Live animals 1-11 

(6) Alimentary products 12-28 

(c) Industrial products 29-62 

(d) Manufactures 63-88 

{e) Footwear 89-96 

Schedule 2. Vegetable materials 97-292 

(a) Fruits, cereals, vegetables, pulse, etc 97-140 

Spices (seeds, herbs, etc.) 97-107 

Forage, seeds, and plants 108-115 

Fruits 116-122 

Cereals 123-129 

Vegetables, mushrooms, pulse, tubers, etc 130-132 

Various 1 33-140 

1 Law No. 3066, published In Dlarlo Ofldal No. 11442 of Apr. 10, 1916. 
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Schedule 2. Vegetable materials — Continued. Paragraphs. 

(b) AHmentary products 141-161 

(c) Industrial products 162-196 

(d) Manufactures 197-226 

(e) Woods 227-235 

(J) Manufactures of wood 236-287 

(g) Tobacco 288-292 

Schedule 3. Mineral materials t9S-649 

- (a) Precious metals and jewelry 293-310 

Ores and metals 293-295 

Manufactures 296-310 

(6) Iron or steel 311-429 

Ores 311- 

Structural and for industries 312-325 

Manufactures 326-429 

(c) Copper and its alloys 430-452 

Ores and metals 430-434 

Manufactures 435-452 

(d) Zinc and its alloys 453-461 

Ores and metals 453-456 

Manufactures 457-461 

(c) Aluminum and its alloys 462-466 

Metals 462-463 

Manufactures 464-466 

(J) Tin, lead, and their alloys 467-479 

Ores and metals 467-471 

Manufactures 472-479 

(g) Nickel and its alloys 480-482 

Metal 480- 

Manufactures 481-482 

{h) Manufactures of different base metals and their alloys, excepting 

those of iron or steel, not specially mentioned 483-507 

(t) Minerals and metals not specified 508r-518 

(j) Stones and earths t 519-649 

Earthenware and pottery 579-598 

Porcelain 599-^08 

Crystal and glassware 609-613 

Crystal 614- 

Glass 615-649 

Schedule 4. Textile materials and their manufactures 650-1058 

(a) Hemp, jute, etc 650-682 

Thread, cord, and yarns 651-659 

Textiles 660-670 

Manufactures 671-682 

(6) Cotton : 683-811 

Thread, cord, and yams 684-691 

Textiles 692-735 

Manufactures 736-799 

Made-up clothing 800-811 

(c) Flax 812-888 

Thread, cord, and yams 813-819 

Textiles 820^9 

Manufactures 840-878 

Made-up clothing 879-888 
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Schedule 4. Textile materials and their manufactures — Continued. Paragraphs. 

(d) Wool 889-965 

Wool [unmanufactured] 889-891 

Yam and cords 892- 

Textiles 893-912 

Manufactures 913-961 

Made-up clothing • 962-965 

(e) Silk or its imitations 966-1058 

Thread, cord, and yams 967-970 

Textiles 971-986 

Manufactures 987-1048 

Made-up clothing 1049-1058 

Schedule 5. Industrial oils, bitumens, combustibles, and paints 1059-1117 

(a) Industrial oils 1059-1069 

(6) Bitumens (varnishes, shoe and leather dressing) 1070-1078 

(c) Combustibles (includes illuminants) 1079-1093 

(d) Paints and inks 1094-1117 

Schedule 6. Paper, cardboard, and their manufactures 1118-1189 

Schedule 7. Beverages and liquors 1190-1203 

(a) Waters, sirups, etc 1190-1194 

(6) Liquors 1195-1203 

Schedule 8. Perfumery, pharmaceutical products, accessories and sup- 
plies, and chemical products 1204-1575 

(a) Perfumery 1204-1212 

(6) Pharmaceutical products, accessories- and supplies 1213-1352 

(c) Chemical products '. 1353-1575 

Schedule 9. Machinery, instmments, tools, apparatus, etc 1576-1687 

Musical instruments and accessories 1665-1687 

Schedule 10. Arms, ammunition, and explosives 1688-171$ 

Schedule 11. Miscellaneous 1714-1792 

Similitude rule, — ^Article 2 is the similitude rule of the tariff and 
reads as follows: 

Merchandise or products not included in the tariff, for , the purpose of establishing 
duty thereon, shall be assimilated to those that are provided for in this law and which 
by their class and kind bear the closest analogy to the merchandise or products on 
which it is sought to determine the duty. The assimilation shall be determined 
by the respective examiner with the approval of the collector of customs [administra- 
dor], but shall not be considered definitely established until approved by the super- 
intendent of customs, an approval that must be solicited in each case, with submittal 
of the corresponding samples as record. 

The decision rendered by this last-mentioned officer shall govern in all custom- 
houses. 

Kule 1, regulatory decree No. 364 of March 22, 1916, provides 
that— 

No clearance shall be considered legally terminated without the intervention of 
the chief examiner at Valparaiso and of the collector of customs at other ports, 
certified by their approval on the respective entry, in the following cases: 

* * * (b) When it is necessary to make dutiable return on merchandise, by the 
assimilation thereof to other goods that are specified in the tariff. * * * 
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Territory of MagdOanes, — Articles free of duty are specified in the 
body of the tariff, according to the schedide under which they fall, 
but article 4, replacing a similar provision in article 7 of I:law*'No. 2641 
of February 12, 1912, provides for free entry into the Territory of 
Magallanes for all merchandise or products except the following, 
which are subject to duty at the rates stipulated under the new 
tariff: Bran, mineral or effervescent waters, Chile peppers or capsi- 
cimi, alcohols, spirits of wine, liquors, brandies (sweetened or not), 
starch, playing cards, conmion barley; Roman, Portland or other 
cement; beers, cigars, cigarettes, picldes, brooms and brushes (not 
including tooth and nail brushes), vermicelli, macaroni and 
similar products, dried or preserved fruits, crackers and biscuits, 
edible tallows, flours, preserved milk, pulse and vegetables (pre- 
served or dried), woods, maize, butter, manufactures of leather or 
sole leather or containing these materials (not including leather 
belting or belt lacing), potatoes, forage, tanned or prepared fur 
skins and their manufactures, cheese, conunon salt, tallow, sole 
leather, tobacco, vinegar, and wines. 

The Territory of Magallanes thus enjoys free entry of all but a limited 
nimiber of articles as the outcome of the (Thilean policy to stimulate 
development in that territory through liberality in revenue exactions. 
Expectations in this direction are being satisfactorily met. An in- 
teresting incident is reported regarding friendly rivalry in those 
extreme southern and somewhat bleak latitudes between Chile and 
Argentina in the development of their respective territories there. 
The Chilean free-entry provisions naturally afforded a stimulus to 
Punta Arenas and the country served through that port. A cus- 
toms revenue organization for Argentine territory in that region had 
been provided for under Argentine legislation. Emphatic protests 
were heard from settlers in those localities, who declared that their 
progress relatively was handicapped through tariff benefits accorded 
their neighbors in Chile by a benevolent Government. As stated, the 
machinery for customs collection had been provided under Argentine 
law. The Executive, charged with appointment of officers to make 
the law effective, decided that a short cut toward granting the wishes 
of extreme southern Argentine settlers lay most simply in not ap- 
pointing these, thus blocking operation of the law, and so the matter 
rests to-day. 

Prohibited importaHons. — ^Article 5 covers prohibited importations, 
and it is of interest to note that among these are ''adulterated ali- 
mentary products or substances, and those that, having suffered 
artificial modifications, lack nutritive value inherent in the sub- 
stances or products that they represent and that might mislead the 
consumers, even if they are not damaging to health.'' Saccharine 
and products analogous thereto, unless imported for medicinal pur- 
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poses, under regulation prescribed by the President of the Republic, 
and beverages or alimentary products containing saccharine or such 
substances, likewise are prohibited importation. Prohibition also 
applies to the importing of drugs or pharmaceutical preparations the 
formulffi whereof are not printed in comprehensible form on their 
immediate containers, unless the importer deposits the formida with 
the Institute of Hygiene according to laws and regulations covering 
such cases, and pays double the duties leviable thereon according to 
the tariff. 

Articles 6, 7, 8, and 9 relate to prohibited importations and regu- 
lations for the introduction of articles the importation of which is 
conditionally prohibited. 

Under Article 14, mercandise or products bearing labels that 
attribute to them qualities superior to those which they possess, are 
subject to duty according to description on such labels, even though 
their description a*s verified agrees with that expressed in the import 
entries (p61izas). 

Storcbge charges. — ^>.rticle 17 of the new tariff establishes the follow- 
ing storage charges in place of those formerly levied on bases of 
official or other valuations: 

1. Merchandise destined for consumption in Chile and subject to import duty shall 
pay 4 per cent of the amount of such duty, if clearance is effected within four months 
following storage in warehouse, 8 per cent when cleared within the second four months 
following storage, and 12 per cent if cleared within the third four months. 

In case merchandise is free of duty, it shall pay ^0.10 per 100 kilos, gross weight, 
if cleared within the first four months following its storage in warehouse, ^0.20 when 
cleared within the second four months, and ?0.30 if cleared within the third four 
months. 

2. Merchandise warehoused under declaration ''in transit'' shall pay the same 
charges fixed in preceding paragraph upon its reexportation, but the periods shall be 
counted at double those established, i. e., in terms of eight months [instead of four]. 

In cases where merchandise so declared *'in transit" subsequently is cleared for 
consumption in Chile, it shall pay 6 per cent of the amount of import duty if cleared 
within the first four months after storage in warehouse, 12 per cent if cleared within 
the second four months following storage, and 18 per cent if cleared within the third 
four months following storage, with a progressive increase of 6 per cent for each suc- 
ceeding four months until the sixth and final period of four months. 

If merchandise warehoused under the declaration "in transit" is free of duty and 
subsequently is cleared for consumption in Chile, it shall pay 1^0.15 per 100 kilos, 
gross weight, if cleared within the first four months following storage, IP'O.SO per 100 
kilos, gross weight, if cleared within the second four months after storage, P'0.45 per 
100 kilos, gross weight, if cleared within the third four months following storage, with a 
progressive increase of 1^0.15 for each succeeding four months until the sixth period 
of four months is reached . 

3. Merchandise of obligatory clearance [despacho forzoso], i. e., certain classes that 
do not enter customs warehouses but are cleared and delivered from the docks, or 
merchandise destined for storage under bond in private warehouse, that is stored in 
customs warehouses through error not attributable to customs employees, shall pay 
double the storage charges determined in paragraph 1, without prejudice to the 
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action that may be taken by the collector of customs as to its transfer to proper desti- 
nation or its immediate clearance. 

4. Merchandise subject to obligatory clearance [despacho forzoso, defined in pre- 
ceding paragraph] must be withdrawn within 45 days following presentation of the 
general manifest, and if not withdrawn diuing that period, becomes subject to the 
storage charges prescribed in paragraph 1. 

5. After the period of 45 days fixed for withdrawal of merchandise subject to obliga- 
tory clearance, that of 1 year for merchandise stored in customs warehouses for 
consumption in Chile, and that of 2 years for merchandise declared '^in transit," 
has expired without withdrawal or clearance of the respective goods, they shall be 
sold at public auction, according to provisions of the Customs Ordinances. 

6. All periods fixed in this article shall run from the date of presentation of the 
general manifest. * * * 

Regulatory decree No. 364 of March 22, 1916, complements the 
tariff with 51 rules governing its application. 

Comments of 8r. Don Salvador Zegers, superintendent of Chilean 
customs. — ^Extoacts from the published report on the tariff bill, 
while it was pending in the Senate, by Sr. Don Salvaclor Zegers, super- 
intendent of Chilean customs, indicate some of its most significant 
features. Sr. Zegers, the foremost tariff authority in Chile, is chief 
of the entire Chilean customs service, and has spent 43 years therein. 
His report was made to the Government and is based on the biU as 
first passed by the Chamber of Deputies. His opinions are of espe- 
cial value in establishing the tendency toward higher import duties 
and protection on certain commodities in Chile. It should be under- 
stood that duties under the new tariff, as in the former law, are 
expressed in Chilean pesos (Pi equals $0,365 United States cur- 
rency). The extracts foUow: ^ 

In the bill the system of specific duties has been established to replace those of 
ad valorem [official valuation] now in force. Such a system contributes toward 
uniformity in the application of customs duties, lessens the chances of success for 
unscrupulous importers, and makes for more certainty in the imposition of duties, to 
the benefit of industry, of commercial transactions and of the fiscal revenue. Further, 
it facilitates the work of the customs service, above all in the liquidation of customs 
duties. The proposed law has increased especially the duties on some alimentary 
articles, and on others of the first necessity, those of some raw materials for our indus- 
tries, those of various articles destined for construction purposes, of some manu&u;tures, 
and also the duties on articles of sumptuous or superfluous character. Inversely it 
provides reductions in or exempts from duty a limited number of commodities. 

I think it opportune to formulate superficially some considerations touching a 
certain number of modifications, principally those that affect alimentary articles. 

Dried fish, — ^Duties are increased 25 per cent; from 16 centavos to 20 centavos per 
kilo. It is imported constantly and in great quantities; in 1912 there was an impoi> 
tation of 416,300 kilos. The existing duty is equal to 40 per cent of official valuation, 
which is increased to 50 per cent. 

Salmon and sardines. — ^The same considerations applicable to dried fish may be 
extended to salmon and sardines, consumption of which is widely distributed among 
all social and especially the middle classes. The duty on salmon has been increased 

1 El Mercurio, Valparaiso, Feb. 7, 1916. 
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66} per cent (from 15 to 25 centavoe) and that of sardines 25 per cent (from 24 to 30 
centavos). 

Tallow. — ^That fixed for tallow [unrendered] is 12 centavos per kilo, equivalent to 
30 per cent of its value. Tallow is imported in considerable quantities as a raw 
material for industrial use. 

Lard of pork, — ^The valuation of 50 centavos given in the existing tariff to lard of 
pork does not correspond to its true commercial value, which is Tl more or less per 
kilo, but to the industrial product that is imported into the country under this de- 
nomination. The duty that has been fixed for this article is equivalent to 25 per 
cent of its true value in customs warehouse. 

Oils for table t««. — Edible oils are now subject to the duty of y'0.154 for each kilo net 
weight; this duty has been increased to 25 centavos. When it is considered that this 
duty affects equally olive oil and cottonseed oil the disproportion in the taxation on 
these articles will be noted. At the present time olive oil has a value in customs 
warehouse that fluctuates around Tl per kilo, while cottonseed oil is worth only 1^0.60 
on an average. The effect of the proposed duty, therefore, is equal to 25 per cent 
of the value of the former and to more tiian 40 per cent of the value of cottonseed oil, 
which is more commonly used. 

Fish and shellfish preserved. — ^The duty provided for products of this nature is ex- 
aggerated, considered in connection wiUi the value provided for these articles under 
the valuation tariff. At present they pay the exceptional duty of 65 per cent, while 
in the proposed law a duty equal to 100 per cent of this value is provided for these 
articles and they are grouped with others of a different character. 

Butter, — ^The increase of 150 per cent in the duty on butter seems excessive to me, 
treating of an article so wholesome, above all for children.^ 

Margarine. — Considering that this is an alimentary material, superior, as I under- 
stand it, to lard and to tallow, it seems to me that the law has gone too fax in increas- 
ing the duties thereon by 233 per cent.* 

Maize. — ^Although we are producers of com, this article always brings high prices 
because production is not sufficient for the necessities of consumption without the 
aid of importation. Com is free in the Argentine Republic and the United States, 
and dutiable in Peru, Mexico,^ and Brazil, with duties amounting to only 10, 13, and 
20 per cent, while imder the proposed law it is taxed with a duty equal to 100 per 
cent.' Even if the idea of reducing the existing duties should not be accepted, I 
think that they at least should be maintained as they are. 

Mineral waters. — I think the increase in duties on mineral water well founded. 
The coimtry has an excellent and abundant supply. 

Common soap. — Perhaps it would not be wise to increase the existing duty, con- 
sidering that the soap industry has prospered under the present rates and that the 
duty on the raw material, tallow, has not been raised, that the exaggerated increase 
may raise the price to the consumer, and also that a material important for hygienic 
purposes is in question. 

Common glassware.^ — ^The duty on common glassware seems well founded. Its 
amoimt is not excessive in comparison with that levied in other countries on the 
same article. For example, while cut glass is taxed in the proposed law with 33^ 
per cent [of the former official valuation], ordinary glassware pays 50 per cent. This 

1 The tariff as passed fixes a duty of Pt).60 per kilo gross weight on buttQr» and law No. 3065 of Apr. 6, 
1916, provides a rate of Pt).60 per kilo gross weight on oleomargarine and 1^.30 on oleo oil. For general 
table of eqolyalents of measures, weights, and monetary values, see Exhibit III, p. 246. 

* Under the Mexican decree of Sept. 29, 1915, maize is free of Import duties upon importation into Mexico. 

* The law as enacted provides a duty of P0.03 per kilo, gross weight, hence the computation of Sefior 
Zegers should now be read ''60 per cent of former official valuation." 

* The duty on common glass bottles for beverages Is reduced from Pt).04 per kilo as projected to Pt).03 
per kilo, gross weight, under the law as enacted. 
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difference is more notable when it is considered that articles of crystal proportionately 
have a lower duty. [Paragraph 616 of the proposed law.]^ This anomaly should 
be corrected. 

Ghioose. — ^The duty on glucose has been increased, perhaps because it is considered 
an adult^ant employed as a substitute for sugar. 

Paraffin. — ^The increase of the duty on paraffin in bulk might be accepted in rela- 
tion to that fixed for stearic candles in the manufacture of which it enters as a crude 
material, but it would be preferable not to raise either one duty or the other, and 
avoid the consequent increase in price of articles of such common and necessary use 
as candles, the manufacture of which is sufficiently fovored by the existing duty, 
as is demonstrated by the statistical returns covering importation. 

Articles destined for industries. — Generally the increases are of considerable impor- 
tance. That corresponding to buttons of bone, the highest of this group, 60 per cent, 
is, nevertheless, an apparent rather than a real increase because the true value of 
the article is really greater than that shown in the valuation tariff, manu&Krtured bone 
being worth more. 

Articles used in construction. — Respecting this group I have to comment on the 
increase in duty on unplaned pine lumber, which has been increased from 18 cen- 
tavos to 30 centavos per square meter [meaning a square meter, of 25 millimeters or 
approximately 1 inch in thickness], which means a raise of 66f per cent on the duty 
in force and amounts to an equivalent of 50 per cent ad valorem [official valuation] 
in the proposed new law. This commodity, equally in demand by the industries 
and by building enterprises of all kinds, still cuts an important figure in the northern 
regions of the country, where buildings and factories rarely are built of other materiaLs.^ 

Miscellaneous articles. — Respecting this group I shall only mention cars for portable 
railways and rails for these. The former, which now pay 10 per cent, have been 
increased to 16} per cent [based on official valuation in the old tariff] under the 
projected law, an increase of over 50 per cent in the actual duties. Rails for these, 
which, according to Law No. 2641 of 1912, paid 5 per cent, have been increased 
150 per cent [likewise based on official valuation in the old tariff]. 

Cotton textiles. — ^The finance committee of the Chamber of Deputies fixed for each 
of the classes described in paragraphs 713 to 730,' which relate to cotton textiles not 
specified, a reduction of 10 centavos for each kilo. This simply signifies that textiles 
of inferior quality or those that are most used by the common people enjoy a reduction 
in duties under the proposed law. It is not possible to establish what the amount of 
this reduction will be in figures for lack of adequate means of comparison. 

Alimentary articles of first necessity. — In 1912 these produced Fl, 181,120 in duties, 
and, applying the tariff proposed, this group should produce !P1,867,384, or an in- 
crease of 58 per cent. If the suggestions made in this report are followed and fresh 
fruits are permitted to remain on the free list, this increase would amount to 53.55 
percent.* 

Other alimentary products. — ^These produced ^1,407,103 and at the new rates would 
bring ^2,618,837, or an increase of 86.10 per cent. 

Articles of general consumption of first necessity. — These paid ^3,092,517 and Tinder 
the projected law would yield ^3,734,894, which represents an increase of 20.75 per 
cent. 

Raw materials employed in industries. — In 1912 these paid P'576,259 and according to 
the new law would produce ^654,690, an increase of 13.61 per cent. 

1 Par. 614 of the tariff as enacted. 

s Pine lumber is much used as construction material in the seismic zone. 

s Pars. 714 to 731 of the tariff as enacted. 

« Fresh fruits were retained on the free list under the tariff as ^^M^t^. 
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Articles destined for indtistries, — ^These yielded P*!, 437, 591 as against ^4,274,752 
under the new law, which is equivalent to an increase of 197.30 per cent. Should 
it be decided not to levy duties on coal and crude petroleum, this increase would 
amount to only 55.50 per cent.^ 

Articles used in construction, — ^These produced 1^3,389,319 and according to the 
new tariff would pay 1^5,289,580, an increase of 56 per cent. 

Liquors.— These yielded y3,280,466 as against ^4,278,002 which they would pro- 
duce under the new law, an increase of 30 per cent. 

Perfumery. — ^Articles of this class paid IP'447,676 and according to the new tariff 
would yield P'533,458, an increase of 10 per cent. 

Miscellaneous articles. — The duties on these in 1912 were ^"2,045,712 which would 
yield under the new tariff ^'3,012,186, an increase of 47 per cent. 

Section 2. Beqnirements for ship's manifest and amendment thereof. 

Retirements. — ^Article 4 of the Customs Regulations provides 
that — 

The captain of every merchant ship which carries foreign merchandise shall deliver 
to the employee of the resguardo [corresponding to a branch of surveyor's office] at 
once after anchoring a general manifest of all cargo carried. 

If the ship should come in ballast or is not to discharge at the port, the captain shall 
so declare in writing and deliver this declaration to the employee of the resguardo, 
to be passed on by him to the customhouse auditor. In such case there shall be no 
obligation to present a general manifest. 

Decree No. 598 of March 20, 1896, provides that — 

The general manifest [manifiesto.por mayor] shall be received in any language, and 
shall express: 

(1) Point of departure, tonnage measurement, class, name, and nationality. 

(2) Marks, numbers, denomination, and quantity of packages of which the cargo 
consists, their weights, and the name and character of merchandise contained therein. 
If merchandise of various classes should be contained in the same package, this shall 
be expressed by the word ''mixed" [general]. Provided, however, that if jewelry 
should be among the contents of a package, this fact must be expressed in the manifest. 

(3) The number of packages of samples, with specifications of their marks, numbers, 
and denominations. 

(4) Quantity and description of ship's stores. 

(5) The date on which general manifest is delivered [to the resguardo] * * *. 

Amendment of mxinifests. — ^Article 11, Customs Regulations, pro- 
vides that — 

Should the necessity arise for amendment of the manifest, this shall be permitted 
upon notifying the collector of customs, if six working hours have not elapsed since 
its delivery. 

Decree No. 792 of March 10, 1905, provides that — 

Amendments to the general manifest may consist only in corrections or amendments 
of the data [already] contained in said manifest. Correction of the mark or number, 
or rectification of the specified contents of a package, only shall be permitted, and in 
no case shall the suppression of goods already manifested or the addition of goods not 
manifested be permitted. 

1 Under the law as enacted, coal and crude petroleum are on the free list. 
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Penalties, — ^Article 89, paragraph 3, of the Customs Ordmances, 
provides that — 

A fine of from y*! to T'200 for each package shall be im{X)sed on the captain 
of a ship whereon packages are found opened without the written permission of the 
collector of customs, or packages which are empty, or with quantity less than that 
stated, or filled with material without value, or with material different from that 
which they should contain; or on captains of ships on which all packages shown on 
the general manifest are not found. 

Paragraph 14 of the same article provides that — 

A fine of 25 per cent [of the official valuation] shall be imposed on each package 
subject to duty that is omitted in the general manifest. If articles free of duty are in 
question, the omission shall be penalized with a fine of 5 per cent. * * * 

Chilean regulations respecting amendment of the general manifest 
are far more strict than those of Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina, 
though consular vise of this document is not required. No latitude 
for vital amendments is allowed imder the regulations. 

Section 3. Haniflesto por menor (minor or consignee's partial manifest). 

The consignee's partial manifest must be obtained covering each 
shipment sought to be cleared, and must be filed at the customhouse 
within six days after delivery of the general manifest. This period 
may be extended 10 days by the collector of customs in especial cases 
only. If not filed within the period or extension fixed by law, con- 
signees of the ship shall be notified by the customhouse to present the 
same within three days, failing which clearance may be suspended as 
a penalty. This is a last resort, however, toward canceling discharge 
against the general manifest, as the obligation to file partial manifest 
or manifiesto por menor fundamentally rests on the owners of the 
goods and not on ship's agents or consignee.* 

Partial or minor manifests shall be filed in duplicate, expressing the 
quantity and denomination of packages covered therein, their marks 
and numbers, and the name and character of the merchandise. If 
there shoujd be various classes of merchandise in the same package, 
these shall be described in accordance with the consular invoice, 
unless imder special circiunstances the collector of customs permits 
the use of generic terms, or of a different method of description. 
Each sheet of the partial or minor manifest must be filed on stamped 
paper of ^^1 value.^ 

Goods subject to obligatory clearance or ship's side delivery® at 
Iquique, Antofagasta, Valparaiso, and Talcahuano as distinguished 

1 Arts. 28, 29, and 38 of the Customs Regulations. 

> Decree No. 598 of Mar. 20, 1896; art. 32 of the Customs Regulations; decree No. 1109 of Jan. 20, 1911; and 
Law No. 2219 of Sept. 7, 1909, Art. Ill, No. 46. 

s Reference to ship's side delivery throughout the chapter on Chile includes despacho forzoso, or certain 
lines of goods that are not discharged into customs warehouses but are examined and cleared on the wharves. 
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from goods discharged into general order stores or warehouses must 
be covered by separate partial manifests, and may not be included 
therein with the latter. One of the two copies of the minor or partial 
manifest must bear the signed approval of the ship^s consignee or 
agent, and be accompanied by the respective bill of lading, likewise 
showing the same approval or indorsement.* 

Article 30 of the Customs Regulations provides that — 

The so-called complete minor manifest of a vessel shall be composed of all the partial 
or minor manifests filed by the respective consignees of goods. The customs conta- 
duria shall collect these and form them into one, noting thereon the progressive or 
registry number that is borne by the general manifest. 

Section 4. Bills of lading. 

Articles 1047 and 1051 of the Commercial Code require that bills of 
lading must show: 

(1) Name, register, and tonnage of the ship. 

(2) Name, surname, and domicile of the captain. 

(3) Names and surnames of the shipper and consignee. 

(4) The class, quantity, numbers, and marks of the packages. 

(5) The port of lading and of discharge. 

(6) The freight and primage stipulated. 

(7) The date and signatures of the captain and shippers. 

Bills of lading may be extended in favor of a determined person 
with the clause "to order," or to a determined person without that 
clause, or to "bearer." * * * 

Article 5, Law No. 2208 of September 21, 1909, and decree No. 1518 
of May 31, 1901, provide: 

Ocean bills of lading covering goods carried by ships entering ports of the Republic 
must be vis^d by Chilean consuls at port of departure.^ 

Bills of lading covering samples cleared through Chilean customhouses are exempted 
from requirements as to consular vis^. 

Lack of a bill of lading sometimes is cured by the filing with ship's 
agents of a guaranty, signed by the consignee and a bank, for the 
subsequent production of this document. In consideration of such 
guaranty the ship's copy of bill of lading is delivered, and both it and 
manifiesto por menor (minor or partial manifest) signed or approved 
by the agency, to permit of clearance of the goods and completion of 
the consignee's import entry dociunents. 

1 Decrees of Mar. 26, 1906, May 12, 1898, Apr. 15, 1893, and July 5, 1898, and art. 31, Customs Regulations, 
modified by decree No. 598 of Mar. 20, 1896. 

s A fine of treble the consulsu* fees for lack of consular vis^ or legalization is imx)0sed by Chilean custom- 
houses. See sec. 8 of this chapter. Under the law of Feb. 11, 1916, Chilean consular fees were increased 
50 per cent, eftective during the period from Apr. 1 to Dec. 31, 1916. 
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Section 5. Consular invoice. 

Article 2, Law No. 1025 of January 25, 1898, and article 6, Law No. 
2208 of September 21, 1909, provide that— 

Upon filing of the minor or partial manifests, they shall be accompanied by detailed 
invoices of the merchandise, which [like biUs of lading] must be visaed by the Chilean 
consuls general or consuls at ports of shipment, or at the frontiers of overland entry.' 

Decree No. 1826 of August 2, 1907, and decree No. 970 of October 

29, 1909, provide that- 
Chilean consuls abroad cftiall consider authentic only invoices of merchandise that 

contain the following data, 
(a) Name of vendor of the merchandise and person (or firm, etc.) dispatching the 

invoice. 
(6) Name of the consignee and of the port of destination of the merchandise. 

(c) Name of the csirrying ship, should the invoice be dispsftched at the port of 
shipment of the merchandise. 

(d) Marks, numbers, quantity, class, and contents of the packages. 

(e) Gross and net weight of the merchandise. 

(J) Price of each one of the items of merchandise described in the invoice. 

The following is an extract from file No. 883, February 21, 1910, 
of the superintendency of customs: 

In reference to the first question submitted it is my opinion that it would be im- 
posing excessive work on shippers to oblige them when a package contains various 
classes of merchandise to give in detail the net weight and the price of each one of 
them; it is my opinion that it would be sufficient for the object in view if the shipper 
should show in the consular invoice the quantity, measure, or weight of the goods, 
according to the unit that has served as a basis for their purchase, and indicating 
the respective price. 

Decree No. 570 of July 27, 1909, provides that — 

Consuls of Chile shall perforate or extend in writing, on the four copies of invoice 
presented for dispatch, the value declared therein and the consular fees collected. 

Article 3, decree No. 583 of April 25, 1907, provides that — 

Consuls shall send a copy of the invoices legalized, by the first post and the most 
direct means, to the collector of customs at port of destination of the goods, to the end 
that he, after clearance of the goods, transmit them to the superintendency of customs. 

Article 7, Law No. 2208 of September 21, 1909, provides that — 

Lack of the consular vis6 shall be penalized by a fine of treble the amount of the 
corresponding consular fees, payable upon filing of documents in Chilean custom- 
houses.^ 

This fine applies equally to bills of lading and to consular invoices.* 
Consular vis6 or legalization also is required for postal shipments, 
provided that the value declared exceeds £5 sterling ($24.33 United 
States currency).* 

1 See facsimile of legalized "first copy" of coosular invoice opposite p. 158. 

s Under the law v f Feb. 11, 1916, Chilean consular fees were increased 50 per cent during the period from 
Apr. 1 to Dec. 31, 1916. 
'Seesec. 8, p. 171. 
« Art. 19, Law No. 3004 of Apr. 9, 1915. 
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Section 6. Gustomhonse procedure. 

Documents required. — ^The following provisions are taken from 
article 166, Customs Regulations; decree of October 17, 1884; de- 
cree No. 3058 of November 2, 1892; and decree of April 13, 1897: 

The clearance of merchandlBe destined for consumption that is stored in customs 
warehouses, as well as of merchandise subject to wharf delivery [despacho forzoso] 
for consumption, shall be requested by means of a p61iza ^ [entry] in quadruplicate, 
the copies whereof shall be termed, respectively, original, extra for accoimtant's office, 
delivery, and extra for warehouse division. The original and the extra for accoimt- 
ant'soffice shall be exactly the same and in them shall be expressed the marks and 
numbers of the packages, their special description, as well as that of the merchandise. 
The description of merchandise shall consist in giving it the name of the class that 
it most nearly approximates by its form, type, or special uses. Treating of footwear, 
for example, the terms ^ ^ boots " or ' ' shoes ' ' are special denominations; and of made-up 
clothing, the words "shirts," "trousers,*' "frock coats,** etc. 

The special denomination may be omitted and one more general and comprehen- 
sive employed, provided that the merchandise designated by the latter has the 
same official valuation' and the same duty. It shall not be obligatory in any case to 
employ other or more detailed denominations than those used in the tarifa de avaldos 
[vsJuation tariff],' except in ctoes when the merchandise described in the entry is not 
provided for In the tariff. 

In order to designate the character of the merchandise which is to be cleared, the 
material of which it is manufactured shall be expressed. For example, when cash- 
meres are in question it shall be stated whether they are pure wool or of wool and 
cotton; and treating of shirts, whether they are of cotton, or linen, etc. 

It shall not be necessary to specify the character of those goods whose simple 
denomination suffices to describe them. The exact quantity of the merchandise, or 
its weight, shall be expressed when goods classified on those bases are to be cleared. 

The total weight of packages sought to be cleared may be expressed without enter- 
ing special weight; likewise, the total measurement or total number of units of one 
lot may be given, and those of each package forming the lot, expressed in numerals. 
Respecting entries covering merchandise dutiable by weight, it shall be permitted to 
request clearance [by means of the p61iza or entry] with a toleration or allowance not 
exceeding 10 per cent in excess of the weight actually found. 

Entries shall be extended on a single sheet, except as provided for in the follow- 
ing paragraph, and shall show the name of the owner or consignee of the merchandise 
that is to be cleared. 

In one entry the clearance of merchandise arriving by as many as six different ships 
may be requested, provided that it belongs to the same owner or consignee and is 
stored in the same section of the warehouse. Packages containing mixed merchandise 
shall be cleared on separate entries. These entries may have more than one sheet 
when, upon the clearance of a single package, additional sheets are necessary to detail 
fully the merchandise contained therein. 

On the original of each entry the duties shall be further guaranteed to the satisfaction 
of the chief accountant. In the "delivery" copy and in the extra copy for the ware- 
house division, it shall be sufficient to express, besides the name of the ship and the 
number of the respective general manifest, the marks, numbers, and special denomina- 
tion of the packages, and the nature of the merchandise. 

1 See facsimile of "poliza" or entry opposite p. 168. 

* OfQdal ^uations are abolished under the import tarifl eflective May 10, 1916. 
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Article 15 of the import tariff effective May 10, 1916, provides that 
the value of sMpments, according to invoice, must be expressed in 
the entry (p61iza) in pesos of 18d. ($0,365 United States currency). 

The following provisions are taken from various laws, decrees, and 
r^ulations : ^ 

After filing of the entry set, in the form previously determined, the comparing 
division shall compare the different copies to establish that the marks, numbers, and 
denomination of packages, the designation and characteristics of the merchandise 
agree with those noted on the respective partial or minor manifest. 

After this, the division shall enter on the original and on the extra copy for the 
accountant's office the date of filing of the corresponding general manifest, for the 
purpose of the collection of storage charges. 

If no differences are found, the progressive nimiber shall be noted on all copies, 
the date, signature, and stamp affixed to the original, and all copies except the extra 
for the accountant's office shall be sent to the warehouse division [Alcaidla]. * * « 

After filing of the entries covering clearance of general merchandise they shall be 
coursed with all possible dispatch by the employees and the different departments 
of the customhouses without any intervention by the agents or the interested party, 
who shall be permitted only to be present at the examination, weighing, and classifi- 
cation, and to enter such protests as they deem pertinent against classifications. 

The entries shall be transmitted from one department of the customhouse to another 
by customs employees only, and receipts for them shall be taken in special booklets 
having numbered pages, stamped with the customs seal. 

Generally, collectors of customs, and at Valparaiso the chief examiner, shall desig- 
nate on entries ready for classification the name of the examiner who is to perform this 
duty. 

Nevertheless in the customhouse at Valparaiso the chief shall designate daily those 
examiners who are to clear merchandise on the Esplanada, at the Almendral, on the 
wharf, and in the first warehouse section, in order that all customs examiners may 
take tmns in performing duty at those points. 

The course of the entries may not be interrupted for any reason and must be con- 
tinued until the duties payable have been liquidated, even though the interested 
parties should not be present at the examination and classification of the goods. 

After the merchandise has been extracted from the warehouses and prepared at the 
place of examination, the examiner shall make the return of dutiable classification, 
and to this end he may require the opening of as many packages as he thinks neces- 
sary. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Differences found upon examination shall be noted by examiner on the entry 
below or following the item in question. In no case shall the operations of exami- 
nation and classification be effected unless the examiner has the respective entry 
before him. 

In the customhouses at Valdivia, Coronel, Talcahuano, Vali)araiso, Goquimbo, 
Anto&gasta, and Iquique the clearance of merchandise, including the operations of 
weighing and classification, shall be effected by commissions composed of one exam- 
iner, one apprentice examiner, and one weigher, who shall proceed jointly and sign 
the respective entries upon completion of their work. 

1 Decrees No. 598 of Mar. 20, 1896; No. 3034 of Nov. 30, 1912; No. 374 of Mar. 3, 1897; No. 1345 of May 31, 
1886; No. 3058 of Nov. 2 1892; arts. 181 and 182 of the Custom Regulations, and arts. 186, 187, and 180 
thereof, as modified by decree No. 3034 of Nov. 30, 1912; art. 4, Law No. 921, of Feb. 26, 1897; art. 3, de- 
cree of Oct. 17, 1884; art. 3, decree No. 522 of Mar. 24, 1897; arts. 35, 37, and 69 of the Customs Ordinances; 
circular of the superintendent of Aug. 27, 1908; and Law No. 1992 of Aug. 27, 1907; No. 2035 of Sept 11, 
1907; and No. 2129 of Sept. 21, 1908. 
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In the other customhouses clearance shall be effected by commissions of one exam- 
iner and two employees designated by the superintendent of Chilean customs upon 
nomination by the respective collectors of customs. 

Differences of opinion as to classification or procedure that occur among the mem- 
bers of these commissions shall be decided by the chief examiner at the customhouse 
at Valparaiso, subject to review by the collector of customs, and at other ports shall 
be decided by the collectors of customs. 

If the merchandise described in the entry is liable, whether through difference in 
description, quality, measurement, or the number of pieces or units, to a greater duty 
than that applicable to the merchandise found in the respective package or packs^es, 
clearance shall be suspended until the following day and then the examination and 
classification shall be made by the chief examiner at Valparaiso, accompanied by the 
examiner who made the first verification, and at the other ports shall be effected by 
the examiner and the collector of the respective customhouse. 

When upon clearance packages are found in which the difference exceeds the 
toleration of 10 per cent [declared in excess], the classifying commission shall detain 
the respective package or packages until the weight has again been checked. This 
shall be verified at Valparaiso by the chief examiner, and at the other customhouses 
by the collector or an employee designated by him, and this operation shall invari- 
ably be effected during the first working hour of the following day. * * * ^ 

Merchandise not provided for in the tariff shall be appraised by examiners in accord- 
ance with the latest wholesale prices obtaining at customhouse sales [from bond or 
other warehouse, etc.].^ Should these means of comparison be lacking, it shall be 
appraised at the prevailing local market value of the same article, less customs import 
duties; and if even these data should not be obtainable, the examiner shall determine 
the value at his discretion, taking the quality of the goods into consideration.^ 

Abatement of duties for damage allowed at the customhouse at Valparaiso shall be 
conceded and certified in all cases by two examiners when it is impossible for the 
chief personally to examine the merchandise. * * * 

The chief examiner at Valparaiso shall hold a daily drawing of entries classified 
during the day, and shall cause the merchandise covered by the entries so drawn by 
lot to be reexamined by the inspectors of examiners^ and weighers. In other custom- 
houses both of these operations shall be conducted by the collector. 

Each case of difference in dutiable return shall be communicated to the superin- 
tendency of customs. 

After dutiable return has been made, the examiner shall certify to that effect 
on the original entry, and shall make the notation "classified" on the *' delivery" 
copy. The examiner *s division or oflSce shall then send both copies, under receipt, 
to the liquidation section of the accounting department. 

1 Rule 1, regulatory decree No. 364, of Mar. 22, 1916, provides that no dearance shall be considered legally 
terminated without the intervention of the chief examiner at Valparaiso and of the coUector of customs at 
other ports, certified by their approval on the respective entry, in the following cases: * * * "(c) When 
upon the examination of merchandise it develops that the same is subject to less duties than those that 
would have accrued thereon according to declarations in the entry, by reason of its inferior quantity or 
quality." 

Rule 2, regulatory decree No. 364, of Mar. 22, 1916, provides that when it developes from the examination 
of merchandise that the same is subject to less duties than those that would have accrued thereon, according 
to specification in the entry, the coursing of this document shall be suspended for the period of 48 hours. 
This suspension sludl not be effective when merchandise is presented for clearance in packages containing 
but one class of goods, if duties thereon are applicable on the basis of wei^t and such weight is indicated 
in the entry with an excess up to 10 per cent over and above the true weight found. 

t This value refers generally to withdrawals from bond for reexportation, transshipment, the sale of 
ship's stores^ etc. 

* Under operation of the similitude rule (art. 2) of the import tariff effective May 10, 1916, recourse to 
this practice probably will be infrequent. 

* Duties of inspectors of examiners are similar to those of special treasury agents, 

39454°— 16 11 
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The liqiiidatioii section after receiving these shall obtain from the diviflion of com- 
parison the extra copy for the accounting division and copy thereon all notations 
appearing on the original, after which it shall proceed with liquidation of the entry. 
When this has been effected the extra copy for the accounting division and the "de- 
livery* ' copy shall be sent to the bulletin division, in order that the corresponding 
bulletin may be extended or a promissory note covering duties be required, according 
to circumstances. The liquidation section shall retain the original until payment of 
duties has been made. 

After payment has been effected the cashier shall remit the "delivery" copy to 
the warehouse division, under receipt, for delivery of the packages, noting thereon 
the number of the bulletin or receipt covering payment of duties or the number of 
the corresponding promissory note, according to circumstances. 

The promissory note shall be remitted for safekeeping to the chief accountant, 
and the extra copy [of the entry] for the accounting department, to the bookkeeping 
section. 

The import duties and storage charges shall be paid in paper currency at the 
exchange necessary to yield pesos of 18d. [$0,365 United States currency] on London 
bills of exchange at 90 days. 

The President of the Republic shall fix the exchange weekly, taking the average 
international exchange of the preceding week as a basis. 

The bookkeeping section, after receipt of the extra copy for the accounting depart- 
ment, shall secure the original [entry] from the liquidation section, and if upon com- 
parison both are found to agree, shall transmit the first to the division of comparison 
and shall post in the books from the original entry [poUza] such accounting entries 
as may be necessary. 

Import duties shall be paid in cash or at the latest within four days after notice to 
the interested party of the amount of duties liquidated by the customhouse, with 
the exception of duties caused by merchandise stored in private [bonded] ware- 
houses, for which promissory notes due six months from date of classification of the 
goods shall be signed. 

After cash payment of the duties or acceptance of promissory notes by the custom- 
house the guaranty or bond appearing on the entry is automatically canceled without 
prejudice to reliquidation originating from corrections made through the correspond- 
ing offices. 

If upon expiration of the period fixed for payment of duties or the maturity of 
promissory notes their amounts are not satisfied, the debtor shall be held in delin- 
quency and subject to the penal interest charges of 1 per cent monthly. * * * 

The audit system. — ^Tlie following extracts are taken from decrees 
No. 3844 of October 4, 1905; No. 473 of March 10, 1897; budget law 
of 1901; Law No. 2764 of January 28, 1913; superintendency order 
of Marcli, 1897; superintendency decisions No. 1337 of March 13, 
1909, and No. 54 of August 9, 1906: 

The duties of the revision [audit] office are : 

To review or revise within the period of 60 days all customs procedure shown by 
customs documents, to the end that the superintendency of customs may fiscalize 
operations of the service. 

To forward to the superintendency all corrections arising from irregularities noted 
in the application of the customs ordinances, laws, regulations, and other customs 
dispositions. 

To note on the entries the outcome of each correction indicated, and if such docu- 
ments are not in its possession to forward monthly a statement of corrections indi- 
cated, in order that the superintendency may transmit the same to the tribunal of 
accounts. 
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Corrections formulated by the audit office must be disposed of within 30 days of 
the date of their receipt in the customhouse to which indications of error have been 
sent. 

The following are extracts from decree No. 3844 of October 4, 1905, 
superintendency circulars No. 69 of October 12, 1906, and No. 51 of 
May 26, 1911: 

Collectors of customs shall render monthly accounts of the service, through the 
superintendency of customs. Said accounts shall be transmitted directly to the 
revision [audit] office. 

They shall be examined by said office and abstracted by the office of commercial 
statistics within the term of sixty days, and immediately thereafter transmitted to 
the chief bookkeeping division. 

Collectors shall annex to import entries a daily statement of duties paid, showing 
the progressive number of the entry [p<51iza] and detail of the amount collected from 
each source, such as import duty, storage charges, surtax, etc. 

The following provisions are taken from superintendency circular 
No. 62 of July 30, 1913: 

Collectors of customs must remit the documents and tables or abstracts hereinafter 
enumerated by the first post, or at the latest four days after the end of the month, fort- 
night, etc., directing them to the superintendency, and noting further on the envelope 
the office to which they should be delivered, whether that of revision [audit] or of 
commercial statistics. * * * 

Fortnightly to the audit office: 

Import entries; export entries subject to export duties; entries covering trans- 
shipment or relading of ship's stores; entries covering reexportation to foreign 
points and to national ports; auction sales statement and accounts; and records of 
duties collected on postal packages. 

Monthly to the audit office: 

Consular invoices. * * * 

Title II, article 5, No. 2, Law of January 20, 1888, provides that 
the court or tribunal of accounts shall — 

Exercise supervision of the fiscal offices of the Republic and exact compliance with 
the laws and decrees relative to matters expressed in Article I. * * * 

Title IV, article 5, of the same law, provides that accounts must 
be examined and closed within a period not exceeding three years, 
counted from the date of their receipt by the president of the tribunal 
of accounts. 

The Chilean system has more stringent requirements as to shipping 
documents and permits less latitude in amendment of ships' mani- 
fests than other South American countries. A fairly soUd basis and 
nearly sufficient material for complete audit thus is available if the 
proper documents are coordinated, but it is understood that the pohza 
or entry itself, from which supporting documents may be traced in 
case unusual circumstances are noted at the time of audit, is the 
foimdation for revision. Samples of textiles, paper, etc., are not 
extracted upon examination for guidance of the auditor. The 
Chilean tariff, effective May 10, 1916, quahfies the classification of a 
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number of cotton and linen textiles by thread count in a square of 
5 millimeters and by the weight per square meter,^ and the adoption 
of a sample card system thus would be of great value in securing uni- 
formity in classification of textiles throughout the service. So far 
as can be learned, the auditor has not the complete record of ship- 
ping documents, beginning with the general manifest, ending with 
the paid or canceled entry, and including the minor or partial manifest, 
the bill of lading, and the consular invoice, before him or available 
for routine and invariable scrutiny and comparison. 

It need scarcely be repeated that a prompt, complete, and inde- 
pendent audit of every customs transaction after its conclusion, no 
matter what precautions may be taken against error at the time of 
and before clearance or examination, is one of the best safeguards 
to the revenue and to legitimate importing interests. With the 
splendid organization employed in compiling Chilean conmiercial 
statistics, which are remarkably complete and detailed, it would 
seem relatively simple and expedient for the Chilean Government 
to inaugurate a very complete and automatically balanced audit. 

Section 7. Method of calculating duties in Chile and typical clearances 

through the Valparaiso customhouse. 

American cotton prints. — ^The following (A) illustrates an impor- 
tation of 25,000 yards (22,860 meters) plain-woven American cot- 
ton prints, 25 inches (63.5 centimeters) wide, 64 by 64 ends per 
square inch (25 threads per square of 5 miUimeters) ; weight per 
100 square yards, 15 pounds lOfJ ounces (8.500 kilos per 100 square 
meters — or 85 grams per square meter). Assumed c. i. f. value at 
Valparaiso is $1,329.50 United States currency; gross weight, 1,592 
kilos (3,510 pounds); net weight, without interior wrappings, etc., 
1,234 kilos (2,720 poimds); dutiable imder paragraph 714 of the 
new tariff at 1P0.32 ^ per kilo, plus !P0.66 per kilo under the provisions 
of paragraph 735 for printing, dyeiag, or manufacture with dyed 
yams, on the net weight, both rates specific. 

1,234 kilos, at P0.32 , ^394. 88 

Additional duty, 1, 234 kilos at PO. 66 per kilo (par. 735) 814. 44 

Storage charges, 4 per cent of duties (par. 1 of art. 17, new tariff) on 

Fl,209.32 48.37 

Add 109.89 percentof ^394.88 plus ^814.45 plus r48.37=n,257.69 to con- 
vert to paper at ^209.89, the ratio (termed "recargo" in Chile) prevailing 

when shipment (A-1) was liquidated 1, 382. 08 

Handling (movilizacion) charges on general merchandise at ^1.60 per 100 
kilos or fraction. This includes labojr charges for discharge, clearance 
opening, repacking, etc., authorized under article 9, decree No. 4390 of 
December 5, 1906—1, 600 kilos, at TIM paper currency 25. 60 

1 Square of 1 inch side divided by 5.08= square of 5 millimeters side; square yard=0.836 square meter. 
For general table of equivalents of measures, weights, and monetary values, see Exhibit HI, p. 246. 

2 The Chilean gold peso equals $0,365 United States currency. For general table of equivalents of 
measures, weights, and' monetary values, see Exhibit III, p. 246. 
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Stamped paper; partial or consignee's manifest (manifiesto por menor)in 
duplicate at T'l per copy (IP'2), and entry (p61iza) in quadruplicate at 
T'OAO i)er copy (?'1.60) paper currency, Law No. 2219 of September 7, 
1909, and Law No. 2288 of March 5, 1910 TS,60 

Total currency 2,668.97 

Early in February, 1916, an American dollar could be sold in Val- 
paraiso for 1P5.85 currency, and all calculations under examples in this 
section except ''D-2'' are converted to United States currency at that 
rate. Duties and fiscal charges on (A) converted on this basis, therefore, 
would amount to $456.23 United States currency which is 34.3 per cent 
of assumed c. i. f . value. Grey or unbleache^i textiles of the same 
weight, width, and thread coimt are dutiable imder paragraph 714 
at IPO.32 per kilo, on the net weight, but bleached textiles, otherwise 
identical, under paragraph 714 at ^0.32 per kilo, on the net weight, 
plus 1P0.20 per kilo imder the provisions of paragraph 732, for bleach- 
ing. All other charges are the same as for a like quantity of prints. 
The duty on these prints therefore exceeds that on grey goods by 
^0.66 per kilo, net weight, or 206.25 per cent, and the duty on 
bleached exceeds that of grey goods by ^0.20 per kUo, net weight, 
or 62.5 per cent. 

The following (A-1) illustrates liquidation of duties on the same 
shipment of prints imder the old tariff, dutiable then under paragraph 
1362 of the tariff at 25 per cent of an oflGlcial valuation of ^3.60 per 
kilo, on the net weight. 

1,234 kilos at ?'3.60=?'4,442.40— official valuation. 25 per cent of 

¥■4,442.40 ?'1,110.60 

Add 109.89 per cent to convert to paper at (209.89) the ratio (termed 
"recargo" in Chile) proclaimed by the Executive for the period when 
duties on this shipment were liquidated 1, 220. 40 

Storage of 1 per cent on official valuation P'4,442.40, under provisions of 
Article I, Law No. 2664, July 16, 1912 44.40 

Add 109.89 per cent to convert to paper at 209.89 per cent exchange 48. 80 

Increase of 5 per cent on official valuation ?'4,442.40, under provisions of 
Law No. 2641, February 12, 1912 .< 222. 10 

Add 109.89 per cent to convert to paper at 209.89 per cent exchange 244. 05 

Handling (movilizacion) charges on general merchandise at ^1.60 per 
100 kilos or fraction. This includes labor charges for discharge, clear- 
ance opening, repacking, etc., authorized under article 9, decree No. 
4390 of December 5, 1906; 1,600 kilos at ?'1.60 paper currency 25. 60 

Stamped paper: Partial or consignee's manifest in duplicate at T'l per 
copy (1P2) and entry (p61iza) in quadruplicate at ?'0.40 per copy 
(P"1.60) paper currency, Law No. 2219 of September 7, 1909, and Law 
No. 2288 of March 5, 1910 ^ 3. 60 

Total currency 2,919.55 

2,919.55 pesos are equal to $499.06 United States currency (at 
^5.85 paper), which is 37.5 per cent of assumed c. i. f. value. 
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The same quantity of bleached cotton textiles, identical in width, 
count, weight, and quahty, formerly would have been dutiable under 
paragraph 1364 at 25 per cent on official valuation at 1P2 per kilo net 
weight. Duty 25 per cent, increase 5 per cent, and storage 1 per cent 
(3 1 per cent of offici al valuation) , therefore, were collected on 1 ,234 kilos 
at ^2 per kilo (1P2,468) ; aU other charges the same as for same quan- 
tity of prints. Duties and other fiscal charges on such a shipment 
hence reached 1,635 paper pesos, equaling $279.49 United States cur- 
rency at the same rate of exchange, or 56 per cent of the duty and 
charges at that time accruing on prints. ^*A'' and "A-1'' exemplify 
the wide difference in duties between prints, bleached goods, and 
grey goods, a distinction scarcely in harmony with the difference in 
market value between prints and sheetings under normal conditions. 

Nickel vxUches. — ^The following C*B") illustrates an importation 
of 1 gross nickel watches, assumed c. i.-f . value Valparaiso $75 United 
States currency; gross weight, 40 kilos (88 pounds); dutiable imder 
paragraph 1657 of the new tariff at ^1 each, specific. 

144 watches, at Tl ^144.00 

Storage chaigee, 4percent of duties 6.76 

Addl09.89 percentof n49.76 for conversion as in "A" 164.57 

Handling (movilizacion) charges on 40 kUos, gross weight, at ^1.60 per 100 

kilos or fraction, paper 1.60 

Stamped paper charges, paper 3.60 

Total currency 319.53 

319.53 pesos are equal to $54.62 United States currency (at ^5.85 
paper), which is 72.8 per cent of assumed c. i. f. value. 

The following (^'B-l") illustrates hquidation of duties on the same 
shipment imder the old tariff, dutiable then imder paragraph 618 of 
the tariff at 15 per cent of an official valuation of ^3 each. 

144 watches, at P'3=P'432, official valuation.' 

15 percent of ^432 !P64.80 

Add 109.89 per cent for conversion 71. 20 

Storage, 1 per cent on official valuation, ^432 4. 30 

Add 109.89 per cent for conversion 4. 70 

Increase of 5 per cent on official valuation, P432 21.60 

/ Add 109.89 per cent for conversion 23. 75 

Handling charges on 40 kilos gross weight at P1.60 per 100 kilos or fraction 1. 60 

Stamped paper charges 3.60 

Total currency 195.55 

195.55 pesos are equal to $33.43 United States currency (at ^5.85 
paper), which is 44.6 per cent of assumed c. i. f. value. 

Canned peaches, — ^The following (^'C') illustrates an importation 
of 10 cases canned peaches, assumed c. i. f. value Valparaiso, $36.30 
United States currency, 24 two-pound cans to the case; gross weight, 
260 kilos (573 pounds); dutiable under paragraph 152 of the new 
tariff at ^1 per kilo on the gross weight, specific. 
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260 kilos, at Tl ^260.00 

Storage chaiges, 4 per cent of duties 10. 40 

Add 109.89 per cent of F270.40 for conversion as in "A*' 297.14 

Handling (movilizacion) charges at 1^^0.55 per 100 kilos gross, or fraction, 
collected on provisions as distinguished from general merchandise on 260 

kilos, paper 1. 65 

Stamped paper charges, paper 3. 60 

Tot^ currency 572. 79 

572.79 pesos are equal to $97.91 United States currency (at 1P5.85 
paper), which is 269.7 per cent of assumed c. i. f. value. 

If this result is compared with the example inmiediately following, 
the increasingly protective tendency in this direction is evident. 

The following C'C-1'0 illustrates liquidation of duties on the 
same shipment under the old tariff, dutiable then under paragraph 
292 of the tariff at 60 per cent of an official valuation at ^0.60 per 
kilo on the gross weight. 

260 kilos, at P"0.6O=1?"156, official valuation. 

60percent of T166 ^93.60 

Add 109.89 per cent for conversion 102. 85 

Storage, 1 per cent on official valuation, 1P156 L 55 

Add 109.89 per cent for conversion 1. 70 

Increase of 5 per cent on official valuation, ^156 7. 80 

Add 109.89 per cent for conversion 8. 55 

Handling charges at ^"0.55 per 100 kilos or fraction, gross, collected on pro- 
visions as distinguished from general merchandise (260 kilos) 1. 65 

Stamped paper charges 3. 60 

Total currency 221.30 

221.30 pesos are equal to $37.83 United States currency (at ^5.85 
paper), which is 104.2 per cent of assumed c. i. f . value. 

Even this rate, obviously, was dehberately protective of certain 
Chilean canning mdustries. 

Canned salmon. — ^The following C'D'O illustrates an importation 
of 10 cases canned salmon, assumed c. i. f. value Valparaiso, $37.30 
United States currency, 48 one-poimd cans to the case; gross weight, 
311 kilos (686 poimds); dutiable under paragraph 27 of the new 
tariff at ^0.25 per kilo on the gross weight, specific. 

311 kilos, at rO.25 ^77. 75 

Storage charges, 4 per cent of duties 3. 11 

Add 109.89 per cent of TSOM for conversion, as in "A" 88. 86 

Handling (movilizacion) charges at F0.55 per 100 Mlos gross or fraction 

collected on provisions, etc., on 311 kilos, paper 2. 20 

Stamped-paper charges, paper 3. 60 

Total currency 175. 52 

175.52 pesos are equal to $30 United States currency (at 1P5.85 
paper), which is 80.4 per cent of assumed c. i. f. value. 
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The following C'D-1 " ^) illustrates liquidation of duties on thesame 
shipment under the old tariff , dutiable then under paragraph 32 of the 
tariff at 25 per cent of an official valuation at IPO.50 per kilo on the 
gross weight: 

311 kUo6, at P-0.50=sn55.50, official valuation. 

25 per cent of n55.50 K8.90 

Add 109.89 percent for conversion 42. 75 

Storage, 1 per cent of official valuation, 1^155.50 L 55 

Add 109.89 per cent for conversion L 70 

Increase of 5 per cent on official valuation, P155.50 7. 75 

Add 109.89 per cent for conversion 8. 50 

Handling charges, at P'0.55 per 100 kilos or fraction, gross, collected on provi- 
sions, etc. (311 kilos) '. 2.20 

Stamped-paper changes 3. 60 

Total currency 106.95 

106.95 pesos are equal to $18.28 United States currency (at ?5.85 
paper), which is 49 per cent of assumed c. i. f. value. 

In the following (*'D-2") 50 cases canned salmon shipped'fromSan 
Francisco to Valparaiso are shown. Liquidation of this shipment 
was effected January 27, 1916, in the Valparaiso customhouse ii^hen the 
former tariff was still in force. General ship's manifest showed proper 
description as to identity of goods, with 1,610 kilos (3,549 pounds) 
gross weight indicated. Bill of lading set forth 50 cases salmon — no 
weight or value given. Consular invoice read 50 cases salmon — each 
36.30 kilos gross (80 pounds) and 21.76 kilos net (48 pounds), value 
given at $480 United States currency (probably a shipment of 
50/48/rs). 

Poliza (entry) declared 50 cases salmon in water at 36 kilos gross 
each (total of 1,800 kilos). The comparison between the 1,610 kilos 
on ship's manifest, the 1,815 kilos (36.30 per case) indicated in con- 
sular invoice, the 1,800 kilos entered by importer, and the 1,750 kilos 
returned by customs examiner, is interesting and illustrates the 
elasticity with which merchants who are f amihar with the Chilean 
customs system may proceed. Examiner (vista) certified gross 
weight to be 35 kilos per case, or a total of 1,750 kilos for the ship- 
ment, and the lot therefore fell within the 10 per cent ^' tolerancia" or 
variation allowance.' Duties were liquidated as follows, imder par- 
agraph 32 of the old tariff at 25 per cent of official valuation of 
^0.50 per kilo on gross weight: 

25 per cent of official valuation on 1,750 kilos, at 50 cents per kilo P°218. 75 

Add for conversion, 108.68 per cent at time of liquidation 237. 75 

Storage, 1 per cent of official valuation 8. 75 

Add for conversion 9. 50 

Increase of 5 per cent on official valuation 43. 75 

i See facsimile opposite p. 168. > Decree No. 3058 of Nov. 2, 1892. 
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Add for conversion P'47. 55 

Handling charges (movilizacion) 9. 90 

Total currency 575. 95 

575.95 pesos at the rate of ^5.80 exchange then prevailing equaled 
$99.30 United States currency, which is 20.7 per cent of the entered 
invoice value. 

Whether the values indicated in the consular invoice, working out 
at precisely 20 cents United States currency per net pound, were cor- 
rect or not, or if this entered invoice value included c. i. f., or if it 
was adopted simply as a matter of insurance precaution (the invoiced 
value bore no relation to duties then or at present respecting canned 
salmon) was not determined. A wholesale price of 20 cents per 
pound for either pink or red canned salmon appears to be unusual. 

As shown in ''D,'' the new tariff provides a specific rate of ^0.25 
per kilo gross weight on canned salmon, against the equivalent of 
5P0.15 per kilo gross weight formerly effective. On canned sardines 
the new tariff fixes a specific rate of ^0.30 per kilo gross weight, com- 
pared with the effective rate of ^0.24 per kilo gross formerly levied, 
and while increasing the duty on salmon by 67 per cent increases the 
rate on sardines only 25 per cent. Sardines formerly paid duty at 60 
per cent more than salmon, but under the existing law pay only 20 per 
cent in excess of what is levied on salmon thereunder. Both the old 
and the existing tariff could have been modified with profit to com- 
merce and to the Chilean revenue respecting canned goods by the 
equalization of duties in relation to market prices through more 
specific nomenclature. 

Men^s woolen or worsted suits. — ^The following (^'E'') illustrates 
an importation of 1 dozen men's woolen or worsted suits (coats, 
vests, and trousers), summer weight, with or without admixture of 
cotton or other vegetable fiber, assumed c. i. f. value Valparaiso, 
$116 United States ciurency; estimated gross weight, 60 kilos (132 
pounds), and net weight, 33 kilos (72.75 poimds); dutiable under para- 
graph 962 of the new tariff at ^7 per kilo on the net weight, specific.^ 

33 kilos, at F7 ^231. 00 

Storage charges, 4 per cent of duties — 9. 24 

Add 109.89 per cent of ^240.24 for conversion as in "A " 264. 00 

Handling (movilizacion) chaiges at ^1.60 per 100 kilos gross, or fraction, on 

60 kilos, paper 1.60 

Stamped paper charges, paper 3. 60 

Total currency. 509. 44 

509.44 pesos are equal to $87.08 United States currency (at ^5.85 
paper), which is 75.1 per cent of assumed c. i. f. value. 

^ It should be noted that if clothing of this kind with pin stripes of silk thread or with silk yam or thread 
in similar proportion woven into the goods is imported, the articles become dutiable under paragraph 
1049 of the tariff at 7*13 per kilo on the net weight, specific. 
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The following ("E-1 '') illustrates liquidation of duties on the same 
shipment under the old tariff, dutiable then, if of ordinary quality 
(and not of alpaca), under paragraph 1801 of the tariff at 60 per cent 
on an official valuation of ?8 per kilo on the net weight. 

33 kiloe at ^8=^264,' official valuation. 

60 per cent of F264 f=158.40 

Add 109.89 per cent for conversion 174. 05 

Storage, 1 per cent of official valuation 2. 65 

Add 109.89 per cent for conversion 2. 90 

Increase of 5 per cent on official valuation 13. 20 

Add 109.89 per cent for conversion 14. 50 

Handling charges (moviUzacion) , 1. 60 

Stamped paper charges 3. 60 

Total currency 370. 90 

370.90 pesos are equal to $63.40 United States currency (at 1P5.85 
paper), which is 54.6 per cent of assumed c. i. f . value. 

Comment is made elsewhere to the effect that the general tendency 
under the new tariff is toward increased duties. In this connection 
comparison should be made of examples ^'B," "C," "D," and "E" 
in this section, hquidated imder the law effective May 10, 1916, with 
the extension of duties on the same merchandise in examples ''B-1," 
''C-1/' ''D-1,'' and "E-1,^^ as levied under the former tariff. 
The shipments referred to, identical in every way, are among those 
hquidated as typical examples under the tariffs of the other South 
American coxmtries discussed in this report. 

Section 8. Fines and sei2nres. 

Fines. — ^As explained elsewhere, the former tariff, administered 
under these laws, was based principally on the official valuation 
system, and many fines were computed on those official valuations. 
Therefore, the change to import duties of specific rates rendered 
necessary a modification, either in the wording of the Customs Ordi- 
nances and Customs Regulations, or the provision of some new valua- 
tion basis to replace that abrogated by the new customs tariff. The 
first article quoted below covers this point, and must be considered 
in construing references to fines in this section. 

Article 19 of the Chilean customs Import tariff, effective May 10, 
1916, provides: 

For purposes of the application of fines established by law on merchandise subject 
to import duty, and based on the value of the goods, said value shall be computed at 
four times the amount of duties applicable. For the same purposes, when the value 
of duty free merchandise or of coastwise merchandise is involved, this shall be deter- 
mined according to the procedure prescribed in article 69, Customs Ordinances.* 

1 Cited in sec. U of this chapter. 
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Article 89, paragraphs 8 and 20, and article 91, of the Customs 
Ordinances provide that the following fines shaU be appUed: 

Five i>er cent on the valuation of all merchandise that Is added to the entry without 
permksion of the chief of customs, after coursing thereof has been authorized by him. 

A fine equal to the amount of duties for all excess found in any package of merchan- 
dise subject to import or export duties over and above the weight, number, or meas- 
urement declared in the entry, provided that the amount of this excess is not greater 
than ^100. 

If the person guilty of smuggling is a merchant or a customs agent, no manifest or 
entry with his signature shall be received thereafter. If an employee, he shall be 
removed without prejudice to the criminal action that may lie against him. If the 
merchandise is free of duty it shall be considered for the purposes of fine as subject 
to a duty of 25 per cent. 

Article 16 of the Chilean customs import tariff, effective May 10, 
1916, stipulates: 

When importers lack the consular invoice, and'under articles 6 and 19 of Law No. 
2208, of September 21, 1909, it is incumbent on customhouses to collect the consular 
fees and consular fines, the person signing the entry [p61iza] shall present a private 
invoice showing all the data required in such documents [consular invoices], and the 
value of the merchandise shall ie fixed in accordance with article 69, Customs 
Ordinances.* 

Article 6 of Law No. 2208 of September 21, 1909, reads: 

In the absence of a consul of Chile at the port of shipment * * * the consular 
fees for invoices and bills of ladii^ shall be paid at the maritime or land customhouses. 

Article 19 of Law No. 2208 of September 21, 1909, provides: 

The port or customs authorities, as the case may be, shall collect and remit to the 
fiscal office of Chile in London for credit to the respective consuls such fees as are 
required for the issue or vis6 of documents related to shipping and cargoes, presented 
without compliance of interested parties with the corresponding [consular] formalities. 

At the same time they shall collect as a penalty, for benefit of the national treasury, 
a sum equivalent to treble the fees of which payment was omitted. 

This penalty shall not be applied in the cases of invoices emanating from places at 
which there are no Chilean consuls, and in such cases the port or customs authori- 
ties shall collect the consular fees. 

Article 7, Law No. 2208 of September 21, 1909, provides: 

Lack of the consular vis6 shall be penalized by a fine treble the amount of the cor- 
responding consular fees, payable upon the filing of the [entry] documents in custom- 
houses of the Republic. 

The Chilean consular fees * for legalizing a bill of lading are equiva- 
lent to 75 cents United States currency. The lack of this document, 
therefore, would be penaUzed by a fine of $2.25, and the unpaid con- 
sular fee of 75 cents would also be collected. Chilean consular fees 
for legalization of invoices are equal to $3 United States currency on 
shipments not exceeding $250 United States currency in value. On 

1 Cited in sec. 11 of this chapter. 

« The law of Feb. 11, 1916, increased Chilean consular fees by 50 per cent during the period from Apr. 
1 to Dec. 31, 1916. Increases are computed in fees here indicated. 
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shipments of greater value the fee is $3 for the first- $250 plus $1.50 for 
each additional $200 (75 cents tor the first $50 and again 75 cents 
for the remaining $150). For example, the consular fees on an invoice 
amounting to $655 United States currency would reach $6.75 United 
States currency. The fine applicable for lack of this document would 
be treble the unpaid consular fee, based on value of shipment deter- 
mined in accordance with article 16 of the customs import tariff effec- 
tive May 10, 1916 (cited in this section), and article 69 of the Customs 
Ordinances,^ and both the fee and the fine would be collected by 
Chilean customhouses. 

American shippers should bear in mind that fines and seizures 
originating from errors in description, weight, etc., committed by 
exporting houses or their agents are considered proper charges against 
them by foreign consignees. 

Seizures. — ^Article 84, paragraph 11, and article 86, paragraphs 1 
and 2, of the Customs Ordinances provides that the following shall 
be subject to seizure: 

Merchandise, defraudation of the duties on which is attempted by any customs 
agent or importer during customs clearance, whether by the abstraction of entries, or 
by the amendment of words and numbers for the purpose of reducing the quality, 
weight, number, or classification of its nature, or whether using any other expedient 
in executing the fraud, and, further,, that a fine of 25 per cent shall be imposed. 

Everything found in excess above the weight, number, or measurement declared in 
the entry, in any package of merchandise subject to import or export duty, provided 
that the excess amounts to more than 100 pesos, based on the entire contents of the 
entry. If the amount should not exceed said sum, the only penalty applied shall be 
a fine equal to the amount of duty accruing on the merchandise. 

Merchandise altered in the entries when the amount of duties sought to be evaded 
by fraud exceeds T'26. If it should not exceed this amount, a fine equal to the duties 
accruing only shall be applicable. 

Alteration is defined as follows: 

When it is found that the merchandise is different from that entered as to its nature 
or class or of greater value than that indicated in the entry, and through such altera- 
tion the defraudation of all or part of the fiscal duties would result. 

When merchandise is entered that, according to declaration of the interested party, 
should pay less duty than that legally accruing (whether the official valuation ^ of the 
class be greater or less), if this change in designation is made with the purpose of 
prejudicing the revenue. 

When merchandise subject to import duties is declared free of duty. 

Time allowed' for presentation of consular documents origirwling in 
certain countries. — ^According to file No. 3063 of October 20, 1913, 
letter addressed by the minister of foreign relations to the superin- 
tendency of Chilean customs, the period of three months from the 
time of filing the minor or partial manifest is allowed for presentation 
of consular documents covering merchandise from Central America, 
under a special bond. 

1 Cited in sec. 11 of this chapter. 

3 Official valuation system is abolished under the law effective May 10, 1916. 
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Section 9. Protests and appeals. 

Article 20 of the customs import tariff effective May 10, 1916, pro- 
vides that — 

Protests against classification, appraisal, weight, measure, or quantity of merchan- 
dise, shall be lodged with the collector of customs of the respective customhouse, who 
• shall demde the issue after hearing two experts, one named by the customhouse and 
the other by the interested party, the chief of examiners, if the controversy arises at 
Valparaiso, and the examiner who effected examination and classification, if at other 
points. 

Appeal may be taken from the decisions of collectors of customs to the superintend- 
ent of customs, and in any case he shall be consulted in rendering them . The decision 
of the superintendent shall be final, and shall govern in all custconhouses. 

Protests may not be entered after the working day following the date on which 
classifications have been returned on the corresponding entry [p61iza], or if the mer- 
chandise or part thereof has been removed from customs custody. 

Article 183, Customis Regulations, provides in part: 

If protest is entered against classification, the examiner shall extract samples of the 
merchandise in the act of examination and in the presence of the interested party, 
having care that the sample selected shall faithfully represent the quality and the 
state of the merchandise. * * * 

The board of protests shall not admit as exhibits samples taken after merchandise 
has been removed from the customhouse. 

The claimant has a right to be heard by the respective collector 
of customs in connection with protests filed, and certain days are 
fixed for hearing, but his voluntary absence from these hearings shall 
not affect the vialidity of nor delay decision. 

The time allowed for protest is scant, and the greatest vigilance 
must therefore be exercised by importer or his agent in the very act 
of clearance. The ^'agente,'' or customs agent, in Chile occupies the 
position held by the despachante in Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina, 
and his relative importance in the clearance of imported merchandise 
in Chile is equal to that of the despachante in the coimtries mentioned. 

Section 10. Smuggling and irregnlarities. 

With regard to customs procedure, discussed in this chapter, only 
routine consumption entries covering goods discharged into general 
order stores have been considered. Goods may also be stored in 
warehouse under bond (one year) , in private warehouse under bond 
(six months), and may be imported in bond for subsequent reship- 
ment either abroad or to other Chilean ports. Certain goods may 
also be stored in hulks or barges (chatas) imder bond for one year, 
and ships' stores largely are so handled. At times duty-paid goods 
are stored in hulks or barges also serving as stores for goods in bond. 

Some competent Chilean customs officers assert that the bonded 
hulk or barge system affords opportunities for illicit traffic that are 
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not overlooked. As both foreign and national vessels are permitted 
to engage in coastwise traffic this inference seems reasonable; especially 
when the extraordinary length of Chile's coast line and the extreme 
difficulty of enforcing the regulation of this liberal system are 
considered. 

The Chilean customs service is well organized; a pension and re- 
tirement system is operative, and certain officers are imder bond, in- 
cluding the superintendent. 

Section 11. Valuation. 
Article 3 of the new tariflf, effective May 10, 1916, provides that: 

Merchandise which according to the tariff is subject to duty in relation to its value 
shall be returned for duty in accordance with the provisions of article o9 of the Cus- 
toms Ordinances. 

Article 69, Customs Ordinances, reads: 

Merchandise not provided for under the tariff shall be appraised by examiners 
according to latest wholesale prices obtaining at custom house sales [from bond, ware- 
house, etc.]. Should these means of comparison be lacking, it shall be appraised at 
the prevailing local market price of the same article, less customs import .duties; and 
if even these data should not be obtainable, the examiner shall determine the value 
at his discretion, taking the quality of the goods into consideration. 

Kule 1, regulatory decree No. 364 of March 22, 1916, provides 
that — 

No clearance shall be considered legally terminated without the intervention of 
the chief examiner at Valparaiso, and of the collector ctf customs at other ports, 
certified by their approval on the respective entry, in the following cases: 

(a) When the return of value on goods dutiable in relation to their value [ad va- 
lorem] is involved. * * * 

The new specific tariff is framed in fewer paragraphs than the old 
law through the freer employment of generic terms to the exclusion of 
trade names, either general or local in appUcation, and consequently 
embraces a broader range of articles. Further, the similitude rule * 
offers another means of classification if specific nomendatiu'e of the 
tariff should not cover imports. Paragraph 1542, "simple or com- 
pound chemical products not specified," 25 per cent ad valorem, is 
the only provision under the head of ad valorem duties. 

Section 12. Classification. 

The former tariff included a number of the objectionable "fine" 
and "medium" qualifications, so difficult of uniform application, 
among its provisions. Some rates were abnormally high, evidently 
as the result of poUcy rather than of unskilled framing,^ and this 
policy is continued under the new law. The new tariff imquestion- 
ably is simpler of apphcation and more specific in its nomenclature, 

^»»^ — ^ ■■■-■■^■--1 ■ I .^ m, ■■■ I..-. M ■ -■■■■■^ 

1 Art. 2 of the new tariff, cited in sec. 1 of this chapter. « See sees. 1 and 17 of this chapter. 
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or, at least, so devised that most articles of manufacture will find 
classification imder some specific rate. In certain instances the 
inclusion of a number of articles of the same material, but different 
degrees of elaboration and consequently different market value, 
under one very broad paragraph,* probably will result in unequal 
taxation. Under such paragraphs the relation of duty to cost will 
not be maintained at the same ratio for all articles dutiable there- 
under, for the reason given. The new tariff devotes 363 paragraphs to 
pharmaceutical products, accessories, and chemical products, all but 
one carrying specific rates, while the former tariff had 953. This 
tendency of South American countries to dilate the drug and chem- 
ical schedules has been commented on in other chapters. 

Section 13. Abandonment and sale of abandoned or unclaimed goods. 

Paragraph 5, article 17, of the customs unport tariff, effective May 
10, 1916, provides that — 

After the period of 45. days fixed for withdrawal of merchandise subject to obligatory 
clearance [merchandise cleared and delivered from wharves, and not stored or dis- 
charged into customs warehouses,] that of one year for merchandise stored in customs 
warehouses for consumption in Chile, and that of two years for merchandise declared 
"in transit," have expired without withdrawal or clearance of the respective goods, 
they shall be sold at public auction, according to provisions of the Customs Ordinances. 

Article 81, Customs Ordinances, provides that: 

The existence of unclaimed goods of unknown origin found in customs warehouses 
shall be advertised during 15 days in the Official Gazette, or by posters, showing the 
niunbers, marks, etc., and if the interested party does not appear to claim them 
within this period, they shall be sold at public auction. 

Provision is made imder the law for the deduction of duties, other 
fiscal charges, etc., from proceeds of auction sale, and for disapproval 
of sale by the respective customs chief, should he consider the bids 
offered too low. 

The absence of a requirement that fuU customs duties and fiscal 
charges be fixed as an acceptable minimum upon auction sale offers 
the same dangers to revenue and commerce observed in other 
coimtries. 

Section 14. Samples of commercial travelers. 

Commercial travelers should have their sample packages, trunks, 
etc., listed on the general ship's manifest, as such articles do not come 
within the term ' ^baggage '' under the Chilean customs tariff. Failure 
to enter such samples on the ship's manifest is penalized by a fine 
equal to the duties, if dutiable goods are in question, and a fine of 
5 per cent of the value as determined according to article 69 of the 
Customs Ordinances,^ if free of duty.^ 

1 Cited in sec. 11 of this chapter. 

* Art. 89, par. 14, Customs Ordinances^ as modified by art. 19 of the Chilean customs import tariff effec- 
tive May 10, 1916. 
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Commercial travelers' samples may be entered for constructive 
bond for a period of six months, mider acceptable promissory note 
executed to cover duties caused, without payment of duties thereon, 
and the bond or note is canceled upon proof of reexportation within 
that period, after verification by customhouse of the contents 
originally entered. 

Commercial travelers are not required to take out permits or 
licenses in Chile, as they are in Argentina. 

If so desired, the commercial traveler may deposit cash equal to 
the amount of the duties. In order to release this security a certifi- 
cate of reexportation miist be obtained. At the time of reexportation 
a note or other security must be substituted for the first note or 
security, and this in turn may be canceled by a landing certificate 
signed by the Chilean consul at the foreign port or place to which the 
samples are taken or shipped. This regulation is because of Chile's 
long coast line and the fear that goods might be smuggled back into 
the country. 

Samples without commercial value may be imported free of duty; 
that is, samples which have been mutilated are admitted duty free. 
The phrase '^samples without commercial value" means only those 
samples which have been mutilated or disfigured in such a way as 
to make them valueless. It does not include single shoes, gloves, etc., 
for one foot or hand. Formerly these were admitted free of duty, but 
it was found that unporters were bringing in the right shoe or glove 
at one time or port and importing their mates at another time or port. 

Section 15. Lighterage and packing. 

Vessels do not dock at the wharves of Valparaiso. In this respect 
the port is different from the leading ports on the eastern coast, 
where, as has already been indicated in this report, the harbor works 
are extensively developed. At Valparaiso (and in other ports on 
the west coast) goods are landed from steamers by means of lighters. 
The responsibility of the steamship companies ends at tackles. The 
lighters are open, the freight is discharged into them, the lighters 
towed to shore, and the goods landed. 

In Valparaiso the various companies engaged in the lighterage 
business have an understanding regarding the charges made for the 
landing of goods. The parties to this imderstanding are the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Co. (Ltd.), CompafLia Alem&na de Vapores Kos- 
mos, the Gulf Line, Linea de Vapores, Lamport & Holt, Lfnea Ro- 
land, Veleros F. Laeisz, West Coast Line, Merchants' Line, and 
New York & South American Line. A schedule of landing charges 
is pubUshed by these concerns. This understanding is not abso- 
lutely binding on the parties to it, although as a general rule the 
tariffs specified therein are adhered to. Special arrangements, how- 
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ever, are not precluded thereunder, and in the case of large ship- 
ments, or of special agreement at the port of shipment, these lighter- 
age charges are reduced. 

The fact that, carrying vessels can not dock in the Chilean ports 
makes it important that the manufacturer in the United States 
should give particular attention to packing. Very often there is a 
heavy sea in the comparatively unprotected ports of Chile, and 
merchandise receives rough handling. There seems to be a general 
sentiment among traders in Chile that the American manufacturer 
does not know how to pack his goods. 

The following comments of an American naval architect recently 
studying conditions of shipping and discharge at west coast ports are 
of interest, and apply to Peruvian ports with equal force: 

Shippers from the United States are not careful enough in properly boxing their 
material. They do not realize how material is handled on the west coast. There are 
no docks; ^ ships lie in an open roadstead and deliver their cargoes to an open barge, 
which delivers them to shore. The sea is hardly ever smooth, but runs in long swells. 
As the barge is being loaded, the craneman waits for a time when he can drop his 
load on the barge where he wants it. It is not lowering as we are accustomed to see 
it, but dropping the cargo. Large and heavy pieces when subjected to such treat- 
ment and not properly boxed are broken partially or totally. The shipment in one 
loading or unloading must go through at least two such treatments. Boxes should be 
made as small as possible. A great many ships are only fitted with side hatches, 
allowing boxes of a sectional area 6 by 6 feet to pass. A shipment of greater size must 
wait for a ship of the center-hatch type. This means delay and money lost. At pres- 
ent all the ships are carrying their utmost, freights are high, and it is natural that 
shipping firms, if there is any choice of selecting a cargo (as there exists to-day), will 
take such material that is boxed and crated correctly and the other improperly boxed 
material is sidetracked. 

Markings play an important part in shipments. Americars must remember that 
all South American standards are based on the metric system, dimensions in meters, 
and weights in kilos. To put a label in English * This side up '' to a Latin port is absurd. 

To illustrate, a box of plates for sugar machinery which could have been made up 
of 10 or 12 smaller boxes broke, one of the plates falling in the water and being lost. 
It was the fault of the shipper. 

A few days ago a large motor car of the omnibus type was boxed with half-inch stuff. 
The crate was almost demolished. I did not have an opporttmity of examining the 
car, but if it escaped injury it is a miracle. 

Section 16. Commercial laws. 

The following extracts are quoted from a legal opinion by Hon. 
Eliseo Gutierrez, M., of Valparaiso, on certain features of the Chilean 
laws governing bankruptcy proceedings and protest of commercial 
bills of exchange or promissory notes. Because of its possible bearing 
on the credit situation in Chile, affecting American exporters con- 
fronted with a problem of which the foreign angle perhaps is new to 
them, this digest has been incorporated in the report: 

^ Ships can not tie up to docks, 
39454°— 16 12 
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I. What, therefore, constitutes the state of bankruptcy is the default in the pay- 
ment of commercial obligations, the consequence being that merchants, i. e., such 
persons who, having capacity to trade, devote themselves to commercial business as 
their habitual profession, are the only ones who can be adjudged bankrupts, and that 
^dlure to meet [cessation of payment of] commercial obligations is necessary in order 
that such a state may be engendered. 

Cessation of payments by persons who are not merchants, and the fedlure to meet 
civil [current] obligations, do not engender a state of commercial bankruptcy, but 
instead a declaration of civil insolvency. 

With regard to the obligations of the bankrupt, the states of bankruptcy or insolv- 
ency also engender effects of great im}x>rtance, to wit, all his acknowledged debts 
become due and payable, with the sole object of enabling all creditors to take part 
in the bankruptcy proceedings and to receive such dividends as may be allotted to 
the present value of their credits. (Art. 1367, Code of Commerce.) 

All ordinary, executory, civil, or commercial actions which may be pending against 
the bankrupt at the time of his being so adjudged, and which may affect his property, 
are consolidated with the universal action involving tlie insblvency proceedings. 

Pending executions and actions instituted by mortgage creditors may be prosecuted 
irrespective of the insolvency proceedings. 

Creditors secured by pledge or mortgage may bring claims against such property 
as is liable to their credits, instituting thereipr proper actions or suing those which 
may have already be^n brought. 

After the appointment of the permanent trustee (for which the majority votes 
prescribed in article 603 of the Code of Civil Procedure are required), the second 
meeting of creditors takes place, for the purpose of verifying (acknowledging) the 
credits against the insolvent or bankrupt, so as to accurately determine the amount 
of his liabilities. These verification [acknowledgment] proceedings are of utmost 
importance, as there are cases when the belated accoimts [accounting], which are 
oftentimes entirely neglected by the bankrupt, make it impossible for the trustees to 
ascertain what the liabilities are so as to be in a position to advise the creditors as to 
what they may expect from the results of the proceedings. 

The procedure for the verification of credits is prescribed in articles 641 and 642 of 
the Code of Civil Procedure. At the meeting for the verification the creditors may 
state what preferences are attached to their credits and may also contest the claims 
of other creditors. Article 646 of the said code establishes the right of creditors who 
were not present at the second meeting mentioned to have their credits verified 
extraordinarily. 

II. Under the provisions of article 2469 of the Civil Code, creditors may require 
the sale of all of the debtor's property to such an extent as will cover the credits, 
including interest and cost of collection, in order that all may be fully paid, if the 
proceeds from the sale be sufficient; otherwise, these proceeds shall be distributed 
pro rata among the creditors, provided that there are no special causes for the preference 
of certain credits over others. 

Under the law preference is established in favor of certain credits by reason of the 
nature itself of the obligation involved, and, in many cases, on account of the condition 
of the person enforcing a credit. 

The only causes of preference prescribed by law are privilege and mortgage, and 
they are inherent in credits for whose seciuity they have been established, and are 
transmitted with the credits to the persons acquiring these by assignment, subroga- 
tion, or otherwise. (Art, 2470, Civil Code.) 

Outside of these cases of preference prescribed by law, our Civil Code provides for 
certain cases in which given persons are entitled to hold in their possession merchan- 
dise, conamercial goods, or other valuables which may have been delivered to them by 
way of deposit, loan, or other sindlar manner [without transfer of ownership]. 
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Special mention tsihould be made of the right of retention granted by law to the 
lessor over furniture and other chattels of the lessee in the premises leased as a se- 
curity for payment of rent due. 

III. Article 2384 of the Civil Code defines the contract of pledge as that in which 
personal property is deposited with a creditor as security for his credit. 

The right has been established of constituting a pledge on a credit by depositing 
with the pledgee the docimient. creating such credit, but it is incumbent upon the 
pledgee to advise the debtor of credit pledged, warning him not to pay it to other 
persons. 

A pledgee has the right to request that the pledge deposited with him by a delin- 
quent debtor be sold at public auction, so that he may be paid out of the proceeds; 
in default of a suitable bid, the pledgee may request the appraisement of the pledge 
by experts, and that it be adjudged to him in payment until the credit shall have been 
canceled, no stipulation whatever to the contrary being permitted, and irrespective 
of the right, to which the pledgee shall always be entitled, of enforcing, through other 
means, the fulfillment of the principal obligation guaranteed by the pledge. 

The law forbids any stipulations which may give the pledgee the right to dispose of 
the pledge or to appropriate the same through other means than those set forth. 

Commercial cases are governed by the provisions of article 813, et seq., a contract 
of pledge giving the creditor the right to be paid out of the value of the property 
pledged in preference over other credit against the debtor, provided that (1) the 
contract of pledge shall have been set down in a notarial document, or in a private 
document certified to by a notary; (2) that the document shall contain a statement of 
the amount of the obligation and the nature and kind of chattels deposited in pledge, 
or else an attached description of their kind, weight, iind measure. 

IV. Paragraph 9, Title XXIII, Book IV, of the Civil Code, enumerates the obliga- 
tions contracted by the buyer toward the seller in a civil contract of bargain and sale. 

The principal obligation of the buyer is that of paying the purchase price at the time 
and place agreed to or at the time and place of the delivery [of the goods bought] if 
there be no agreement to the contrary. 

If the buyer fshould be in arrears, the seller shall have the right to demand payment 
of the price or to request the annulment of the contract with compensation for 
damages. 

It may happen that at the time when the seller avails himself of the right to request 
the annulment of the contract demanding the return of the goods sold, these may have 
been conveyed to other parties. For such cases, article 1876 of the Civil Code provides 
that annulment on the ground of default in payment of [purchase] price does not entitle 
the seller to recover the goods sold to the prejudice of third parties, unless there be the 
following circumstances: In the case of personal property the seller is not entitled to 
recovery except in the case when the goods shall have been fraudulently [in bad 
faith] acquired by a third party; in the case of real estate, the seller has not the right 
to recover them except when it is stated in the deed, duly recorded on a notarial 
document, that the buyer was indebted for the whole or part of the purchase price. 

In commercial cases the obligation to pay the purchase price is governed by the 
provisions of article 155 of the Code of Commerce. In bankruptcy proceedings, in 
the course of which a creditor enforces his right to recover commercial goods and 
other credit documents [vouchers] not paid for and held at the time of the declaration 
of bankruptcy in the possession of the bankrupt, or of a third party on his behalf, it 
is provided that such goods may be recovered if they have been delivered or sent 
to the bankrupt without conveying their ownership to the latter. (Art. 1508, Code 
of Commerce.) 

Merchandise intrusted to the bankrupt on deposit, pledge, commission [for sale 
by him], or in any other way not conveying ownership, may also be recovered in 
whole or in part, provided such merchandise is duly identified. 
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If the bankrupt should have sold the merchandise in question, its owner may 
recx)ver its price or such part thereof as should remain unpaid or unsettled at the 
time of the declaration of bankruptcy. 

The [purchase] price is not considered paid through the mere alignment of a 
credit document signed or indorsed by buyer to the order of the bankrupt, and if 
dociunents of this kind should exist in the possession of the bankrupt the owner of 
the merchandise may recover them, provided he proves their origin and identity. 

While merchandise sold to bankrupt is in transit, the seller may hold it in his 
possession and recover same until the [purchase] price shall have been paid. 

V. Title X , Book 1 1 , of the Code of Commerce r^ulates protests on bills of exchange, 
and its provisions are likewise applicable to drafts and promissory notes to order, as 
expressly prescribed in article 769 of the same code. 

Protest is an act by which an officer authorized to receive oaths puts on record and 
certifies to the default in the payment of a bill of exchange or the failure on the part 
of the drawee to accept it. Bills of exchange are, therefore, protested through default 
in pajrment or failure to accept. 

VI. Protests through failure to accept should be duly filed on the day after the 
presentation of draft, and if it should fall on a holiday on the day immediately fol- 
lowing. Protest through failure to accept does not exempt bearer from the require- 
ment of filing a new protest through default in payment when due. 

Protest through default in payment should be filed on the day following that when 
the bill of exchange falls due and payable. 

Bills of exchange may also be protested before they fall due if the drawee shall 
have been adjudged a bankrupt before said date. Bills of exchange should also be 
protested when drawee, even if not a bankrupt, should be under injunction or dead. 

Protests of any kind should be made in the presence of a notary public and two 
witnesses residing in the neighborhood of drawee, or, in the absence of a notar}% 
before the proper Government del^ate and the same number of witnesses. The 
notary, attended by the witnesses, shall demand of the drawee the acceptance or 
payment of the bill of exchange, expressly warning him of his liability for damages 
and of the holder's rights against the indorsers of the bill of exchange. 

If the drawee should not be found at his residence or place of business, the notary 
shall enjoin his employees, if there be any, to such acceptance or payment, or, in 
the absence of such employees, his v/ife, or his children or servants] if of legal age. 
If none of these persons should exist or be found, this process shall be served on the 
municipal attorney, or, in his absence, on the Government delegate of the respective 
district. The notary shall make a record of these proceedings. 

Protests must be made before 3 o'clock in the afternoon, and the notary shall with- 
hold the bill of exchange and shall not attest to said protests until after sunset on the 
day when they shall have been filed. 

Bills of exchange protested through default in payment shall bear interest at the 
usual rate in favor of holder from the date of protest. 

VII. The holder of an accepted bill of exchange, the payment of which has been 
refused by drawee, must immediately protest the bill at the time and in the manner 
set forth in Part VI of this opinion. If this requirement should not have been com- 
plied with, the bill of exchange is considered impaired, and the holder can not hold 
the drawer nor the indorsers responsible for its payment, except in the following 
cases: 

(1) When the drawee or acceptor shall have been adjudged a bankrupt before the 
bill of exchange fell due; (2) with regard to an indorser who maintains his credit in 
good standing, when the drawer, drawee [acceptor] and the other endorsers shall have 
been adjudged bankrupts before the bill of exchange fell due; and (3) as r^ards the 
drawer or indorser when either of them is guaranteed for the amount of the bill of 
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exchange in his account with the debtor, either with commercial goods, or with other 
valuables belonging to the latter. (Art. 702, Code of Commerce.) 

The holder of a bill of exchange protested through nonpayment should also give 
notice of the protest to its assignor so that the latter may in his turn notify its indorser 
and so on until the drawer is reached. 

Section 17. Indnstries and protection. 

The Chilean povemment is frankly protective in its policy toward 
industry. It will therefore be of interest to see what industries have 
been developed. Table 8 ^ gives in a summary way the latest infor- 
mation upon this subject. 

Table 8.— INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS OF CHILE, 1914. 



Groups. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 



Industries. 



Alcohol, alcoholic drinks, and their preparations 

Potteries, earthenware, glassware 

Foodstuffs and their preparations 

Gas works and electric plants 

Shipbuilding yards 

Maae-up wearing apparel .' 

Timber and its manufactures 

Construction materials 

Textile goods 

Metals and their manufactures 

Furniture 

Paper, printing, and manufactures 

Hides, skins, and their manufactures 

Chemical and pharmaceutical products 

Tobacco and its manufactures 

Vehicles and transportation materials 

Various industries 

Total 



Establish- 


Value of 


ments re- 


produc- 
tions in 


porting in 


1914. 


currency.* 


143 


^■20, 837, 338 


4 


1,392,268 


592 


219,235,303 


67 


24,704,203 


9 


2,688,664 


146 


18,609,916 


163 


20,140,304 


30 


3,010,982 


16 


12,085,643 


121 


16,220,909 


20 


1,375,122 


93 


15,088,050 


176 


48,901,058 


75 


21,495,755 


35 


10,778,858 


29 


2,089,259 


31 


7,077,687 


1,750 


445,731,319 



* One peso paper estimated equal to $0.14 United States currency, from April 1 to Dec. 31, 1914, by the 
Treasury Department. For general table of equivalents of measures, weights, and monetary values, see 
ExhlbltIII,p.246. 

Of the 1,750 establishments enumerated in Table 8, 760 are con- 
trolled by Chilean capital, 863 by foreign capital, 90 by Chilean and 
foreign capital combined, and 37 not specified. 

Of a total revenue of ¥=39,973,446.76 gold (?1 equals $0,365 United 
States cmrency) collected by Chilean customhouses-during the first six 
months of 1915, "^27,315,938.09 gold, or 68 per cent, were derived 
from export duties on nitrate alone. Of ¥70,417,480 gold col- 
lected through the same agency during the first six months of 1914, 
¥"41, 131,019.41 gold represented export duties on nitrate — ^more than 
58 per cent of the total revenue. Chile enjoys a monopoly of nitrate 
production, and the foreign consumers of this product necessarily pay 
the Chilean export tax that is levied thereon. Besides t^ffording a 
hitherto dependable source of revenue to the Chilean Government, 
this assured national income from export sources places the country 



1 Anuario Estadfstico de la Reptiblica de Chile, Vol. VIII, Industrias (1916). 
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in a peculiarly independent position respecting the raisiQg of revenue 
by other means, notably from imports. Eree rein is given for import 
tariff legislation adjusted to the wishes of Chilean industrial interests, 
without considering the possible effect of excessively protective rates 
on the national revenue. 

The general feeling prevaib in Chile, particularly since the begia- 
ning of the European war, that she should endeavor to supply, so 
far as her resources permit, her own needs of manufactured goods, 
and while it will be many years before all the demands of the home 
market for the most important manufactured articles can be met, 
the foregoing table shows that her people have made substantial 
beginnings in the production of many lines of goods. 

In Chile there is an association for industrial promotion^ which 
has a semiofficial character. In some respects it is like the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of the United States Federal Government; in 
other respects it suggests the associations of manufacturers in this 
country. At all times it is zealous in looking after the interests of 
the national industries of Chile. It publishes information on manu- 
factures, and uses its influence with the government when legisla- 
tion is proposed or needed relating to industry. A case of its activi- 
ties may be mentioned. Some years ago a soap known as Colossal 
soap entered the Chilean market under paragraph 84 of the former 
Chilean tariff act. Under this paragraph the official valuation was 
50 centavos per kilo gross, and the duty levied on it was 25 per cent, 
plus 5 per cent surtax. The total charges imder this paragraph on 
10 cases of this soap were 165.40 pesos Chilean currency. 

Large quantities of this soap were imported under these conditions. 
This fact was brought to the attention of the Sociedad de Fomento 
Fabril by certain producers of soap in Chile, and through the activi- 
ties of this society a ruling was obtained from the Government 
classifying this soap under paragraph 2214 of the former tariff act, 
upon the ground that it was a perfumed soap. Under this paragraph 
the official valuation was 4 pesos per kUo, including the interior 
packing, and upon this official valuation a duty of 65 per cent was 
assessed. The total charges on the same 10 cases of soap were 
y 2,224.45 Chilean currency, or over thirteen times as much as under 
paragraph 84.* 

One of the avowed objects of the new tariff act, like that which it 
superseded, is the protection of domestic industries. In 1915 the 
Chilean Government published a book entitled '^ Chile'', in which 
the various interests and aims of the country were set forth. The 

1 Sociedad de Fomento Fabril. 

> Examples cited occurred under the former tariff, since superseded by the law effective May 10, 1916. 
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following passage ^ is of interest in connection with the subject of 
protection: 

Customs regimen. — Chilean induBtries have acquired remarkable development dur- 
ing the existence of Law No. 980 of December 23, 1897, which fixes the customhouse 
duties. 

According to said law, the general duty is 25 per cent on the valuation of imported 
goods, and as exceptional duties it fixes those of 60, 35, 15, and 5 per cent. The duty 
of 60 per cent is levied on some articles with the object of frankly protecting them, 
owing to the facility with which they can be produced in the country. 

That of 35 per cent is also applied, in some cases, as a moderate protective tax, and 
others as a simple sumptuary duty. 

Fifteen and five per cent -are applied to articles whtcji are used in the manufacture 
of other products, and with the same object, various articles which are considered as 
raw materials have been declared free of duty. 

Specific duties also figure in the law already mentioned and almost all of them 
have a protective tendency. 

Law No. 2641 of February 12, 1912, established an increase, during three years, 
of 5 per cent in duties based on valuation, and of 10 per cent on the impost of specific 
duties. 

In an unpublished memorandum dated January 27, 1916, pre- 
pared for the Federal Trade Commission by Sr.' Don Pedro Luis 
€k)nzalez, one of the prominent officers in the Sociedad de Fomento 
Fabril, the following passage occurs, which is of interest in connection 
with the subject of the protective features of Chilean tariff legislation: 

Law No. 980 of December 23, 1897, declares that, as a general rule, all products or 
merchandise coming from abroad shall pay, on entering the country, a duty of 25 per 
cent of their official valuation, with the exception of those which pay specific duties, 
of those which pay 60, 35, 15, and 5 per cent, and of those which are admitted free 
of duty. 

The products fully protected with the especially high duty of 60 per cent are the 
59 eniunerated in the second article of the above-mentioned law. 

The duty of 35 per cent is in the nature of a sumptuary duty with regard to certain 
classes of merchandise, and also protective to a certain degree of other classes. 

Among these latter mention may be made of the following extracts from the third 
clause of the above-mentioned law: 
5. Almonds. 
9. Manufactiu-ed and textile articles which contain silk or imitations of silk. 

10. Manufactured articles comprising linen, wool, and knitted fabrics. 

11. Manufactured articles of hide or leather. 

14. Manufactured articles of wickerwork, straw, palm, cane, roots, twigs, etc. 

16. Buckets, baskets, and wooden tubs (or baths). 

17. Saddle bow joints. 

19. Trunks, leather trunks, and traveling bags. 

20. Shoe blacking, or polish. 
22. Iron or steel bridle bits. 
24. Steel or iron buoys. 

29. Cartridges and shells for firearms. 

33. Belts. 

34. Rockets and fireworks. 
36. Glue. 

1 See pp. 229-230 of the book referred to. 
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44. Chocolate. 

52. Artificial flowers and plants. 

55. Copper bottoma [pans]. 

57. Matches (these now pay a specific and protective duty of ^"0.40 gold [10.146 

United States currency] per kilo, gross weight. 
59. Blankets. 
63. Caps. 
65. Gloves. 

75. Timber for construction purposes, except pine. 
78. Blankets, called ''ponchos," used as a cape. 

81. Polished marble. 

82. Billiard tables. 
84. Ammunition. 

90. Dried fish. 

91. Prepared skins for furs or overcoats. 

92. Wood in pieces for parquet, wainscoting, and ornamental decorations. 

93. Three-strand ropes [or rope], string, and thread. 

94. Sheets of enameled iron. 

95. Galvanized corrugated iron sheets. 

97. Feather dusters. 

98. Sporting powder. 

99. Powder flasks and sporting ammunition. 

104. Bed linen. 

105. Sardines. 
107. Hats. 

110. Baths [generally applied to enameled iron baths]. 
114. Spermaceti, stearine, and composition candles, and tapers. 
117. Manufactured zinc. 

Specific duties are paid on 24 products mentioned in article 6 of Law No. 980. 
Among these the following may be considered as moderately protected: 

2. Linseed oil. 

3, 4, 5, and 6. Alcohols and Liquors. 
7. Refined sugar. 

12. Common pasteboard. 

13. Barley. 

14 and 15. Beer. 

16 and 17. Cigars and cigarettes. 

18. Wheat flour. 

19. Blotting paper, brown paper, and common wrapping paper. 

20. Snuff. 

21 and 22. Common and refined salt. 

23 and 24. Tobacco. 

26 and 27. Red and white wines. 

Moderately protective specific duties also are levied on matches (P0.40 per kilo) 
and on degras (F=0.14 per kilo) by special laws of later date. 

None of these duties can be considered as prohibitive. 

In the projected tariff approved by the Chamber of Deputies, and awaiting debate 
in the Senate, the protective policy initiated by the law of December 23, 1897, is 
upheld, and even emphasized with regard to certain other goods which are produced 
in the country.^ 

1 This law became effective May 10, 1916. See sec. 1 of this chapter. 

The memorandum of Sefior Don Pedro Luis Gonz&lez is extensively quoted, even though the new tariff 
is now in effect, to illustrate the protective tendency in Chile, which is also strongly evident under its 
provisions. 
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This project also is inspired in a moderately protective tendency, and does not 
carry prohibitive duties. 

The desideratum of the Association for Industrial Promotion is to protect, by means 
of the tariff, all the industries that at present are being developed, and those which 
eaaily can be established later. 

Within the list of articles which this country does, or can not produce, foreign com- 
merce has an extensive field for the exercise of its activity, with every assurance of 
Buccees. 

Section 18. Hinerals and allied products. 

One of the chief sources of wealth in Chile is its production of 
minerals. Table 9 gives the most recent statistics on this subject. 

Table 9.— MINERAL AND METALLURGICAL PRODUCTION IN 1914. 



Products. 



METALS. 



Gold 

silver 

Copper 

Iron (ores). 

Lead 

Zinc 



Molybdenum (ores) . 



FUELS (or combustibles). 



Coal. 



NATURAL SALINE PRODUCTS. 



Nitrate of soda 

Iodine 

Perchlorate of soda. 

Borates 

Common salt 

Potasslc salts 

Sulphate of soda. . . 



NONMETALLIC SUBSTANCES. 



Sulphur. 
Clay 



Lime 

Marble 

Gypsum 

Guano, or manure. 



Unit. 



Grams 
do 

Kiloi 



)grams. 

do!!!! 
do.... 
do.... 



Tons. 



Tons 

Kilograms 



UM;r8 



Tons.. 

do. 

do. 

do. 



Tons .. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 



Quantity. 



1,076,896 

36,581,083 

44,665,287 

63,505,600 

68,782 

1,200 

2,704 



1,086,946 



2,463,356 

488,952 

55,430 

31,907 

24,805 

2,000 

200 



10,008 
10,947 
64,067 
200 
5,000 
20,594 



As is well known nitrate of soda is the most important export of 
Chile. In 1913 the production amoimted to 2,772,254 metric tons 
and the exportation to 2,738,339 metric tons. In 1914, due to the 
effects of the European War on transportation, 1,846,783 metric tons 
were exported out of a production of 2,463,356 metric tons. Chile 
raises a large percentage of her national revenue from an export tax 
of 3.38 pesos (of 18d. or $0,365 United States currency) per metric 
quintal of 100 kilos on nitrates. 

At the present time no agreement exists between the producers of 
nitrates fixing the output and price. The producers, however, are 
organized for the purpose of stimulating the consumption of nitrates 
in the various countries of the world.^ Through this association both 
private and public money is expended for advertising purposes. 

1 Asociaci6n Salitrera de Propaganda. 
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Section 19. Chilean trade and its increase with the United States. 

Imports. — ^Table 8 in Exhibit I * shows the imports into Chile for 
1912 and 1913, by classes of merchandise and by countries of 
origin. The effect of the war is reflected in the figures for 1914, so 
that those of 1913 will be given as typical of the days before the war. 
In 1913 the total importation into Chile amounted to $120,274,000. 
The importation from Great Britain was $36,109,000; from Germany 
$29,578,000; from the United States $20,089,000; from France 
$6,623,000; from Belgium $5,671,000; and from Italy, $3,176,000. 
The classes of merchandise imported are shown in the table.* 

Exports. — ^Tables 9 and 10 in Exhibit I * show the exports from 
Chile for 1912 and 1913, by commodities and countries of de&- 
tination. Here, too, 1913, reflects a more normal condition. In 
that year Chile's exports were valued at $142,802,000. The exports 
to Great Britain were $55,548,000; to Germany, $30,773,000; to th^ 
United States, $30,413,000; to France, $8,848,000; to Belgium, $5,- 
675,000, and to Italy, $652,000. The exports for 1913 consisted of 
mineral products valued at $126,366,000; animal products valued at 
$9,207,000; vegetable products valued at $7,081,000, and all other 
products valued at $147,000. 

Statistics for 1915. — ^The European war has seriously affected the 
trade of Chile. Comparing the first half of 1915 with the first half of 
1914, it appears that the importations into Chile during the former 
period were 82,731,672 gold pesos of 18d. less than the latter period. 
The European war also affected seriously the exportation of minertJs 
from Chile. The exportation of minerals for the first half of 1915 
was 59,724,248 gold pesos of 18d. less than the exportation of min- 
erals during the first half of 1914 When it is recalled that a large 
percentage of the revenue of the Chilean Government is received 
from the export taxes on nitrate of soda and iodine, the seriousness 
of this decline in exports will be realized. 

Means of incredsing trade with (he United States. — ^Unquestionably 
opportunities for the growth of trade between Chile and the United 
States exist. The idea of the Panama Canal has done even more than 
the canal itself to unite the peoples. Hon. Pedro Luis Gonzfi,lez, a lead- 
ing economist and publicist of Chile, and counsellor of the semiofficial 
organization, the Association for Industrial Promotion, prepared a 
memorandum for the Federal Trade Commission in which he said m 
part: 

For this purpose there is no necessity for new tariff measures. Within the limita 
of the tariff now in force, as well as of the proposed law, ^ the commercial relationa 

» See p. 237. 

« See pp. 238-239. 

s The reference is to the Chilean tarifl law that became effective May 10, 1916. 
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between Chile and the United States of America could be developed by the following 
means: 

(a) By cheapening freight rates between Valparaiso and New York. 

(6) By establishing banks of deposit and discount in Chile, with American capital. 

(c) By stimulating the consumption of Chilean products in the United States, such 
as nitrates, fruits, wool, wines, tanned hides, etc., but some of these products would 
stumble against the American tariff. 

The United States of America can fill the gap left by European countries respecting 
many classes of merchandise that Chile always must import. 

To ship merchandise to Chile with profit it is necessary for the United States to 
purchase Chilean products as return cargoes. * 

1 However, men prominently identified with the nitrate interests take the view that an increase in 
imports from the United States necessarily would provide more bottoms for the nitrate-carrying trade, 
and one offered the statement that his concern alone could load SO steamers of 6,000 tons, agabist a little 
over half of that tonnage now representing its annual shipments. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SEPXTBUC OF BOLIVIA. 

Section 1. Some characteristics of the Bolivian tariff. 

The laws of December 31, 1905, amended by the law of February 
16, 1911, constitute the tariff act and official valuation tariff of 
Bolivia. Export duties are levied upon a number of products, notably 
minerals and rubber under the laws of November 18, 1912, Novem- 
ber 18, 1913, January 17, 1914, and December 17, 1914; resolution of 
May 2, 1913; and decisions of minister of finance dated November 
22, 1913, January 10, 1914, and April 30, 1914. The import or offi- 
cial valuation tariff comprises 3,587 paragraphs and is arranged 
alphabetically by designation of individual commodities, without 
reference to schedule or grouping according to component materials 
or generic classes, except as to beverages and to drugs and chemical 
products to which, respectively, 15 and 783 paragraphs are devoted 
at the end of the tariff. Originally and by amendment a number of 
additional paragraphs have been incorporated in the law through 
sublettering numbered paragraphs, thus increasing the numerical 
total to a sHght extent. A few specific rates are provided, some true 
ad valorem provisions are found, and article 16 of the Customs 
Import Tariff prescribes the classification ad valorem of articles 
not specified in the tariff. Its basic principle was the collection of 
duties at percentages of 3, 10, 15, 25, 35, 40, 45, or 50, as specified, on 
the official valuation of articles liable to duty, which valuations, as in 
other countries working under this system, were behoved or meant 
to approximate market values of the goods in customs warehouses. 

Under the law of December 1, 1911, effective January 1, 1912, a 
surtax of 15 per cent based on the duties (not on the official valua- 
tion) is estabUshed for all but a limited number of dutiable articles, 
and a surtax of 2 per cent on the official valuation of a nimiber of arti- 
cles free of duty under determinate provisions of the tariff. If no 
official valuation is provided in the tariff for goods exempt from 
duties, the surtax of 2 per cent is levied on the yield of 30 per cent of 
the invoiced or appraised value. Certain importations free of import 
duties, among them miniag and agricultural machinery and acces- 
sories therefor, coal, crude petroleum, etc., and articles excepted imder 
concessions, international treaties, or declared free of duty for deter- 
mined purposes or uses, likewise are hberated from the 2 per cent 
surtax. 
188 
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No similitude rule exists, but classification by analogy sometimes 
is resorted to, subject to approval of superior customs officers. 

A tariff revision law for Bolivia has been framed by a commission, 
created imder the law of December 2, 1912, and its draft is now 
before the finance comimittee of the lower house. It is expected 
that the new law will be voted on in August, 1916, and if passed, that 
it will become effective in October, 1916. The instrument com- 
prises 2,894 paragraphs included under 30 chapters or schedules with 
a number of subgroups. Its divisions are conceived on the fines of 
component materials and generic groups, a vast improvement on the 
present alphabetical system. It is specific in form, and the official 
valuation system is discontinued. The project is minutely detailed, 
carries copious rules for guidance in classification, and is supplemented 
by a collection of explanatory notes which, together with the very 
exact rules and definitions incorporated in the tariff itself, should 
reduce to a minimum disputes or questions as to classification under 
its terms. It is suggested, however, in the fight of experience had by 
the customs officers of other coimtries, that difficulty will be found 
in the uniform appfication of surtaxes estabfished for the merceriza- 
tion of cotton textiles. The proposed law, like that now operative, 
is a revenue measure purely. The nature and products of the country 
do not yet permit of development in the industrial field. 

Section 2. Beqnirements for ship's manifest and amendment thereof. 

The Bofivian customs authority at entry ports in Chile and Peru 
used for the transit of goods to Bofivia is vested in a customs agency 
of Bofivia (Agencia Aduanera de Bolivia) at such points, and a copy 
of the general ship's manifest relating to Bofivian cargo is furnished 
these agencies by the corresponding foreign customs authorities at 
the port of entry for their guidance. 

Bofivia having no seacoast, importations entering from ^the Pacific 
are introduced in transit through Chilean and Peruvian ports, and 
general ship's manifest requirements are subject to the laws of those 
countries as to cargo in transit through their territory. The conven- 
tion approved March 9, 1908, regulating conmaercial traffic to Bofivia 
through the Peruvian port of MoUendo, and the protocol approved 
October 14, 1911, with especial reference to movement of cargo 
between Mollendo and Pelechuco, govern as to entry through the 
Peruvian seaport. The commercial traffic convention between Bo- 
fivia and Chile, ratified by Chile April 14, 1914,* regulated by the 
Chilean supreme decree No. 2554 of December 22, 1915, governs the 
movement of ocean freight consigned to Bolivia through the Chilean 
ports of Antofagasta and Arica. Bofivia, of course, has separate 

I ChilWD. Law No. 2980, Apr. 15, 1914, 
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legislation covering river and land entries, but these are not perti- 
nent to this report.* 

A treaty of commerce and river navigation with Brazil, approved 
November 30, 1911, also is in force, and shipments in transit to 
Bolivia may be made through Argentina. 

Section 3. Kanifiesto por manor (minor or partial consignee's manifest). 
The General Customs Regulations of May 15, 1906, provide: 

Art. 151. CoDfiignees of merchandise appearing as such in the general manifest, or 
persons accredited as owners with the indorsement in their favor on the minor or partial 
manifests [manifiesto xx)r menor] or on IJie entries [p61izas] filed, shall be considered 
as owners thereof. 

Art. 149. The minor or partial manifest is a document that must be filed with the 
customhouse * * * and in which the marks, numbers, quantity, and denomi- 
nations of packages, class of merchandise contained in them, and quality according 
to classificationB of the customs tariff must be clearly expressed. The steamer by 
which said merchandise was carried and the port whence shipped also must be shown. 

In these documents, which .shall consist of two copies, every quantity must be 
written in letters and numbers, without abbreviating, erasing, or amending any 
word or figure. 

Art. 150. The obligation to present minor or partial manifests rests on the owners 
or partial consignees of caigo carried by ships, by whom or their agents they shall be 
filed in duplicate at the customhouse within the period of six da3rs after filing of the 
general ship's manifest. * * * 

Art. 152. Packages consigned ''to order" in the general manifest, the true names 
whereof are not known, shall be generally manifested ^ by the ship's consignees 
within the prescribed period. 

These manifests may be received by the customhouse without requiring specifica- 
tion of the contents of packages; the true owner of the goods, in order to effect clear- 
ance, shall file new [minor or partial] manifests, which shall have the effect of can- 
celing those filed by ship's consignees. 

Art. 153. Every minor or partial manifest shall bear the approval or indorsement 
of the consignee of the^ship, without which requisite it shall not be accepted at the 
customhouse. 

Art. 163. In case any error has been committed in the minor or partial manifest, 
the interested party shall notify the administrador, [collector of customs] in writing, 
who .shall order the necessary addition thereto, in order that the comparing division 
may consider the amendments at the time of checking the entries [p61izas]. 

In no case shall the amendment of a minor or partial manifest be permitted after 
the entries [p^lizas] have been filed. 

Section 4. Bills of lading. 

Respecting requirements of the Bolivian customs, ocean bills of 
lading are not a factor in the clearance of goods. As stated, Bolivia, 
having bd seaports of entry, is dependent in this connection on the 
regulations of maritime nations through whose ports her goods are 
shipped. 

1 Extracts from Chilean supreme decree No. 2554 of Dec. 22, 1915, iliustrating the procedure when entry 
through Chilean ports is involved, are quoted in sec. 6, p. 192. 

* The law states "generally manifested," but the reference no doubt is to the partial or minor manifest 
[manifiesto por menor], as the following language of art. 152 indicates. 
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It is reported that certain steamship companies approve or indorse 
the minor or partial consignee's manifest (manifiesto por menor)/ 
which is evidence of title in Bolivian customhouses, upon presenta- 
tion of a letter of guaranty, in the absence of an ocean bill of lading. 
Others — ^the Pacific Steam Navigation Co. and the Compania Stid 
Americana de Vapores — are reported to require production of the 
ocean bill of lading before extending indorsement or approval on the 
minor or partial consignee's manifest. 

Section 5. Consular invoice. 

Articles 132 and 134 of the General Customs Regulations of May 15, 
1906, provide that — 

For all merchandifle imported into the Republic an invoice in quadruplicate shall 
be formulated, which must be certified by the Bolivian consul resident at the port of 
shipment.^ * * * 

Said consular invoice^ must express name of the shipper, the port of shipment, the 
vessel carrying the merchandise, the Bolivian customhouse of destination, the name 
of the consignee at the transit port, the name of the consignee in Bolivia, the marks, 
numbers, quantity, and claas of packages, quantity and classification of the merchan- 
dise contained in the packages, gross and net weight, value of the merchandise by 
items, total value of the invoice, fees collected by the consulate, date of its presenta- 
tion, and signature of the shipper interested. 

According to article 138 pf the (jeneral Customs Regulations, and 
the decree of June 24, 1907, the invoice, when presented at the Boli- 
vian consulate, must be accompanied by the bill of lading and the 
conmiercial invoices to substantiate declared values, quantities, etc. 
Consular invoice forms are on sale at the consulates. 

Under the provisions of article 142 of the General Customs Regula- 
tions, and the decree of April 4, 1913, consulates are required to trans- 
mit immediately to the customhouse of destination the original of the 
consular invoice set, the duplicate mast be sent to the Bolivian 
central customs administration, the triplicate is returned to the 
interested party, and the fourth copy is filed in the consulate. 

Article 144 of the General Customs Regulations, provides a fine equal 
to double the unpaid consular fee for legalization, based on official 
valuation of the goods fixed under the tariff, if the consular invoice 
is not filed when clearance of merchandise is sought and the shipment 
is from a port where a Bolivian consul is located. 

Packages containing goods shipped in transit through foreign 
(Chilean, Peruvian, Brazilian, Argentine, etc.) ports for Bolivia 
should be marked with gross and net weights, and in large letters 
with the words "En Trdnsito para Bolivia" (in transit for Bolivia). 
Packages shipped through Chilean ports, like those destined for Chile, 

1 See sec. 3, p. 190. 

> For shipments via MoUendo, Peru, an extra copy of the invoice is required. 

sSee facsimile opposite p. 191. 
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must be marked with a stencil, while those shipped through other 
countries may be marked with a stencil or brush. 

It is not necessary to extend a set of consular invoices to cover 
each bill of lading. For example, one consular invoice may be formu- 
lated embracing a number of shipments on the same steamer to the 
same consignee. 

Section 6. Gustomlioiise procedure. 

Extracts from decree No. 2554 of December 22, 1915, promulgated 
by the minister of finance of Chile, covering the movement of Bolivian 
goods through Chilean ports, are cited below: 

The following regulations governing the transit of merchandise between Chile and 
Bolivia are approved for purposes of execution of the traffic convention, promulgated 
by Law No. 2980 of April 15, 1914: 

Article 1. Imported merchandise in transit for Bolivia shall be covered in the 
Chilean customhouse by a general manifest and the minor [or partial] manifest sepa- 
rately from merchandise destined for consiunption [in Chile], for purposes of its 
discharge and dispatch. Packages containing such merchandise must show visible 
exterior marks, besides their marks, numbers, gross and net weight, with the notation 
"in transit for Bolivia," in accordance with article 8 of the convention. 

Art. 2. Discharge shall be effected directly to the railway freight cars or to ware- 
houses provided for this piu'pose. 

Art. 3. For the dispatch of merchandise stored in warehouses the dispatching 
agent shall extend a set of three p61izas [entries] on unstamped paper, which shall 
be niunbered, and further shall be marked with the letters "A,** "B,'* and "C." 
In this shall be specified the quantity of packages, with their marks, numbers, weight, 
and class of merchandise contained therein, and the paragraph or number of the 
tariff applicable in calculating the amount of duties [under the Chilean tariff]. 

Each quantity shall be expressed in writing and numbers, without amendment 
or abbreviation of any word or nmneral, in accordance with article 4 of the convention. 

Art. 4. Copy "A" of said entries shall be filed, with duties and other charges, that 
would accrue if importation to Bolivia were not consmnmated, guaranteed thereon 
to the satisfaction of the [Chilean] collector of customs. 

Art. 5. After these documents have been numbered and marked in the form stipu- 
lated under article 3 of these regulations, the comparing division of the Chilean cus- 
tomhouse shall transmit copies "B" and "C" to the warehouse division for dispatch 
and copy "A" to the classifying commission [consisting of the Chilean customs exam- 
iner, an apprentice examiner, and a weigher], in order that declaration appearing 
in the entry may be compared with the weights, etc., and the data necessary for 
purposes of levying duty, to which paragraph 1 of article 3 of these regulations refers, 
be established. After this, the classifying commission shall stamp its approval on 
copy "A" and return it to the accounting division for liquidation. 

The warehouse division shall send copies "B" and "C" to the section of Bolivian 
shipments, with the corresponding dispatch, for the purpose of fulfilling the require- 
ments of the following article. 

Art. 6. After the dispatch has been effected by the warehouse division the respec- 
tive packages shall be loaded on the railway freight cars, under the supervision of an 
employee of the section of shipments and another from the Bolivian customs agency 
designated in accordance with article 2 of the convention, who shall note in the book 
provided for this purpose the quantity and class of packages, their marks, numbers, 
weight, and the number of the freight car in which they are shipped. The chief of 
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the section of shipments shall enter the corresponding notation on copies "B" and 
"C" of the entry. 

After this operation has been effected the railway company shall remit to the chief 
of the section of shipments a waybill of the cai^ received, in triplicate and properly 
signed. 

The shipping section shall transmit one copy of the waybill to the Bolivian customs 
agency, together with copy "B" of the respective entry, another copy of the waybill 
to the Chilean customhouse, and another to the train conductor. 

The waybill shall express the quantity and class of the packages, their nimibers, 
marks, and weight, the niunber of the freight car in which they are shipped, and the 
name of the shipping house. 

Copy "C" of the entry shall be retimied to the warehouse division for its files. 

Abt. 7. Importation into Bolivia shall be ,proven by means of a return certificate 
which must be issued by the Bolivian customhouse of destination in the form pre- 
scribcki by article 6 of the convention. Upon presentation of this certificate, the guar- 
anty or bond extended on copy "A" of the entry, referred to in article 4 of these 
regulations, shall be canceled. The certificate shall be presented within the period 
of 40 days counted from the date of shipment, and in order to be valid must certify 
that the number of packages shipped, as shown by the Chilean customs entry [p61iza 
de despacho], have been received in the warehouses or stores at the Bolivian custom- 
house of destination. 

If upon exjaration of the period indicated the certificate has not been presented, 
the Chilean customhouse shall effect administrative collection of the bond or guaranty 
and no appeal shall lie from this procedure. 

Art. 8. For the dispatch of merchandise from the wharves, according to articles 2 
and 4 of the convention, the entries referred to in article 3 of these regulations shall 
be prepared and presented and shall be coursed in the manner previously herein 
established. 

Art. 9. Packages delivered to the railway shall be loaded on the cars selected for 
this purpose, which shall be locked and sealed by the authorized oflicers mentioned 
in the first paragraph of article 6 of these regulations. 

Art. 10. Baggage for Bolivia shall be delivered by the resguardo, without previous 
examination, to the shipping section, which shall limit itself to delivering the same in 
turn to the railway company and supervising its loading into cars that are to be locked 
and sealed. 

Baggage coming from Bolivia shall be delivered by the shipping section to the res- 
guardo, which shall limit itself to supervising the loading thereof [aboard ship] without 
previous examination. * * * 

Art. 15. Merchandise manifested " in transit for Bolivia" may not be stored in 
Chilean customhouses longer than one year counted from the time of filing of the 
general manifest. 

Art. 16. If upon the expiration of that period its reexportation or its dispatch in 
transit, or its clearance for consumption, shall not have been requested the same shall 
be sold at public auction by the Chilean customhouse, after notice to the Bolivian 
customs agency and advertisement during 30 days through posters in which the goods 
shall be described together with their marks, numbers, the name of the consignee at 
the Chilean port, of the owner of the merchandise in Bolivia, should he be known, 
and of the carrying ship. 

Art. 17. Merchandise shall be knocked down to the highest bidder unless the price 
bid should be less than the amount of charges and duties accruing, in which case a 
new auction sale shall be held after discretionary reduction of the minimum repre- 
sented by said charges and duties. 
3^540__i6 13 
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Art. 18. The net proceeds of the auction sale, after deduction of the auction ex- 
penseS) the import duties and other charges, shall be deposited in the fiscal treasury 
subject to the order of the owner of the goods sold, as provided under the Chilean 
Customs Ordinances. * * * 

The procedure followed in the clearance of importations to Bolivia 
through Antofagasta is as follows: 

The comparing or verification division of the Chilean customs 
sends a copy of the general manifest of the ship carrying the merchan- 
dise to the customs agency of Bolivia at Antofagasta. The custom- 
house agents or brokers, representing unporters, in order to olear 
their goods, file a minor manifest (manifiesto por menor) in duphcate, 
on stamped paper of B.0.60 * and with the stamp of B.0.50 affixed to 
each copy. This minor or partial manifest is checked with the con- 
sular invoice relating to the merchandise, issued in the port of 
shipment or origm, which must be annexed, and with the copy of 
ship's general manifest. If foiuid in conformity with these docu- 
ments it is given its corresponding niunber. With this the parties 
interested must file the p61iza^ (entry) in sextuplicate, four copies 
of which are executed on stamped paper of B.0.60, and B.0.50 rev- 
enue stamp must be affixed to each copy; one is extended on 
stamped paper of B.0.30, which is transmitted by the custom- 
house to the owners or importers, as distinguished from the agent, 
after liquidation, and another on unstamped paper for statistical 
purposes. If the entry set is found to agree with the aforementioned 
documents, it is given a progressive number. 

Entries of all goods for consumption, reexportation or warehousing, 
except those for immediately obhgatory clearance (explosives, and 
inflammable or corrosive goods, entries for which must be presented 
within 24 hours), must be filed within 8 days of the time of the dis- 
charge of the goods into the customs warehouse. If entries are not 
filed within that period, the merchandise is subject to storage chaises 
of B.0.30 monthly per 100 kilos, or fraction thereof, gross weight. 
Inventory charges at a fixed scale are also levied if the interested 
party requests classification through ignorance as to description or 
quantity of goods. If the inventory is effected by the customhouse 
because entry is not filed within the prescribed time limit, the goods 
are considered constructively entered for warehousing in bond.* 

Article 221 of the General Customs Regulations provides that each 
copy of the entry (p61iza) must show: 

* * * the marks and numbers of the packages and their special denomination; 
the denomination ot the merchandise, its class according to classification under the 
ofl&cial valuation tariff, its exact quantity or its weight, whether net, or net including 

^ One boliviano equals $0,389 United States currency. For general table of equivalents of measures, 
weights, and monetary values see Exhibit III, p. 246. 
2 See facsimile of "pdUza. " or entry, opposite p. 198. 
» Pecree of Apr. 3^ 1912; and art. 15 of the law of Dec. 31, 1905. 

\ 
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interior packing, or gross, if merchandise dutiable on these bases is in question. The 
number of the minor or partial manifest corresponding, that of the general manifest 
and that of the consular invoice also must be indicated in the entry, and for statistical 
purposes, the country of origin or of manufactiu^e of th^ goods to be cleared. Every 
quantity expressed shall be written in letters and in numbers, and it shall not be per- 
missible to abbreviate, erase or amend any word or number. * * * 

The copies of the entry are then distributed among the different 
divisions and oflBtces charged with coursing them, the original being 
transmitted to the examiner designj^ted by the chief of customs for 
making the examination. Examination of goods is then effected, and 
examiners are at liberty to open as many packages as they may elect; 
this operation always must be conducted with the entry before them, 
and is witnessed by an apprentice examiner. After examination has 
been completed, provided that goods are found to agree with declara- 
tions in the entry, the original is transmitted to the Uquidation divi- 
sion, which extends duties, surtaxes, etc., in the spaces provided for 
this purpose on reverse of the entry. The third copy of the entry is 
used for removing the goods from warehouse at Antof agasta, and later 
by the customhouse in Bolivia in verifying identity of the shipment. 
This copy also serves as proof of entry of the goods at Antofa- 
gasta. When goods are withdrawn from customs custody in Bolivia 
by the owner or interested party another check of the cargo covered 
by the entry is effected and the customhouse there may even open 
packages if this course is considered necessary. 

Articles 428 and 429 of the* General Customs Regulations read: 

The customs agent of Bolivia in Antof agasta shall issue to the interested party a cer- 
tified receipt for the payment of duties due on each entry canceled, and require the 
countersignature of the shipper to Bolivian points thereon. 

The first BoUvian customhouse shall not clear any transit merchandise until the 
entry [third copy previously referred to] is presented, duly canceled by the customs 
agency in Antof agasta. • Oply with this dociunent before it for reference shall verifi- 
cation of the cargo therein described be effected, and the opening of such packages 
of which it is deemed necessary to examine the contents, shall be permissible. 

Method of payment at Antofobgasta, — ^Articles 2 and 3 of the decree of 
January 4, 1912, provide: 

(2) Customs agents effecting clearances shall satisfy the liquidated amount of duties 
caused by their entries within the fixed period of six days after the date of liquidation, 
and are not permitted to withdraw goods from warehouses until said amount has been 
paid. 

(3) For purposes of permitting withdrawal of merchandise from warehouses and 
transmission of the entries [third copy] to the customhouses of destination, the cus- 
toms agent of Bolivia at Antof agasta is authorized to receive from the customs agent 
clearing goods provisional due bills for the amounts liquidated on entries, which shall 
invariably be exchanged on Mondays of each week for bills of exchange or drafts on 
Bolivia. * * * 
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If upon expiration of the six days previously mentioned payment 
of duties has not been eflFected, interest at the rate of 1 per cent 
monthly is charged on the amount due and further clearance of 
goods of the delinquent may be suspended pending settlement. 

Articles 210 and 211 of the Creneral Customs R^ulations provide: 

Should any error have been.committed in the entry through which additional duty 
is collectible, this shall be satisfied by the interested party "within the period of 
six days from the date on which he is notified of the corrected liquidation, whatever 
the amount of difference may be. 

If the error has been committed to the prejudice of the importer, the customhouse 
is required to refund the excess collection upon mere verbal or written claim of the 
interested party. * ♦ * 

Audit. — ^Under paragraph 4, article 76, of the Gieneral Customs 
Regulations, the liquidating sections or divisions of customhouses are 
charged with a preliminary check of examiners' returns, with the 
entries (p61izas) as a basis. 

The supervision and superior authority of the Bolivian customs is 
vested in a director general of customs, and the customs agents and 
collectors of BoUvia in foreign territory and collectors in Bolivia, as 
well as the entire customs personnel, are subordinate to this officer. 
Commercial statistics of Bolivia also are formulated by the director 
generaVs office. Under article 52, paragraph 8, General Customs 
Regulations, one of the duties of this central administration is to 
''scrutinize with especial attention the monthly result of customs 
collection, observing if this has been effected in accordance with the 
tariff, regulations, and dispositions governing.'' Customs accounts 
are audited finally by the superior tribunal of accoimts. All cus- 
toms accounts and pertinent books and documents are submitted to 
this tribunal within 60 days after the end of the calendar year. If 
errors in liquidation or short collections in duties are discovered, the 
interested party is notified of reliquidation and required to pay the 
amount of differences discovered without delay. 

Section 7. Method of calculating duties in Bolivia and typical clearances 
throngk the customs agency of Bolivia at Antofagasta, Chile, of 
goods destined to the customhouse of XJyuni in Bolivia. 

American cotton 'prints. — ^The following (A) illustrates an im- 
portation of 25,000 yards (22,860 meters) plain-woven American 
cotton prints, 25 inches (63.5 centimeters) wide, 64 by 64 ends 
per square inch, weight per 100 square yards 15 pounds lOfJ^ ounces; 
assimied c. i. f. value Antofagasta $1,329.50 United States currency; 
gross weight 1,592 kilos (3,510 pounds). This textile is considered 
as plain woven goods for women's dresses by the Bolivian customs 
service and is dutiable under paragraph 1473 of the tariff at 30 per 
cent of an official valuation of bolivianos * 2.20 per kilo 6n the gross 

1 Tbe boliviano— 10.389 United States carreocy. 
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weight. Having in view the dutiable basis, the advantage of pack- 
ing in watertight bales instead of cases is obvious. 

1,592 kilos at B8.2.20=Bs.3,502.40, official valuation. 

30 per cent of Bs.3,502.40 Bs.1,050.72 

Surtax of 15 per cent on duties (Bs.1,050.72), not on official valuation, 

lawof Dec. 1, 1911 157.61 

Statistical tax B.l per mille of official or other valuation applicable, law 

of Jan. 22, 1910, Bs.3,502.40 3.50 

Impost of B.l per metric quintal (100 kilos) for the Sucre-Potosi Railvay, 

law of Dec. 23, 1915, 1,592 kilos, on all merchandise imported for the 

Departments of Sucre and Potosi 15. 92 

Stamped paper and stamp charges 6. 90 

Total bolivianos 1, 234. 65 

At $0,389 United States currency to the boliviano this amonnts to 
$480.28 United States currency, which is 36.1 per cent of assumed 
c. i. f . value. It is observed that the textUes in question are classified 
as " zarazas " — (chintz or prints) in Uruguay, but evidently do not fol- 
low that classification under the Bolivian tariff, which also provides 
for " zarazas '' under paragraph 1472 at 30 per cent of an official valua- 
tion at Bs.1.25 per kUo on the gross weight. 

Nickel watches, — ^The following (B) illustrates an importation of 
1 gross nickel watches, assumed c. i. f . value Antof agasta $75 United 
States currency; gross weight, 40 Idlos (88 pounds); dutiable under 
paragraph 2516 of the tariff at 15 per cent straight ad valorem. The 
American dollar is converted to bolivianos at the ratio of 1 to 3 for 
customs purposes; hence $75 United States currency equals Bs.225: 

15 per cent of B8.225 Bs.33. 75 

Surtax of 15 per cent on duties, Bs.33.75 5. 06 

Statistical tax, B.l per mille of valuation, Bs.225 .23 

Impost of B.l per metric quintal (100 kilos) for the Sucre-Potosi Railway, 

40 kilos 40 

Stamped paper and stamp charges 6. 90 

Total bolivianos 46. 34 

46.34 boHvianos at $0,389 United States currency equal $18.03 
United States currency, which is 24 per cent of assumed c. i. f . value. 

Canned peaches, — The following (C)* illustrates an importation of 
10 cases canned peaches, assumed c. i. f. value Antof agasta $36.30 
United States currency, 24 2-poimd cans to the case; gross weight, 
260 kilos (573 poimds) ; dutiable imder paragraph 939 of the tariJBf, 
as amended by the law of February 16, 1911, at 25 per cent of an 
official valuation of Bs.1.80 per kilo on the gross weight: 

260 kilos, at Bs.l.80=Bs.468, official valuation. 

25 per cent of Bs.468 Bs.117.00 

Surtax of 15 per cent on duties, Bs.ll7 17. 55 

Statistical tax, B.l per mille of official valuation, Bs.468 .47 

1 See facsimile opposite p-. 198. 
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Impost of B.l per metric quintal (100 kiloe) for the Sucre-Potoei Eailway^ 

260 kilos B8.2.60 

Stamped paper and stamp chaiges 6. 90 

Total bolivianos 144.52 

144.52 bolivianos at $0,389 United States currency equal $56.22 
United States currency, which is 154.9 per cent of assumed c. i. f. value. 
Unless this abnormal percentage is based on a misconception as to 
the approximate value of canned peaches and fruit generally it is 
difficult to explain why it should prevail. The percentage sought as 
yield, according to the official valuation tariff, is 25 per cent, and even 
after addition of the 15 per cent surtax a conventional percentage of 
28.75 per cent only is obtained, whereas an effective percentage five 
times as great results even if statistical, stamped paper, stanip, 
and other charges are excluded. The highest percentage stip- 
ulated imder the Bolivian tariff is 50 per cent, which, with the 
surtax of 15 per cent added, would call for 57.5 per cent of official 
valuation. The proposed new tariff fixes a specific duty of B.0.50 
per kilo, gross weight, on the same commodity under paragraph 53 — 
and at that rate the equivalent in United States currency would be 
$0.1945 per kilo — and net duties on the same shipment without other 
chaises $50.57 United States currency, or 139 per cent. Bolivia has 
no canning or packing industries to protect. 

Canned salmon, — The following (D) illustrates an importation of 
10 cases canned salmon, assumed o. i. f. value Antofagasta $37.30 
United States currency, 48 1-pound cans to the case; gross weight 
311 kilos (686 pounds); dutiable under paragraph 937 of the tariff 
at 25 per cent of an official valuation of B.0.80 per kilo on the 
gross weight: 

311 kilos at B.0.80=Bs.248.80, official valuation. 

25 per cent of B8.248.80 B8.62. 20 

Refined sugar, flours, rice, condensed milk, sardines, salmon, wheat, maize, 
tea, and jerked beef are exempt from the surtax of 15 per cent estab- 
lished on the duties of other articles by the law of Dec. 1, 1911. 

Statistical tax, B. 1 per mille of official valuation, Bs.248.80 .25 

Impost of B. 1 per metric quintal (100 kilos) for the Sucre-Potosi Railway, 

311 kilos 3.11 

Stamped paper and stamp charges 6. 90 

Total bolivianos 72. 46 

72.46 bolivianos at $0,389 United States currency equal $28.19 
United States currency, which is 75.6 per cent of assumed c. i. f . 
value. 

Canned sardines in oil are dutiable under paragraph 2582 of the 
tariff at 25 per cent of an official valuation of B.0.20 per kilo, gross 
weight, one-fourth of the valuation applicable to salmon. Under 
paragraph 24 of the proposed new tariff a rate of B.0.05 per kilo, 
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gross weight, is fixed for both sahnon, and sardines in oil, which, if 
the law becomes effective on the basis indicated, would provide a very 
reasonable duty indeed. Under the existing law anchovies are 
dutiable at the same rate and valuation as canned salmon. 

MevCs woolen or worsted suits with admixture of cotton. — ^The follow- 
ing (E) illustrates an importation of one dozen men's woolen or worsted 
suits other than alpaca (which are dutiable on an appreciably lower 
valuation), coats, vests, and trousers, siunmer weight, with admixture 
of cotton; assumed oi i. f. value Antofagasta $116 United States cur- 
rency; estimated gross weight 60 kilos '(132 pounds). Coats are 
dutiable under paragraph 2554 of the tariff on an official valuation 
of Bs. 18 each; vests (whether of pure wool or mixed with cotton or 
other vegetable fibers) under paragraph 1118 on an official valuation 
of Bs. 60 per dozen; trousers under paragraph "2142 on an official 
valuation of Bs. 72 per dozen, and all (coats, vests, and trousers) pay 
duty at 40 per cent on these valuations: 

12 coats, at Bs. 18 B8.216.00 

1 doz. vests, at Bs. 60 60.00 

1 doz. tzousers, atBs. 72 72.00 

Total official valuation , 348. 00 

40 per cent of Bs. 348 139.20 

Surtax of 15 per cent on duties (Bs. 139.20) 20.88 

Statistical tax, B. 1 per mille of official valuation, Bs. 348 .35 

Impost of B. 1 per metric quintal (100 kilos) for the Sucre-Potosi Kailwayy 

60 kilos .60 

Stamped paper and stamp chaiges 6. 90 

Total bolivianos * 167.93 

167.93 bolivianos at $0,389 United States currency equal $65.32 
United States currency, which is 56.3 per cent of assiuned c. i. f . value. 

Section 8. Fin^ and seizures. 

Paragraph 3 of article 372, General Customs Emulations, provides: 

For differences in the classification of merchandise described in minor or partial 
manifests, or in entries [polizas] for reexportation, consumption, etc., a fine of 2 per 
cent, based on valuation of the goods declared under a denomination or class not appli- 
cable\ shall be imposed. 

The following is a digest of articles 267, 268, 269, and 270 of the 
General Customs Regulations: 

If upon examination of goods excess quantities in the same class of 
goods greater than that declared in entries and partial or minor 
manifests, or merchandise of greater value in quaUty, according to 
classification under the valuation tariff, are found, douhle duties shall 
be collected for such excesses or differences. For instance, the entry 
has been filed describing cotton dress goods, and examination has 
revealed woolen fabric; the liability for double duties thus has been 
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incurred because an article of superior quality has been entered as of 
inferior quality, but falls within the same tariff class, i. e., '^fabrics." 

If as to one. article cleared in a single entry differences that do not 
amoiuit to Bs. 10 are foimd, duties shall be levied on the difference, 
without collection of double duties. If the difference exceeds this 
amoimt the respective penalty shall be applied. 

If excesses and differences are found due to classes of merchandise 
distinct from those declared in the entries and minor or partial mani- 
fests, they shall be subject to seizure, unless the articles as entered 
cause greater duties than the merchandise found upon examination, 
in which case dutiable return shall be based on entered description. 

Merchandise the description whereof deviates, when the amount m 
duties sought to be evaded by fraud exceeds Bs. 25, shall be subject 
to seizure. If not exceeding this amoimt only double duties shall be 
collected. ^'Deviation'' exists when the merchandise is different 
from that entered, as to nature and class, and of greater value than 
that designated in the entry, and through such *' deviation" the 
defraudation of all or part of the fiscal duties caused on such mer- 
chandise would result. Deviation is held to exist further, if mer- 
chandise is entered wliich, according to specification of the 
interested party, would pay less duty than that legally accruing 
(whether the value or valuation by class be greater or less), 
and this change is due to a purpose of prejudicing the revenue; 
and when merchandise subject to import duty is described as free of 
duty. For instance, entry has been filed with the description ''cotton 
fabrics'' and upon clearance women's trimmed bonnets have been 
foimd; this falls imder the seizure condition, because the merchan- 
dise is of a different nature and class, and is subject to a higher duty.* 

Under paragraph 7 of article 369, failure to declare in customs 
documents aU of the merchandise sought to be imported or exported, 
with the purpose of evading payment of the corresponding duties, 
is penalized by seizure of the goods omitted from declaration. 

Section 9. Protests and appeals. 

Articles 241 and 246 of the General Customs Regulations provide 
that — 

If at the time of clearance the interested party should disagree with the classifica- 
tion returned by the examiner, he must note his protest in writing on the entry within 
24 hours. After the expiration of this period, or if agreement to the dutiable return 
has been noted by the interested party or his^agent, no claim of any nature will be 
entertained. 

Protests entered by interested parties concerning errors committed upon liquida- 
tion of entries or respecting other errors at the time qf clearance not precisely related 
to the dutiable classification or valuation [official or other] of merchandise may be 
entered within the period of 10 working days. 

1 Fines for lack of consular invoices have been discussed under sec. 5 of this chapter, and other penalties 
arc mentioned in this chapter under sec. 10 on valuation. 
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The decree of December 15, 1912, provides that — 

Claims for refund of customs duties not referring to classification or liquidation, 
the period for protest or claim against which is limited by arjticles 241 and 246 of the 
General Customs Regulations, may be prelerred only during the respective fiscal 
year, and must be rejected if entered wiUiout this limitation. 

The administrador (coUector) decides protests after the opinions 
of two experts — one selected by the customhouse and another by 
interested party-have been given. These opmions are advisorjr 
only, and may be accepted or rejected by the coUector m rendering 
his decision. Appeal may be taken from the decisions of collectors 
to the central customs administration or to the minister of finance, 
and even to the supreme court in certain cases. 

Section 10. Valuation. 

Article 16 of the General Customs Regulations, as amended by 
article 2 of the law of February 16, 1911, provides: 

Articles subject to real ad valorem duties or not specified in the tariff shall be 
appraised at the wholesale price prevailing in the market. The respective consular 
invoice shall serve as a basis of the computation, and the value expressed therein 
be increased by 20 per cent to cover freight and other charges incurred from the market 
of origin, provided that these charges should not be included in said invoices. 

The manufacturer's or original invoice, which each merchant must possess, and the 
corresponding consular invoice shall be used in making the before-mentioned calcu- 
lation. In case of discrepancy between the values expressed by the two invoices, 
that showing the higher value shall be taken as a basis. Nonpresentation of the 
original invoice shall be penalized by a fine of 4 per cent levied on the value of the- 
merchandise officially declared in the consular invoice. * * * 

Article 16 of the General Customs Regulations further covers such 
cases if consular invoices are not presented, or if there should be 
indications that values expressed therein are understated, by author- 
izing appraisal on the basis of wholesale (local) market value with a 
deduction of 30 per cent. If the prices expressed in consular invoice 
are manifestly inferior to the true value of imported merchandise, 
the treasury may purchase the same for its account by immediate 
payment therefor at the declared value, after which the goods must 
be sold at public auction. 

It will be observed that, as in other South American countries, 
ocean freight charges form an element of dutiable value in levying 
duties on goods subject to real ad valorem rates. 

Secrion 11. Abandonment and sale of abandoned or nnclaimed goods. 

Bolivian practice in this respect differs but slightly from Chilean 
procedure for bonded and other merchandise, discussed in section 13, 
Chapter V, of this report, and, therefore, need not be considered here. 
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Section 12. Samples of commercial travelers. 

The customs practice, as well as the regulations issued in this 
respect, grant commercial travelers the privilege of effecting the 
entry of their samples for conditional sale — either to reexport the same 
within a reasonable period, which usually is fixed at 90 days, or to 
satisfy the customs duties on dutiable articles which they may 
have sold during that period. In order to safeguard the Govern- 
ment's interests the commercial traveler must file an entry at the cus- 
tomhouse of clearance with detailed description of all the articles 
imported as samples, whether or not these have a declared value, 
and the entry remains pending liquidation during the period allowed 
for reexportation. At the expiration of this term its coursing is 
completed, according to circumstances, and it is filed in the ordinary 
way. The entry (p61iza) must be filed by a duly bonded customhouse 
agent (agente de aduana). 

Section 13. Parcel post. 

The following extracts from regulations indicate the Bolivian 
attitude toward international parcel-post packages. The Executive 
decree, from which quotations follow, was promulgated April 13, 1914: 

Whereas the existing procedure in the clearance of international parcel-post 
packages establishes exemptions, which, besides relaxing regulations respecting 
commercial importation, create a condition notoriously unequal as between impor- 
tations regularly cleared through the customhouses and those that escape these 
regulations through entry by post, it is indispensable that the procedure in respect 
of the importation of merchandise be harmonized, subjecting all to the strictest 
equality, and levying the same charges, whatever the means of introduction; and 
Whereas it devolves upon the Executive to take heed that conmierce of the country 
is developed under the most perfectly guaranteed conditions, obviating inequalities 
as to procedure in taxation that might work to the prejudice of its legitimate interests 
it is decreed: 

Article 1. From and after the Ist of May next every international parcel-post 
clearance, whatever be the amount of customs duties accruing thereon, shaU be 
effected on the corresponding official paper, to the number of three copies, of which 
two shall have affixed to them in revenue stamps the equivalent amount of customs 
entries (B.0.60 for the entry stamped paper and B.0.50 for the revenue stamp, or a 
total of Bs.1.10 for each copy). These forms shall be distributed according to the 
usual practice. The third copy, destined for the statistical section of the central 
customs administration, shall not bear stamps nor be on stamped paper. 

Art. 2. Article 263 of the General Customs Regulations and article 4 of the supreme 
regulatory decree of June 27, 1911, which limit by a determined amount in duties 
collectible, the clearance of postal packages to be considered subject to the usual 
customs procedure, are abrogated. 

Art. 3. Parcel-post clearances are subjected to the payment of consular fees col- 
lectible on importations effected through the national customhouses, in the amounts 
fixed by article 1 of the law of December 11, 1906. These fees shall be liquidated 
in the act of classification of the goods on the following bases: 

(a) Regarding merchandise provided for in the tariff by official valuation, and the 
official valuation of which does not exceed Bs.200, a consular fee of Bs.3 shall be 
collected [upon clearance]; on amounts exceeding B8.200, fees of 2 per cent on said 
official valuation shall be collected. 
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(6) "Whenever merchandifle is subject to duty at true ad valorem rates, it is obliga- 
tory to present the original or commercial invoice, on the basis of which consular fees 
shall be collected, in the same proportions established in paragraph (a). 

Art. 4. For clearances of which the value, whether at of&cial valuation of the 
tariff or according to invoice, is less than Bs.lO no consular fee shall be collected. 

Art. 5. Samples of no appreciable commercial value may be cleared on unstamped 
paper forms, the corresponding number of copies indicated in article 1 beii^ prepared, 
and shall not be subject to the collection of consular fees provided for in article 3 of 
this decree. * * * 

On December 4, 1914, a law was passed by the Bolivian Congress 
providing that no charges other than customs duties and those 
stipulated under international postal conventions in force be col- 
lected on postal parcels, and abrogating the decree from which the 
foregoing are extracts, but this was vetoed by the Executive (mes- 
sage of Dec. 17, 1914). 

Under the decree of December 28, 1912, a "bodegaje" (storage) 
chaise of B.0.60 in stamps for each international parcel-post package 
was established. 

Section 14. Bolivian trade. 

Imports, — ^Table 11, Exhibit I,* shows that the imports into 
BoUvia in 1912 were valued in United Spates currency at $19,259,000; 
divided into manufactured articles, $12,680,000; food products and 
beverages, $4,440,000; raw and slightly wrought materials, $1,313,000; 
live animals, $819,000; and gold and silver, $107,000. The imports 
from Germany were $6,424,000; from Great Britain, $3,528,000; and 
from the United States, $1,787,000. BoUvia has no seacoast and 
her imports come chiefly through the Chilean ports of Antofagasta 
and Arica and the Peruvian port of MoUendo. A BoKvian custom- 
house is located at Antofagasla. 

Exports, — ^A study of Table 12, Exhibit I,^ shows that the chief 
products of Bolivia are minerals. In 1912 the exports of Bolivia 
were valued at $35,058,000. Of this amoimt $23,433,000 repre- 
sented tin, almost aU of which went to Great Britain. The exports 
to the United States were valued at only $152,000. 

Section 16. Commercial relations between the United States of America 
and Bolivia. 
The following is a personal opinion of Sr. Don PacLfico Dalence, 
the director general of the BoUvian customs service, relating to the 
commercial relations between the United States of North America 
and the Republic of Bolivia : 

The present war must naturally open new avenues of commerce for Bolivia, not 
only respecting her export products which to-day consist chiefly in those of the 
mining and rubber industries, but also concerning all articles necessary for internal 
consumption. 

1 See p. 240. 'Seep. 241. 
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Before the war and until 1914 the statiBtics of that year show Great Brifam in first 
place with 80 per cent of exportation^ (B8.51, 936,250) of a total exportation of 
Bs.65,801,146. The United States occupies fourth place with the low figures of 
B8.2,452,501. In the same statistical year Germany occupies first place as to goods 
imported into Bolivia with a value of B6.10,625,300 of a total of Bs.39,761,222; that 
is to say, 25 per cent — ^the United States again taking fourth place with Bs.4,636,751. 

Beginning with 1915, owing to the difi&culties existing in communication and 
transportation with European countries, especially Great Britain, Germany, and 
France, Bolivian commercial interests have had to seek new markets, not only for 
the sale of their products, but in their effort to obtain goods for consumption within 
the country. 

The decided rise which has taken place in the quotations on tin, wolfram, copper^ 
antimony, etc., and even rubber, since the banning of 1915, as well as the con- 
stant demand for these articles in the United States at high prices, has greatly 
stimulated these industries. Hence the Government up to a certein point has been 
recompensed in this way for the loss of revenue from import duties. 

These circumstances have created a larger growth in conmierce with the United 
States and a positively closer relation in this respect, which tends to become stronger 
each day, and will become even stronger if that nation, availing itself of the existing 
situation which gives it a virtual conmiercial monopoly, offers all possible facilities 
to Bolivian import conunerce. One of these is credit; that is to say, the extension 
of credit on sales for definite periods. 

It should be noted in this connection that the European commercial system, chiefly 
that of Germany, France, Great Britain, Italy, etc., which have maintained close 
conamercial relations with Bolivia, has always been based on the extension of credit. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that now a certain degree of compulsion is felt by 
Bolivian commerce when the manufacturers of the United States offer their products, 
but on the condition of cash payments. 

While the European war ladts, which prevents recourse to European markets, 
perhaps under better conditions and with greater credit facilities, this condition 
obliges commercial importers to restrict their operations to their economic potentiality 
in satisfying the needs of the country. This is the dominant impression in Bolivian 
conmiercial circles. 

The actual exportation to the United States of considerable quantities of minerals 
as well as of hides and wools (sheep and alpaca) must create a trade balance in the 
United States in favor of Bolivia. It is desirable for the United States, availing 
itself of the new conmiercial relations established, and through the extension of 
credit, to cancel this balance in the form of manufactured products, thus securing 
for itself a commercial outlet for its manufactures in anticipation of the competition 
that without any doubt will be offered as soon as the war is over. 

Since the Bolivian customs tariff is essentially a revenue tariff and as no solidly 
established industries yet exist in the country, there are no protective duties. Duties 
apply equally to all countries with the exception of those which have concluded 
connnercial treaties with Bolivia, whose products fall within the most favored nation 
clause. 



CHAPTER VII. 

BEPUBUG OF PEBU. 

Section 1. Some characteristics of the Pemyian tariff. 

Peru is one of the five South American Repubhcs levying customs 
import duties by means of specific tariff rates; Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Venezuela are the others.* Bolivia contemplates a 
change from the official valuation basis to specific rates in the near 
future. Law No. 1279, approved March 18, 1910, is the fundamental 
tariff act of Peru. It is framed under 20 sections or schedules, some 
subdivided into groups, and contains 3,418 paragraphs. The sections 
and their relation to imports are: 

Paragraphs. Section. 

Ito 226. I. Cotton. 

227 to 420. II. Wool and hair. 

421 to 614. III. Flax, hemp, jute, and other textile fibers. 

615 to 759. IV . Animal and vegetable silk. 

760 to 832. V. Hides and skins (leather). 

833 to 872. VI. Different made up or manufactured articles of various 

materials. 

873 to 909. VII. Furniture. 

910 to 1362. VIII. Metals. 

1363 to 1528. IX. Stones, earths, ceramic products, and glassware. 

1529 to 1693. X. Wood. 

1694 to 1778. XI. Coloring materials, varnishes, bitumens, and gums. 

1779 to 1790. XII. Live animals 

1791 to 2023. XIII. Office supplies, paper, and cardboard. 

2024 to 2299. XIV. Tools, marine supplies, machinery, and vehicles. 

2300 to 2374. XV. Musical instruments. 

2375 to 2422. XVI. Arms, ammunition, and explosives. 

2423 to 2705. XVII. Miscellaneous. 

2706 to 2734. XVIII. Beverages. 

2735 to 2870. XIX. Provisions and spices. 

2871 to 3418. XX. Medicinal substances and druggists' supplies. 

The tariff is truly specific, though a number of straight ad valorem 
provisions exist in the law, and the catchall or blanket clause (Rule 51) 
stipulates a rate of 30 per cent ad valorem for merchandise not 
provided for in the tariff. The official or fixed valuation feature is 
entirely eliminated. Rather than have extensive recourse to Rule 51 , 
it is the aim of the customs administration to assimilate new or 
unenumerated imports by analogy to others that are provided for 
in the tariff, omder the operation of Rule 6. 

1 The theory of the Brazilian tarifl is that of official valuation; but in form it is specific. 
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The condition created by the European war has compelled the 
Peruvian Government to raise additional revenue, and export dues 
and the taxation of a number of imported articles formerly on the 
free list have been resorted to for this purpose. Law No. 2219 of 
December 29, 1916, affected 49 articles or groups of manufactures 
formerly exempt from import duties. It provides 12 rates of 5 per 
cent ad valorem, 34 rates of 10 per cent ad valorem, 1 rate of 20 per 
cent ad valorem, and several specific rates. American manufac- 
turers are decidedly affected by them. Under the same law, modi- 
fying paragraphs 2394 and 2395 of the tariff, the rates on wooden and 
wax matches were reduced. This action brought a strong protest 
from the manufacturers of matches in Peru. Increased revenue to 
the amount of £40,000 ($194,660) is estimated from these sources. 

Under the operation of Law No. 2219 a number of articles, form- 
erly free of duty, are taxed at 10 and 5 per cent ad valorem, respec- 
tively, but the minister of treasury is charged, under articles 6 and 6 
of the same law, with determination of specific rates for these, based 
on the indicated percentages of their market value before the Euro- 
pean war, within 90 "days from promulgation of the law (Dec. 29, 
1915). The same amendment increases the duty on passenger and 
touring automobiles, including taxicabs and other motor vehicles 
for hire, from 5 to 10 per cent definite ad valorem, and on ''autom6- 
viles de lujo,'' meaning presumably cars of the limousine type, from 
5 to a definite 20 per cent ad valorem rate. Certain other articles, 
formerly free, notably machinery, cement and lumber, are taxed at 
specific rates under the amendment. 

In an endeavor to render Section XX (medicinal substances and 
druggists' supplies) thoroughly specific, 548 paragraphs of the tariff 
are devoted to its three groups, although the futility of attempting 
to enumerate patent or proprietary medicines was recognized by 
incorporating a 25 per cent ad valorem rate for such products in 
the section (par. 3290) and it is probably the most important and 
extensively applied rate of its kind in the tariff. 

The objectionable '* common, medium, and fine grade'' qualifica- 
tions noted in certain South American tariffs are absent in the Peru- 
vian law. 

Unless otherwise specified (usuaUy in the corresponding paragraph 
when the basis of dutiable return is gross weight or legal weight), 
imports dutiable by weight are taxed on the net weight (Rule 9), the 
definition of which is modified by Rule i3 when applied to a limited 
number of articles. A schedule of legal tare allowances according 
to class of containers, to be deducted from the gross weight of mer- 
chandise when packages contain exclusively merchandise of a single 
kind dutiable on legal weight or on net weight, forms part of the 
tariff law, and may be resorted to if both examiner and the interested 
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party agree to accept it, but either may elect that dutiable return 
be based on actual weight found upon examination, legal or net, as 
the case may be (Rule 14). 

In drafting the tariff now in force (I^aw 1279) , the services of 
French customs officers were retained by the Peruvian Government. 
These men were brought to Peru under contract, and one of them 
acted in an important capacity on the tariff commission. A 
delegate of the Peruvian customs service, detailed by the minister 
of treasury, recently visited other South American coimtries, it is 
understood, for the purpose of studying their tariff and customs sys- 
tems with a view to the possible adoption of such features thereof 
as may seem desirable, in the proposed new tariff. Evidently the 
Peruvian Government is not averse to the adoption of practi- 
cable foreign methods respecting its customs tariff and administra- 
tion. No probable date for enactment of the projected tariff can 
be indicated. 

Export duties. — ^New schedules of export duties recently enacted 
cover sugar, cotton, wool, cattle hides, minerals, crude petrolexmi and 
petroleum products, and the estimated amount to be derived from 
these is placed at £247,317 14s. 6d. ($1,203,571.70 United States cur- 
rency). Exports through Iquitos, the great Amazon port, and Madre 
de Dios are exempt, as is cotton produced in parts of Tacna and 
shipped through Ilo. Together with the anticipated receipts under 
Law No. 2219, previously referred to, this revenue is destined for the 
service of national obligations. 

Section 2. Bequirements for ship's manifest and amendment thereof. 

Paragraph 2 of the Consular Regulations, portions of which * by 
decree are made a part of the Reglamento de Comercio y Aduanas 
(commercial and customs regulations of Peru of Dec. 16, 1864) and 
follow article 48 thereof, provides that — 

Every captain or supercargo of a ship, whatever be its nationality, that takes cargo 
for Peru in a foreign port, shall present to the consular officer th/^^e a signed manifest 
[sobordo] showing in an orderly and clear manner the following data: 

(1) The class, nationality, and tonnage of the ship. 

(2) The port of departure and the Peruvian port or ports to which the ship is sailing. 

(3) The name of the shipper of the caigo and of the persons to whom it is consigned, 
or if the bill of lading is to "order." 

(4) The marks, numbers, and class of each package, and the gross weight of caigo 
loaded by each shipper, or its measurement when tonnage is of this nature. 

(5) The niunber of packages comprising the caigo of each shipper, and the total 
nimiber of packages included in the ''sobordo" [manifest]. 

Said manifest may be one only, embracing in several sections the cargo destined 
to different Peruvian ports, or may be made separately for each port. In the first 
contingency a sufficient niunber of copies shall be presented so that one may be sent 

1 Arts. 103 to 130, ch3p. 11, Consular Regulations, modified by decree No. 688 of Oct. 10, 1903, and declared 
an integral part of the Comixiercial and Customs Regulations by supreme resolution of Aug. 29, 1890. 
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to the customhouse at each port of destination, one to the president of the superior 
tribunal of accounts, one returned to the shippers, and one filed in the consulate. 
In the second instance cited, each manifest shall be presented in quadruplicate. 

Paragraph 29 of the 29 paragraphs incorporated iinder the caption 
''Consular manifests and invoices/' following article 48 of the Com- 
mercial and Customs Regulations, provides that — 

Steamship companies are obliged to present the manifest of cargo carried, agreeing 
with the "sobordo " [consular manifest] vis^d by the Peruvian consul at port of ship- 
ment and must obtain the corresponding manifest of transshipment, at Panama, 
when the shipment of partial cargoes belonging to a single sobordo is involved. Cus- 
tomhouses shall impose the fines prescribed in these regulations when packages 
included in the sobordo are not discharged. 

Article 25 of the Commercial and Customs Regulations provides 
that — 

The captains of merchant vessels that arrive from abroad shall deliver to the com- 
mander of customs guards or to his lieutenant a manifest [manifiesto por mayor] of 
all cargo that they have on board, distinguishing therein transit cargo and ship's 
stores. * * * 

Article 35 of the Commercial and Customs Regulations provides 
that — 

After delivery by the captain of the general manifest or of the ship's bills of lading 
of the cargo, said captain or the consignee of the ship shall present himself for the 
purpose of amending the manifest.^ » » * 

In this act two or more copies of the same manifest, prepared on special customs 
form shall be exhibited, in which the marks and number of each package, their quan- 
tity, and the names of the persons to whom they are consigned are stated. Com- 
parison shall then be made with the manifest presented by the captain, or formulated 
by the contaduria, or with the register, and any variation as to marks, numbers, or 
addition of a package that may have been omitted, shall then be explained, but no 
diminution of the manifest [first] presented shall be permitted, unless some error or 
accident is clearly proven that in the judgment of the collector justifies it. 

In the amendment of the general manifest it shall not be permitted to declare on 
one line more than one lot, which for this purpose shall be considered as made up of the 
packages bearing the same marks and manifested jointly [grouped] on the sobordo 
[consular manifest] , or if this is lacking, on the captain's manifest. When a lot exceeds 
500 packages, it shall be obligatory to divide it into as many lots [lines] of 500 and frac- 
tions thereof as may be contained in the total nmnber of packages involved in the 
amendment. * * * 

It was explained by officers of a foreign steamship line plying be- 
tween Panama and the coast ports of Peru that frequently it happens 
that they carry cargo on board that does not appear on the sobordo 
from Panama. Their practice in such cases is to communicate with 
the Panama office and have this manifested on the next ship of the 
Une that touches at the port where the cargo was discharged. Though 
apparently not provided for in the regulations, the officers stated that 

1 Under par. 2 of art. 35 the time allowed for such amendment is two working days in all costomhoumsof 
the first class, that shall be counted from the time when the general manifest and the hills of lading oovering 
the cargo are delivered. 
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no difiiculty had ever been experienced with the customs in this 
respect, and added that to the best of their knowledge no fines were 
ifaposed on the grounds of excess packages discharged. 

Section 3. Bills of lading. 

Paragraph 8 of the regulations following article 48, Commercial and 
Customs Regulations, provides: 

Each consular invoice shall be presented to the consular officer, accompanied by a 
bill of lading, and an invoice may never cover more than one ocean bill of lading. 
Several copies of the ocean bill of lading may be extended, as is the custom. When 
goods are loaded without bill of lading, the mate's or ship's receipt may supplant it 
for the purposes of this article. 

Paragraph 16 of the same series provides: 

The consular officer shall remit to the customhouse or customhouses, under closed 
and sealed cover, and by the same [carrying] vessel, the respective manifest,* accom- 
panied by the bills of lading and one copy of each [consular] invoice, with all the 
observations and advices by him deemed pertinent toward the prevention of fraud. 

The customhouse recognizes as the owner of imported goods, whoso- 
ever presents himself with the entry (p61iza) covering them, accom- 
panied by the original consular invoice, with the indorsement of the 
steamship company in his favor,^ and the indorsement or approval of 
the dock and wharf company on the entry (p61iza). Negotiable or 
original bills of lading, therefore, are not filed at the customhouse. It 
is reported, however, that the steamship agencies do not indorse 
entries until bills of lading are produced, or if their arrival has been 
delayed, imtil a satisfactory guaranty is furnished by the person 
claiming the goods. 

Section 4. Consular invoice. 

Law No. 2219, of December 29, 1915, increased consular fees from 1 
to 2 per cent of the invoice value. Blank forms are on sale at con- 
sulates. 

The following is a digest of paragraphs 3, 4, and 9, and subpara- 
graphs 3 and 4 of paragraph 19, following article 48 of the Comimer- 
cial and Customs Regulations: 

Consular invoices must be executed in quadruplicate, and must 
show — 

(1) The name of shipper, port of shipment, name of the person to 
whom goods are consigned, or, if bill of lading is to ''order,'' port of 
destination, and name of carrying vessel. 

(2) The marks, numbers, number of packages, class of packages, 
their contents and gross weight, or measurement if freight is of this 
nature. 

1 This is the consular manifest or "sobordo" referred to in sec. 2 of this chapter, p. 207. 
> Art. 38, Commercial and Customs negulations, 

39454**— 16 14 
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In declaring the contents of each package it &hall be sufficient to 
indicate the name^ quantity, class and material of each class of goods. 

The quantity shall be indicated in kilos, meters, units, or dozen, 
according to dutiable basis of the goods imder the tariff, and to this 
end consular officers shall supply the necessary information to 
shippers. 

When a number of packages of the same class and contents are in 
question, the declaration in consular invoice may embrace all of them 
on a single line. 

(3) The value and coimtry of production or origin of the goods. 

Consular invoices rnust be sworn to or their correctness certified 
by the interested party. 

Consular officers are permitted to require a copy of the customs 
export declaration if it is customary to require these at customhouses 
of the ports of shipment. Only in exceptional cases involving doubt 
are shippers obhged to present at the consulates original commercial 
invoices covering shipments. 

Fine for lack of invoice. — ^Merchandise, whether free of duty or 
dutiable, to cover which consular invoices are not presented, or 
when consular mvoices filed to cover the same are not executed 
according to the requirements previously mentioned, is subject to a 
fine of 25 per cent of its value. 

If no consular invoice was issued, the consular fee of 2 per cent 
on the value of the shipment also is collectible. 

LdcJc of consular invoice — How cured. — If ^through loss in the post 
or other fortuitous circumstance duly proven it should be impossible 
for the importer or his agent to present the consular invoice within 
the period allowed, the collector of customs shall permit the importer 
or his agent to make a copy of that received by the customhouse from 
the Peruvian consulate. If the importer or his agent at the foot of 
such copy assumes responsibihty for everything expressed therein and 
obUgates himself under bond for payment of a sum representing 25 
per cent of the value in case of nonpresentation of the consular 
invoice or a certified copy within a reasonable time, to be fixed by 
the collector of customs, the copy so made shall be considered pro- 
visionally authentic and sufficient proof in place of the missing 
original. Only under the circumstances outlined, duly proven, 
may the fine for lack of consular invoice be remitted by custom- 
houses. 

Section 6. Customhouse procedure. 

This is comparatively simple in Peruvian customhouses and it 
is reported that clearances are effected with promptness. Owners 
or consignees of merchandise are required to file an entry* (p6liza) 

1 See facsimile of "p<51iza" or entry opposite p. 214. 
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iu triplicate within eight days after its dischai^e into the provisional 
warehouses, indicating therein whether the goods are destined for 
immediate* consumption, reexportation, or for warehousing in bond. 
Entries must be accompflnied by the consular invoice.* Import 
entries (p61izas) must show: 

(1) The marks, nimibers, and class of packages clearly expressed. 

(2) Classification of the merchandise clearly expressed. 

(3) Detailed description of the merchandise, by class, as provided 
for under generic denominations in the tarilBF. 

(4) As to merchandise not provided for in the tariff, then- proper 
names or denominations, or at least the component material and 
use for which such merchandise is destiaed. 

(5) The exact quantity, measure, weight, or volume of the mer- 
chandise, according to basis on which it is dutiable xmder the tariff. 

(6) As to machines and tools, their correct denomination or use to 
which appUed. Presentation of models, designs, or drawings of 
machines may be required. 

(7) Generally, descriptions in entry must textually agree with 
nomenclature of the tariff paragraphs. 

(8) Number of the paragraph of the tariff under which merchandise 
is dutiable must be declared. 

(9) Besides dutiable quantity, according to tariff basis, gross 
weight must be shown. 

If dutiable merchandise is not cleared within eight days after dis- 
charge into warehouses, it becomes subject to a storage charge of 1 per 
cent of the duties accruing, for the first month or fraction and two- 
thirds per cent for each succeeding month or fraction thereof. 
Jewelry, etc., however, becomes subject to a storage charge of one- 
eighth of 1 per cent for each month or fraction thereof. If the 
merchandise is free of duties, storage chaises of sol 0.05* are levied 
for the first month or fraction and sol 0.03 for each succeeding 
month or fraction under like conditions. 

If interested party does not request clearance, warehousing, or 
reexportation within eight days after discharge of goods iato ware- 
houses, an inventory charge of soles 5 is levied on each package, 
except when more than one package, all of identical class, weight, and 
contents, are in question. In that case a charge of soles 5 is im- 
posed for the first package of the lot and sol 0.20 for each remaining 
package.' The inventory is made by customs examiners, and goods 
then are removed to and stored in general warehouses for account of 
consignee. 

> See 860. 4, p. 209. 

>The sol— $0.48605 United States currency and is one-tenth of the Peruvian pound (£p.). 
( •DecieeoflCar. 11, 1908. 
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If inventory is requested by the interested party through ignorance 
of contents, a charge of sol 1 is made by the cnstomhonse for each 
package weighing up to 99 kilos and of soles 2.60 for each package 
weighing more than 99 kilos. ♦ 

Entries are checked with the manifest, compared, progressively 
numbered, and coursed for e;xamination with promptness. Imme- 
diately after examination, returns of dutiable quantities and rates of 
duty are made by examiners and liquidation of duties effected. 

Article 4, decree of July 31, 1907, provides that — 

If on the day of filing of an entry the interested party should desire to correct any 
numerical error inciured, and if the exaroiner for the merchandise covered thereby haa 
not yet been designated, the collector of customs may permit the correction, provided 
that it involves the numbering of packages, the value, the number of dutiable units 
or of weight, and not correction as to declaration of quality of goods. 

Declarations in the entry, not opportunely modified in accordance 
With article 4 of the decree of July 31, 1907, are binding and are the 
basis for examination of goods and the imposition of penalties in- 
curred. Within 48 hours following the day subsequent to liquidar- 
tion of duties, merchandise must be removed from customs ware- 
house; if not withdrawn, demurrage or treble the storage charges are 
collected. Duties are payable in cash, before delivery of goods from 
customs warehouses. 

The duplicate of the consumption entry is a perforated form, one 
section of which is used as a permit authorizing delivery of goods 
covered in the entry, after payment of duties, and subsequently is 
filed as a voucher for owner's receipt of the merchandise. 

Routine procedure at the port of Callao has been discussed above. 

Audit. — ^The following is a digest of article 179, Commercial and 
Customs Regulations, and of article 22, regulatory decree of July 31, 
1907: 

Provision is made imder the Peruvian Commercial and Customs 
Regulations for independent examination of goods by collectors or 
for reexamination by them of merchandise after customs examiners 
have performed their work in connection with clearances, but not 
after imports have been removed from customs custody. If errors 
have been committed to the prejudice of the revenue or of importers, 
the rule against reexamination does not operate as a bar to subse- 
quent reliquidation and collection of additional duties due nor to 
refund of excess collections. Customs auditors (contadores) are 
also authorized to effect independent reexamination of merchan- 
dise after previous notice to collectors of customs (administradores). 
At the time of delivery of goods the customhouse may order re- 
examination thereof after notice to the interested party. 

The general superintendent of customs, recently replaced by a 
director general of customs, is charged with general supervision and 
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audit of customs accounts, and these later are submitted to the 
superior tribunal of accoimts for final audit. Collection of differences 
found due upon audit by the superior tribunal of accoimts may not 
be effected after the expiration of five years from date of the original 
transaction. 

According to the decree of July 15, 1915, no abatement in duties 
is authorized for damage or leakage amoimting to less than 10 per 
cent. No allowance is authorized for damage to provisions if their 
qualities of wholesomeness are impaired, and their destruction is deter- 
mined in such cases by the same decree. 

If packages are discharged into customs warehouses showing dam- 
aged exterior condition, and notation of this fact has not been entered 
by the warehouse guard or keeper, these officers are held responsible 
for shortages foimd. Packages noted in ''bad order'' by the ware- 
house guard or keeper are examined by representatives of the carry- 
ing ship's agents, accompanied by customs officers, and transporta- 
tion companies in such instances are responsible for shortages, as 
well as customs duties, which are collected by the customhouse as 
though contents were intact. 

Section 6. Method of calcnlating duties in Pern, and typical clearances 
throngh the Callao cnstomhonse. 
American cotton prints, — ^The following (A) illustrates an importa- 
tion of 25,000 yards (22,860 meters) plain woven American cotton 
prints, 25 inches (63.5 centimeters) wide, 64 by 64 ends per 
square inch (30 threads per square of 6 millimeters) ; weight per 100 
square yards, 15 pounds lOfJ ounces (8.500 kilos per 100 square 
meters);* assumed c. i.f. value Callao $1,329.50 United States cur- 
rency; gross weight, 1,592 kUos (3,510 pounds); weight, including 
interior wrappings, labels, tags, tape, etc., 1,294 kilos (2,853 poimds) ; 
net weight, 1,234 kilos (2,720 pounds); dutiable under paragraph 73 
of the tariff at soP 0.60 per kilo, specific, on the net weight. Under 
the operation of Rule 13 of the tariff the net weight of textiles, imless 
the contrary is stipulated in the tariff, includes the weight of spools 
or rolls, cartons and boards on which they are bolted, and the paper 
and ribbons or tape in which they are wrapped or which are inter- 
posed between their folds. It is assxmied in this illustration, as in 
the example given for Argentina, that the weight of goods mcluding 
these is 1,294 kilos (2,853 poimds). If imported without these 
wrappings, the goods would be dutiable on true net weight. 

1 The square of 1 inch Bide divided by 4.23 equals the square of 6 millimeters side. One square 
yard equals 0.836 square meter. For general table of equivalents of measures, weights, and monetary 
values, see Exhibit II, p. 246. 

3 One sol equals S0.48665, United States currency. For general table of equivalents of measures, 
weights, and monetary values, see Exhibit III, p. 246. 
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£p. 

1,294 kiloe, at sol 0.60 (Law iJo. 1279 of Mar. 18, 1910) » 77. 640 

Addltioiial or surtax of 8 per cent on Kquidated duties, created by the law 
of Nov. 18, 1892 2 : 6.211 

Additional or surtax of 1 per cent of net duties, created for the water and 
sewer systems of Callao by the law of Jan. 8, 1896, and continued in force 
for paving of Callao by the law of Aug. 22, 1907 (cost of paving limited to 
Xp. 35,000 silver) 776 

Additional or surtax of 1 per cent of net duties, created by the law of Sept. 
30, 1903, for erection of a national theater in Lima, cost of grounds and 
construction originally limited to soles 500,000 silver ' 777 

Tax of one-fifth of 1 centavo per kilo gross weight on all merchandise cleared 
through customs warehouses at Callao and MoUendo, not including mer- 
chandise delivered from ship's side or docks without passage through ware- 
houses (art. 2 of Law No. 2219, Dec. 29, 1915). This is referred to as the 
handling or "moviUzacion " tax (1,592 kilos) 318 

Stamped paper and stamp charges (art. 5 of the law of Jan. 11, 1915, and art. 
165 of Commercial and Customs Regulations) .090 

Total £p 85.812 

£p. 85.812 (at $4.8665 United States currency to the £p.) equals 
$417.60 United States currency which is 31.4 per cent of assumed 
c. i. f. value. 

Nickel watches. — ^The following (B) illustrates an importation of 1 
gross nickel watches, assumed c. i. f. value CaUao $75 United: States 
currency; gross weight, 40 kilos (88 poimds); dutiable under para- 
graph 1343 of the tariff at sol 0.20 each, specific. To illustrate the 
inventory and storage charges mentioned in section 5 of this chapter, 
it has been assumed that inventory was requested by consignee 
before filing entry, that goods were not cleared within the eight days 
allowed, and that both of these charges therefore accrued, goods 
having been withdrawn from customhouse, however, within the first 
month storage allowance: 

144 watches, at sol 0.20 each 2. 880 

Additional or surtax of 8 per cent 230 

Additional or surtaxes of 1+1 per cent (2 per cent) 058 

Movilizacion or handling tax, one-fifth centavo per kilo gross weight (40 kilos). . 008 

Inventory charge (packages weighing 99 kilos or less) 100 

Storage charge, 1 per cent of basic duty (£p. 2.880) 029 

Stamped paper and stamp charges 090 

, Total i&p 3.395 

£p. 3.395 (at $4.8665 United States currency to the £p.) equals 
$16.52 United States currency which is 22 per cent of assumed c. i. f . 
value. 

> "77.640" equals 77 pounds 6 soles and 40 centavos or 776 soles and 40 centavos. 

s When this law was promulgated the Peruvian tariff was mainly on an official valuation basis, since 
changed to specific by LawKo. 1279 of Mar. 18, 1910, and the proceeds were to liquidate the exterior debt 
of Peru. This surtax is collected at all Peruvian ports. 

s Additional or surtaxes of 2 per cent of net duties also are collected at the Peruvian ports of Salaveiryi 
Paita, and Pisco, and of 3 per cent at Eten, besides the 8 per cent previously referred to. 
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Canned peaches, — ^The following (C)^ illustrates an importation of 10 
cases canned peaches, assumed c. i. f. value Callao $36.30 United 
States currency, 24 2-pound cans to the case; gross weight 260 
kilos (573 pounds); dutiable under paragraph 2806 of the tariff 
at sol 0.16 per kilo, specific, on the gross weight. It is assumed 
regarding this shipment, that entry was not filed within the eight days 
allowed for this purpose after discharge into warehouses, that official 
inventory of the 10 cases was taken because of this circumstance, that 
goods were not cleared until 2 months or 1 month and a fraction 
after discharge into customs warehouse, and that in consequence 
these extra charges (discussed in sec. 5 of this chapter) accrued. 

£p. 

260 kilos, at sol 0.16 4.160 

Additional or surtax, 8 per cent 333 

Additional or surtaxes, 1+1 per cent (2 per cent) 083 

Movilizacion or handling tax, one-fifth centavo per kilo gross weight (260 kilos) . . . 052 
Inventory charge (packages are of same class and size and have same contents 

in each), soles 5 for first case and sol 0.20 each for. the remaining 9 cases 680 

Storage charges for two months, IJ per cent of basic duty (£p. 4.160) 069 

Stamped paper and stamp charges 090 

Total £p 5.467 

£p. 5.467 (at $4.8665 United States currency to the £p.) equals 
$26.61 United States currency, which is 73.3 per cent of assumed c. i. f . 
value. 

Canned salmon. — ^The following (D) illustrates an importation of 10 
cases canned salmon, assumed c. i. f. value Callao, $37.30 United 
States currency, 48 1-pound cans to the case; gross weight 311 kilos 
(686 pounds); dutiable under paragraph 2789 of the tariff at sol 0.16 
per kilo, specific, on the gross weight. 

311 kilos, at sol 0.16 4.976 

Additional or surtax, 8 per cent 398 

Additional or surtaxes, 1+1 per cent (2 per cent) 100 

Movilizacion or handling tax, one-fifth centavo per kilo gross weight (311 kilos) . . . 062 
Stamped paper and stamp charges 090 

Total £p : 5.626 

£p. 5.626 (at $4.8665 United States currency to the £p.) equals 
$27.38 United States currency, which is 73.4 per cent of assumed c. i. f . 
value. 

Men^s woolen or worsted suits, — ^The following (E) illustrates an 
importation of 1 dozen -men's woolen or worsted suits, with or with- 
out cotton admixture (coats, vests, and trousers), assuming that 
neither warp nor fiUing of the component textile is entirely of cotton 
(in which case lower rates would be apphcable to the coats and trous- 
ers); assumed c. i. f. value Callao $116 United States currency; esti- 
mated gross weight 60 kilos (132 pounds). Coats are dutiable under 

1 See facsimile of '' poliza/' or entry, opposite p. 214. 
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paragraph 325 of the tariflf at soles 6.75 each; vests under 347 at soles 
2.25 each; and trousers under 377 at soles 3.25 each, all rates specific. 

£p. 

12 coats, at soles 6.75 each " 8. 100 

12 vests, at soles 2.25 each 2. 700 

12 trousers, at soles 3.25 each 3. 900 

Xp 14.700 

Additional or surtax, 8 per cent 1. 176 

Additional or surtaxes, 1+1 per cent (2 per cent) 294 

Movilizacion or handling tax, one-fifth centavo per kilo gross weight (60 kilos) . . .012 
Stamped paper and stamp charges 090 

Total £p 16.272 

£p. 16.272 (at $4.8665 United States currency to the £p.) equals 
$79.19 United States currency, which is 68.3 per cent of assumed c. i. f. 
value. 

Expenses of discharging merchandise have not been included in 
the foregoing examples. At Callao this generally amounts to 2 soles 
per cubic meter (35.316 cubic feet) or to 2 soles per 1,000 kilos (2,205 
pounds), according to classification of the goods in the discharging 
company's tariff, though certain goods or articles pay specific amounts 
per piece, package, or head — afresh vegetables, fruit, and live stock 
among them. For coal and lumber the charge is soles 1.50 per cubic 
meter. For purposes of these charges the sol is computed at 36d. 
(about $0.73 United States currency). This charge, therefore, is 
liquidated at about $1.46 United States currency per cubic meter 
or per 1,000 kUos, as the case may be, for general merchandise, and 
$1.10 United States currency per cubic meter for coal and lumber. 

It is claimed by consignees at Callao that steamship companies 
charge additional freight amounting to 5 shillings ($1,215) per ton 
of measurement or weight through a special bill of lading clause 
covering foreign cargo shipped to Callao. 

Section 7. Fines and seiznres^ 

According to Rule 20 of Law No. 1279, as modified by the law of 
November 23, 1910, penalties prescribed in Customs Regulations for 
excess in weight found upon examination over and above quantity 
declared in entry are not applicable if they do not amount to 3 per 
cent in merchandise dutiable on weight. 

Paragraph 22 of the 29 paragraphs following article 48 of the Com- 
mercial and Customs Regulations provides: 

Should it be discovered or proven that the value of merchandise as declared in 
consular invoices is inferior to the true value, and the owner, consignee, or agent 
should have led the customhouse to err by means of such declaration, collectors of 
customs shall impose a fine equivalent to ten times the difference in value under- 
declared, without prejudice to collection of the difference due for consular fees [2 per 
cent] to the respective consulate. 
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» 

If the owner,' consignee, or agent should notify the customhouse of untruthful 
declaration in the consular invoice as to value, only the consular fees due because 
of said difference shall be collected. 

Under the provisions of article 90 of the Commercial and Customs 
Regulations, and the supreme decree of December 18, 1907, fines of 
double duties are imposed and collected under the following circum- 
stances: 

(a) For excess in quantity of merchandise entered with a toleration allowance of 
5 per cent.^ 

(6) For excess in merchandise not entered, duties on which do not exceed £p. 5 
[$24.33 United States currency]. 

(c) For differences or inaccuracies in specification when the duties caused thereby 
do not amount to five times those that would have accrued according to description 
entered, and the difference in duties does not exceed £p, 5 [$24.33 United States 
currency] for each entry [p61iza]. Double duties in no instance shall be collected if 
not amounting to soles 6 [$2.43 United States currency]. 

Under the same article and decree, seizure is prescribed: 

(a) For excess quantities not declared, foimd upon examination of merchandise 
when the duties caused are greater than £p. 5 [$24.33 United States cturency]. 

(6) For differences in specification through which a duty five times or greater than 
that accruing on description entered is caused, provided that the total exceeds £p. 5 
[$24.33 United States currency]. 

(c) For the entire contents of a package in which merchandise is introduced, 
packed, or concealed within other merchandise contrary to custom, or packed in a 
manner to render the intent to conceal obvious. 

(d) For merchandise falsely labeled or msu'ked, if the true classification of such 
articles is not evident at first glance. 

Other penalties are provided for, but the foregoing are cited as 
of most general interest to exporters. Immunity from fine or 
penalty, except as to difference in consular fees, is conceded, if the 
interested party advises the collector of customs in writing of differ- 
ences before examination, or specifies on the entry itself the fact and 
manner of the fraudulent concealment of goods. 

In Peruvian customs practice penalties and fines may be and are 
remitted administratively by the collectors of customs. The collec- 
tor at Callao stated that the surrounding circumstances of each case 
are carefully considered and that action is talien in accordance with 
equity rather than the strict letter of the law. He said that it is 
the aim of the service to proceed with liberality in this respect when 
good faith is evident and that in practice few fines are imposed. 
From his statement it appears that there is more elasticity in this 
matter in Peru than in any of the other five countries studied. 

1 3 per cent as to articles dutiable by weight— Rule 20 of Law Ko. 1279, as modified by the law of No- 
vember 23, 19ia 
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The following is a translation of a supreme decree prbmulgated at 
Lima, July 27, 1908: 

For the more equitable application of article 4, regulations of July 31, 1907, it is 
ordered: (1) Collectors of customs may not apply greater penalties than those in the 
ordinances, but they may reduce themi provided that sufficient motives for such 
action are adduced, and they may even remit the entire penalty, though the infrac- 
tion be established and proven, provided that it resulted through incorrect declara- 
tion originating from evident error easily discovered from declaration appearing in 
the consular invoice, and only in cases when the numbering of packages, the value, 
dutiable units, or the weight of imported articles in packages containing but one 
class of goods are involved; (2) in cases when collectors of customs make use of this 
faculty, the original record shall be submitted to the general superintendent of cus- 
toms 1 for review. * * * Should the same person commit frequent errors in 
declarations that are required in customs documents, collectors shall suspend all 
relations between the customhouse and the culpable person or persons. 

Section 8. Protests and appeals. 

The following is a digest of articles 89 and 177 of the Commercial 
and Customs Kegulations^ and of the decrees of March 30^ 1900, and 
January 11, 1910: 

When the interested party is dissatisfied with examiner's classi- 
fication or his damage and leakage estimate, he shall so notify the 
coUector in order that after hearing the opinion of two experts, 
one named by the service and one by the interested party, the col- 
lector may reach a decision. 

Dissatisfaction with the examiner's return shall be noted on the 
entry (p6hza) and this shall be coursed through the corresponding 
channel for hquidation according to examiner's return, without 
prejudice to refund that may be found due upon review. The 
interested party then shall notify the coUector in separate written 
protest of his dissatisfaction and desi^ate the person he selects as 
expert. When protest is entered, samples are extracted as exhibits 
on review, prior to release of goods from customs custody. 

In the customhouse at Callao, when review is requested, the di- 
rector de despacho (coUector of customs)^ appoints two examiner 
to make a reexamination, and he decides the issue in the light of 
then- opinion and his best judgment. Further recourse is to a tariflF 
board under the presidency of the general superintendent of cus- 
toms^ at CaUao, formed of customs officers — termed the "Jimta de 
Arancel." Final appeal may be made to the Central Government 
through the director general of customs. 

1 Now the director general of customs. 

> The office of general superintendent of customs has been abolished, and a director general of customs 
provided for. The general superintendent of customs formerly acted as collector of customs at Callao, but 
it is understood that under the recent reorganization a separate collector of customs will act at CaUao also 
with the title of ''administrador." 

s The organization of this board now is different, owing to the recent substitution of a director general of 
customs, with station at Lima, for a general superintendent of customs. 
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Merchandise should not be removed from customhouses if protest 
is contemplated unless samples of the goods in dispute can be taken 
and certified, and protest should be filed within 48 hours after 
examination. 

Section 9. Valuation. 

Rule 6 of Law No. 1279 provides for the classification of merchan- 
dise not specified in the tariff by assimilation thereof to goods to 
which it bears the closest analogy, and for the submittal of samples 
of thfe merchandise to the tariff board for review. The board may 
either accept or reject the assimilation, and refimd or additional col- 
lection of duties be effected as a result of their findings. 

Rule 51 of Law No. 1279 provides that — 

Merchandise not provided for in this tariff shall be dutiable at 30 per cent of its 
wholesale value in warehouse, this to be computed from original invoices or by such 
discretionary means as lie within the power of customs officials. This classification 
shall be considered temporary, until such time as a corresponding specific duty is 
fixed. 

It YnH be noted that the penalty for undervaluation, if this is 
discovered or proven, is severe.* 

As noted in section 1 of this chapter, patent and proprietary med- 
icines are dutiable under paragraph 3290 of the tariff at 25 per cent 
ad valorem. The bases for appraisal for these are the catalogues, 
and, for other articles not listed in catalogues, the original manu- 
turer's invoices certified by the consul of Peru in the coimtry of 
origin. 

Generally in- arriving at values for the p.ttrpose of levying duties 
ad valorem, the customhouse is governed by consular invoice, but 
if the value therein declared is considered low, presentation of origi- 
nal invoices is demanded. In case of refusal to produce these, the 
merchandise is appraised according to examiner's judgment. 

Section 10. Abandonment. 

If the interested party does not desire to clear goods, he may so 
advise the customhouse and express abandonment. Auction sale 
then is ordered by the customs, and chaises and duties are deducted 
from the proceeds of the auction sale. No provision exists requiring 
that the bid accepted must cover duties and fchai^es, or that such 
items remain a charge against consignee if these are not fully reaUzed 
upon auction sale. 

Merchandise usually is abandoned in the Peruvian customhouses 
for the following reasons: 

(a) Because the duties are greater than the value of the goods. 

(6) Because it does not suit the purchaser to receive them. 

1 See sec. 7 of this chapter. 
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(c) Because of the condition in whicli the goods have arrived in 
the customhouse. 

(d) Because they have not been ordered, or, what amounts to 
about the same thing, when information concerning the package has 
not been fully given. Also, particularly in the case of American 
factories, because shipping instructions concerning the packing of 
the merchandise have not been complied Mdth, thereby causing the 
payment of unnecessary duties. 

Merchandise which remains in the customhouse more than^ three 
years is considered abandoned and is sold at auction. In case the 
owner of goods requests that goods be considered abandoned, these are 
sold at auction after the lapse of 30 days. The goods are ^old for 
whatever the pubUo offers and are knocked down to the highest 
bidder. 

Section 11. Samples of commercial travelers, and certain advertising 
matter. 

It is the practice either to request mutilation of samples of com- 
mercial travelers, or to file an appUcation with the collector of cus- 
toms, requesting their introduction subject to reexportation later. 
A period of from 60 to 90 days is granted for this purpose. If entered 
for reexportation, the customhouse designates an examiner to inven- 
tory the samples and entry is filed in accordance with this. Duties 
are then paid, and if the samples are reexported within the stipulated 
period, in accordance with quantity entered, refund of duties is made. 

Rule 47 of Law No. 1279 provides that — 

Articles bearing advertisements, not designated in the tariff, not susceptible of other 
application than simply that of advertising, shall be classified according to their ciasB, 
with a reduction of 25 per cent, provided that the legend [advertisement] be indel- 
ible and appears on the principal part of the object on which it is engraved. 

Section 12. General comments on shipments from the United States to 
Pern, credits, etc. 
The following are comments by one of the leading business houses 
in Lima, Peru, prepared for the Federal Trade Commission: 

One of the principal causes to which the limited importation from the United States 
may be attributed is the high rate of maritime freights. 

Comparing the freights from Europe, especially from England and Germany, with 
those from the United States (without considering the natural increase due to the 
European war), it will be seen that the latter are higher than the former. 

The highest freight rate, via Panama, from Germany or England is 50 shillings 
($12.15) against $18 to $20 from the'United States. 

There are several articles that, due to their clafisification, pay a freight based on 
their volume, which represents a big difference, especially if compared with those 
from Europe, which are calculated by their weight, as in the case of raw materials for 
industrial purposes. 
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Therefore it would be well to begin with the revision of the freight rates sa regards 
types and also classifications, since the expense of transportation is the largest factor 
in the cost of merchandise. 

The next step should be to arrange with the navigation companies located here for 
the abolishment of the surcharge that is levied on all merchandise exported to the 
port of Oallao, a surcharge which is in no way justified, and which is nothing but the 
expense of unloading the ship, which is, of course, included in the freight paid. 

This surcharge is inserted in one of the clauses of the bills of lading as 'Hhe cargo 
exported to the port of Callao is subject to an overfreight of 5 shillings per ton." This 
burden has been explained by the navigation companies in different wayfe, but it is 
really the expense of unloading, which in no case amounts to 5 shillings a ton. 

An agreement between the steamship companies would probably end this situation. 
With regard to the rest of the imposts, the tariffs of the country [Peru] are liberal 
enough; that is, with reference to port chaiges compared with those of other Pacific 
ports. 

One of the reasons why there is a preference for European merchandise and products 
is the superior packing of the goods, which insures their safe arrival at the destination. 
Good packing assures, aside from the above guarantee, all-around economy not only 
in the freight rates but in some cases in the payment of customs duties. 

Shortcomings of the American manufacturers in the numbering of packages. — ^Numbers 
of packages must be consecutive; e. g., a shipment of 10 packages should be marked 
from 1 to 10 and not No. 1, 15, 865, 943, and so on. The next shipment should begin 
with number 11 and so on. 

Preparing commercial invoices. — ^Another difficulty is that the American exporter, 
with few exceptions, is careless in the wording of the invoices, which often lack the 
necessary information for clearance in the customhouse. 

American manufacturers pay insufficient attention to this important matter. They 
give no details about each package nor the contents therein; this results in the payment 
of fines and unnecessary expenses which could be avoided if the invoices showed the 
weight (gross) of each package and the net and the legal weights of the contents of each. 

In the entry for clearance through customs, importers must describe in detail the 
weight according to the proper schedule, composition of the article, etc., which can 
not safely be done owing to the deficient information given in the American invoices; 
thus fines and other expenses that could be avoided if the invoices were correct often 
are caused. It is very easy to describe in detail the contents in the invoice, and there 
is no excuse for American merchants not fulfilling this requisite. The absence of this 
description compels the importer to request a customs "inventory" of the packages 
which means added expense. 

When, due to the defective wording of an invoice, an error is made in mitlring the 
customs declaration for clearance of the merchandise, a fine of double the amount of 
the duty covered by the difference between the liquidation and the declaration is 
imposed, and seizure of goods results in certain instances. 

There is also another difficulty, which under the present circumstances has become 
worse than ever; that is the delay in receiving of the documents covering the ship- 
ment; often they are received after the merchandise arrives. Proper formalities 
regarding indorsement of docmnents when the consignment is "to order" are fre- 
quently omitted. 

Importers are required to declare at the customhouse their intention as to disposal 
of merchandise within eight days after its discharge into customs warehouses — that is, 
if it is intended for local consumption, to be stored in bond, or reexported. Failure to 
comply with the above requirement results in the taking of an official customs inven- 
tory and a charge amounting to soles 5 ($2.43) for each package, if packages are of 
different size and contents, or of soles 5 for the first and sole 0.20 for the remaining 
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packages if all are of the same class, size, and contents. Under such circumstances 
storage charges likewise become due. 

Undoubtedly, any delay due to the above-mentioned causes is prejudicial. 

An indispensable condition for commercial development are the facilities granted 
by the sellers to the buyers. Owing to the facilities given, the European exporter 
has obtained the greater part of the Peruvian commerce, giving credits from 120 days, 
the shortest (counting from the date of arrival of the merchandise), to 6 and to 9 
months. 

If North American trade wishes to dominate the South American market it must 
be remembered that the establishment of American banks in each capital of the 
Republics, with branches or agents in the small towns, is urgently needed. 

Section 13. Peruvian trade. 

Imports. — ^In 1913 for the first time in history the imports from the 
United States into Peru exceeded the imports from any other country.* 
Table 13, in Exhibit I,^ shows the classes of merchandise imported into 
Peru as well as the countries of origin. In 1913 the total importation 
was valued at $29,632,000 United States currency. The imports 
from the United States — chiefly metal products and lumber — ^were 
valued at $8,541,000; from Great Britain, $7,781,000; from Germany, 
$5,139,000; from Belgium, $1,869,000; from France, $1,363,000; and 
from Italy, $1,236,000. 

Exports. — ^Table 14, in Exhibit I,^ shows the exports from Peru by 
commodities and by countries of destination. In 1913 the total 
exportation was valued at $44,471,000. The exports of metal were 
valued at $13,510,000; of cotton, $6,930,000; and of sugar, $6,876,000. 
Petroleum, rubber, and wool were also exported in substantial 
quantities. Great Britain received Peruvian exports valued at 
$15,561,000, and the United States was a close second, receiving Pe- 
ruvian exports valued at $14,760,000. Chile was third ($5,855,000).' 

Reciprocity. ^ — The following is an extract from a report, already 
referred to, that was kindly prepared for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission by Dr. Heraclides Perez, director of administration of the 
treasury of Peru, dated Lima, February 26, 1916: 

The customs tariff of Peru is based on the principle of absolute equality in duties 
for all countries that ship their products and manufactures, and in this sense none 
enjoys any special concessions. 

Until now free competition therefore exists between European and American 
imports, with advantage in favor of the lower price. 

For the United States of North America to enjoy trade with Peru that will show a 
satisfactory growth, it would be necessary that the United States, which to this 
end has commercial treaties with certain other coimtries, also conclude one with 
Peru. 

Only in this way would international trade be established to the benefit of both 
countries. 

1 Supplement to Commeroe Reports, No. 46a, July 27, 1915, report by W. W. Handley, consul general 
at Lima, p. 1. 
> See p. 242. 
s See p. 243. 
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Section 14. Industries and protection. 

Statistics of production in Peru are available only in a few cases. 
Her lai^e exportation of metals indicates that this is the chief source 
of international trade. But important beginnings have been made 
in other lines. Sugar and cotton production, for example, are well 
advanced. 

The Peruvian tariflF is protective in some of its provisions. Among 
the industries favored are the woolen and cotton industries, the hat 
industry, the manufacturing of leather goods, and the tannisg of 
leather. The manufacture of hats is quite extensive. There are two 
woolen nulls. Table 10 contain the names, location, etc., of the 
principal cotton nulls in Peru. 

Tablb 10.— cotton mills, in PERU.i 



Name of mill. 



Inca 

Vitarte 

victoria 

Piogreso 

San Jacinto 

Andres Malatesta. 
If. Forgaehjjos.. 



Total. 



Location. 



Lima.. 

...do.... 

..do.... 

...do.... 

..do.... 

lea 

Huaico. 



Number 
of spin- 
dles. 



17,000 
15,000 
9,700 
8,100 
5,900 
2,700 
9,500 



67,900 



Number 
of looms. 



504 
559 
360 
300 
220 
100 
350 



2,393 



, 1 Furnished by William W. Handley, consul general at Lima. 

The following reply to a memorandum of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was kindly prepared by Dr. HeracUdes Perez, director of 
administration of the treasury of Peru: 

The customs tariff law of Peru in force is protective of some of the national indus- 
tries. 

To this end the law burdens certain articles and manufactures related to these 
industries with duties so high that in some cases they are ^prohibitive. 

The national industries and the paragraphs of the tariff law (No. 1279) which 
refer to them are principally the following: 



Para- 
graph, 



2817 
2863 



12394 
12995 



Item. 



FLOUR MILLINO INDUSTRY. 



Wheat flour 

Wheat of all kinds. 



MATCH FACTORIES. 

Wood matches, including the box of tin or wood which 

contains them. 
Matches of wax, including the box, etc. . . : 



Unit. 



Kilo (gross weight). 
do 



Kilo (gross weight). 
do 



Duty. 



0.0.04 
.0.0U 



.0.50 
.1.00 



1 Duty was reduced to sol 0.20 per kilo by Law No. 2219 of December 39, 1915. 
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Parap 
graph. 



233 
243 
400 
401 
402 



403 



2775 
2776 
3126 
2717 

2718 



1769 
1773 
1774 
1777 

1778 
2571 
2587 



2698 



39 



57 
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Item. 



HAT FACTOBIES. 



Fur of rabbit or haure 

Rough hat forms (almas) of wool 

Hats of hair felt, stiff 

The same, soft 

Hats of coarse felt, called flock wool, for use of the na- 
tives, with oval crown up to 10 centimeters in height, 
with hat band and binaine of any material, with or 
wlthoutliimiE of cotton anawithout other adornment. 

The same, witn hat band or binding of silk, with or 
without lining of an^ matwial, and with additional 
ribbons or cords of silk, or with buckles of mother- 
of-pearl or any other ornaments whatever which do 
not constitute an indespensable part. 

BBEWEBIES. 



Barley, unhulled 

The same, toasted or germinated. 
Hops for the manufacture of beer. 

Beer in bottles 

The same in other containers 



SOAP AND CANDLE FACTOBIES. 



Paraffin in bulk 

Rosin, Greek or Castile 

Common rosin for soap makers. 
Tallow, rendered 



Unit. 



Eilo (net weight). 

Dozen 

do 

do 

.....do 



.do. 



Kilo (gross weight). 

do 

Kilo. 

Liter 

.....do 



Tallow, suet , 

Stearine in bulk 

Common soap for washing clothes, and that of other 

classes, with or without mtueral substances, for 

washing dishes and for other uses, including s(M»lled 

Sspolio. 
Candles of stearine, paraffin, or sperm, including weight 

of the small interior boxes which contain them. 

TEXTILE HILLS. 

White cotton cloth, plain woven, or twilled, not pro- 
vided for in other paragraphs, for underwear, includ- 
ing the s(M»lled cotton ''bramante" and material 
for lining. 

Gray cotton sheetings, plain woven or twilled, less 
tHan 200 grams per square meter in weight, and Osn&- 
burgs of more than 16 threads in warp and filling per 
square of 6 millimeters. 

Cotton trouserings, and other cloths not provided for 
in other paragraphs, of 200 grams weight per square 
meter, for men's ana h/fys* clothing, including ''amo- 
tapes," ticking, duck suitings, and Diablo Fuerte 
(corduroy and corded textiles). 



Kilo (gross weight) 

do 

Per 100 kilos 

Per 100 kilos (gross 
weight). 

do , 

Kilo (gross weight). .. , 
do 



Duty. 



a5l 

0.0.60 

.3.00 

1.3.50 

1.0.12 

.4.50 



.5.40 



.003 
.004 
Free. 
.20 
.12 



1.10 
.04 
.20 

1.20 

1.00 

> .05 

.10 



Kflo. 



Kilo (net weight). 



.do. 



.do. 



.22 



.50 



.26 



.48 



1 Law of Nov. 16, 1910. 

Under the shelter of these protective duties, importation of the following articles 
has been made prohibitive: Wheat, matches, of wood and wax^ the hats mentioned 
in paragraphs 401, 402, and 403, and in greater part candles and soap, beer, gray- 
sheetings, and white goods. 

A new tariff, like the existing law, specific in its provisions, is pro- 
posed for Peru and, in the opinion of certain prominent Peruvians, 
it will be more pr<)teotive of Peruvian industries than the tariff now 
in force (Law No. 1279) . 

As in Chile, there is an organization — the National Industrial Asso- 
ciation — that labors for tariff protection. It is active in behalf of 

1 Modified by Law No. 2219 of Dec. 29, 1915. 
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favorable protective tariff legislation for typographic and lithographic 
plants, shoe factories, carbonated waters, cot and mattress factories, 
hat factories, breweries, cotton and woolen mills, knitting mills, iron 
and steel foundries and machine shops, distilleries, sawmills, dairies, 
and other industrial enterprises. In the interests of protection this 
association is conducting a vigorous campaign before the legislature, 
based on criticisms of the proposed tariff, which is so far advanced 
as to be available in draft, as completed by the commission on re- 
vision.^ These efforts of the association are seconded by an arti- 
sans' union— Uni6n Universal and the Confederation of Peruvian 

Workmen. 

1 Appointed under Law No. 1888 of Nov. 29, 1914. 
39454*'— 16 15 
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Exhibit I. 

TABLES OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The followiag trade statistics of Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, 
Bolivia, and Peru are shown for normal trade conditions before the 
war on pages 228-243, inclusive. 
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KxTintrr n. 

TABEPF, C7U8T0MS, AHB STATISTICAI. FUBLICATIOHS. 

The tariff laws of practicalfy all the couniries of Latin America 
are published in English in the International Customs Journal, pub- 
lished by the International Customs Taiiff Bureau, Brussels, Bel- 
gium. These translations are made with great care, but the bureau 
does not assume responsibitity for their accuracy, and in cases of dis- 
pute the original text should be consulted. The customs regulations 
of the countries of Latin America have not been fully translated into 
English, but in this report certain parts have been quoted. 

nrazU. — ^The tariff law of Brazil is entitled "Tariia das Alfandegas 
Revista de Accordo com as Leis Ns. 640 e 651 de 14 e 22 de No- 
vembro de 1899," Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa Nacional, reprint of 
1913. Changes are made from time to time in this basic law and the 
changes are published in the Diario Official. The Diario Official is 
the official gazette of Brazil and should be consulted for all matters 
relating to the Government. The customs regulations of Brazil, 
with an index, are published in a volume entitled "Nova Con- 
solida^ao das Leis das Alfandegas e Mesas de Rendas da Republica," 
Rio de Janeiro, 1915. 

The statistics of imports and exports of Brazil are published by the 
Directoria de Estatistica Commercial, which is under the Ministerio 
da Fazenda. 

Valuable statistics are published by the State of S&o Paulo and 
may be obtained from the Secretaria dos Negocios da Fazenda do 
Estado de Sfio Paulo. Complete and detailed statistics relating to 
the exportation of coffee may be obtained from the Associa^ao 
Commercial de Santos. 

Uruguay. — ^The tariff law of Uruguay is entitled "Tarifas de 
Importaci6n y Exportaci6n," Montevideo, 1912, supplemented by 
Nuevo Anexo a las Tarifas Vigentes 1912-13, Montevideo, 1914. 
The customs laws, regulations, and decrees of Uruguay are contained 
in C6digo de Aduanas, by Pablo V. Goyena, Montevideo, 1910, 
and Legislaci6n Aduanera, compiled by Vicente B. Antufia, Monte- 
video, 1915. Valuable detailed information relating to customs 
matters will be found in a Uruguayan pubUcation entitled "La 
Aduana Uruguay a.'' 

Argentina. — ^Tlie tariff law of Ai^entina is entitled "Tarifa de 
Avamos," Buenos Aires, 1911; and the customs regulatiops and 
decrees are published in Ordenanzas de Aduana, Buenos Aires, 1909, 
and Ley de Aduana y Decreto Reglamentario, Buenos Aires, 1910. 
A digest of the treasury laws of -^^entina is entitled "Digesto de 
Hacienda," compiled by Senores J. Hiram Pozzo and Fedenco Rod- 
riguez Anido, Buenos Aires, 1904. 

jThe import and export statistics of A^entina are published by the 
Direcci6n General de Estadistica de la Naci6n. Other valuable data 
may be had from the Direcci6n General de Comercio e Industria, 
Ministerio de Agricultura, Buenos Aires. This Government depart- 
ment is now publishing an industrial census of the Republic by 
Provinces. 

Chile. — ^The title of the new Chilean tariff law enacted in 1916 is 
Arancel Aduanero. The old act which it supersedes was entitled 
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''Tarifa de AvaWos/' The customs laws, regulations, and decrees 
of Chile have been compiled in a volume entitfed "Novlsima Recopi- 
laci6n de Disposici6nes Aduaneras," by SefLores Arsenio Olguin and 
Marcos Walton Green, Valparaiso, 1914. General customs data are 
published from time to time in the Boletin Oficial de la Superintend- 
encia de Aduanas, Valparaiso. 

The statistics of Chile are published by the Qficina Central de 
Estadlstica, Santiago. Valuable information relating to the nitrate 
of soda industry can be obtained from the pubUcations of the Asocia- 
ci6n SaUtrera de Propaganda, Iquique, Chile. General information 
relating to the industries of Chile may be foimd in the Boletin de la 
Sociedad de Fomento Fabril, published by the Sociedad de Fomento 
Fabril at Santiago. This organization also publishes pamphlets 
upon economic subjects from time to time. 

Bolivia. — The customs tariff of BoUvia is entitled ''Tarifa de 
Avalflos,'' La Paz, 1906, and ''Adici6nes y Modificaci6nes a la Tarifa 
de Avalfios,'' La Paz, 1911. The customs regulations of BoHvia are 
entitled ^'Leyes Org&nicas y Reglamento General de Aduanas,'' La 
Paz, 1915. 

The statistics of BoUvia are published by the Secci6n de Estadistica 
Comercial, Direcci6n General de Aduanas, La Paz. 

Peru. — ^The customs tariff of Peru is entitled ''Ley de Tarifa de 
Derechos de Aduana,'' 1910, Lima, 1912. The customs laws, regu- 
lations, and decrees are found in Reglamento de Comercio y Aduanas 
del Perti, Lima, 1911; Recopilaci6n de Leyes, Decretos y Resolu- 
ci6nes, compiled by Seflor Pecfro M. Gfi,rate de la Fuente, two volumes, 
Lima, 1911 ; and Tarifa de los Muelles de la Rep6bUca y Resoluci6nes 
Aclaratorias, by Seflor Lisandro Caceres, Lima, 1912. General infor- 
mation relating to customs is published in the Boletin de las Aduanas 
del Perti, published at Callao. 

Information relating to the industries of Peru is published from 
time to time in the omcial organ of the Sociedad Nacional de Indus- 
trial, ''Industria," Lima, Peru. 

In 1903 a customs congress of the American Republics was held 
at New York. Its proceedings are pubUshed in Sienate Document 
No. 180, Fifty-seventh Congress, second session* 
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Exhibit III> 



TABLE OF EQX7IVALENTS. 



1 ounce avoirdupois 

1 pound avoirdupois 

Ikilo 

Ikilo 

1 inch 

Ifoot 

1 yard 

1 meter 

1 meter 

1 square inch 

1 square foot 

1 square yard 

1 square meter 

1 cubic inch 

1 cubic foot 

1 cubic yard 

1 cubic meter 

1 pint 

1 quart 

1 gallon 

1 liter or cubic decimeter 

1 liter 

1 hectoliter 

Brazilian gold milreis 

Brazilian paper milreis fluctuates in value, 
and current value is approximately 

Uruguayan peso 

Argentine gold peso 

Argentine paper peso (parity maintained at 44 
per cent of Ai^gentine gold peso) 

Chilean gold peso 

Chilean pai)er peso fluctuates in value. In 
February, 1916, P'5.85 paper could be pur- 
chased in Chile for $1 United States currency. 

Bolivian boliviano = 

Peruvian sol = 

Peruvian pound (10 soles or £p.) = 



s28.3495406 grams. 

=453.59265 grams. 

=1,000 grams. 

=2.2046212 pounds avoirdupois. 

=25.399541 millimeters. 

=30.4794493 centimeters. 

=91.438348 centimeters. 

=1,000 millimeters or 100 centimeters. 

=1.093633 yards. 

=6.4513668301 square centimeters. 

=0.09289968113 square meter. 

=0.83609714849 square meter. 

=1.1960332 square yards. 

=16.386175 cubic centimeters. 

=0.028315311 cubic meter. 

=0.764513397 cubic meter. 

=35.316581 cubic feet. 

=0.47317 Uter. 

:0.94634 Uter. 

=3.78536 liters. 

=1,000 milliliters or 100 centiliters. 

=1.0567 quarts. 

=100 liters. 

=$0.5462. 

10.243. 

=11.0342. 

=v0.9\)4o. 

=$0.4245. 
=$0,365. 



=9v.ooUo« 

=$0.48665. 

=$4.8665. 
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